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PREFACE 

The articles contained in these volumes were originally 
drafted by Mr. H. A. Rose, I.C.S. A considerable portion 
of the Provincial article was contributed by officers of 
scientific departments or heads of departments, while the 
draft District and minor articles were scrutinized and cor¬ 
rected by District and Political Officers, among whom may 
be mentioned Messrs. J. Coldstream, R. Younghusband. 
E. R. Abbott, P. J. P^agan, II. Calvert, and Captain R. M. 
Lowis. In compiling State articles special assistance was 
received from M. Raghunath Das of Jlnd, Pandit Ram 
Singh Sarma of Patifila, Sardar Gurbachan Singh of Sir- 
mfir, and Malik Muhammad Din of Bahawalpur. The 
final revision was carried out by Mr. J. P. Thompson, I.C.S., 
who has rendered valuable service in revising the statistics 
and collecting additional matter. 
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PUNJAB 

VOLUME I 

Punjab {Panjab). — In iis strict etymological sense the Ucncral 
Punjab, or ‘ land of the five rivers,’ is the country enclosed and 
watered by the J hf.i u\i, C'hfnap., Ravi, Peas, and Sctelj ; 
but the Province as now constituted includes also the table-land 
of Sirhind between the Sutlej and the Jumna to the south of 
the former rjver, the Sind-Sagar Doab or wed^ee of country 
betwec'ii the Jhelum and the Indus, and west of the latter 
river the two tracts which form Dera Ghazi Khan and [lart C)r 
Mifinwrili District, d'he I’rovince lies between 27 3 c/ and 

34 "" 2 N. and 6 c/ 23 ' and yeg 2 ' P'., and with its Nati\e States 
has an area of 133,741 sfjuare miles, being larger by one-tenth 
than the British 'Dies, and ('omprising a tenth of the area ot the 
Indian PEnpire. Of the total area, 36,532 square miles belf)ng 
to Native States under the political control of the Punjab 
Government, and the rest is Priti.sh territory, d'he population 
in icjoi was 24 , 754,737 (of whom 4 , 424 , 3(^8 werein the Native 
States), or 8-4 per cent, of the whole population of the Indian 
Panjiire. 

On the north the Himalayan ranges divide the Punjab from r>oun- 
Kashmir and the North-West PNontier Province. On the w'cst 
the Indus forms its main boundary with the latter Province, 
except that the Punjab includes the strip of riverain which 
forms the Isa Khel tabs]I of Mianvvali District, west of that 
river. Its south-western extremity also lies west of the Indus 
and forms the large District of Dera Ghazi Khan, thereby 
extending its frontier to the Sulaiman range, which divides it 
from Baluchistan. On the extreme south-west the Province 
adjoins Sind, and the Rajputiina desert forms its southern 
border. On the east, the Jumna and its tributary the Tons 
divide it from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, its 
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2 PUNJAB 

frontier north of the sources of the latter river being contif(uous 
with Chinese I’ihet. 

The Province falls into five main physical divisions. Three 
of these—the Himalayan region, the Himfilavan submontane 
which stretches from the Jumna to the Salt Range, and the 
arid plateaux of that range—are small in area, but the sub¬ 
montane is the mo.st fertile and wealthiest in the Punjab, d'he 
other two arc the arid south-western plains, and tlie western 
portion of the Indo-Gangetie Plain west which extends as far 
eastward as Lahore. Roth these di^'isions are of vast extent, 
but infertile towards the south, where they encroach on the 
plains of Sind and Raj|)Utana. 

'The Punjab proper comtirises five or tracts lying 

between two rivers. These received their names from the 
emperor Akbar, who formed them by combining the first letters 
of the names of the rivers between whicli tluyv lie. They are ; 
the List Jullundur, also called tlu^Saharwal Doab, lying between 
the Reas and the Sutlej ; the Rari, b('twet;n the old bed of the* 
Rt‘as and the Ravi ; the Rcchna (Rachin-ab, or Raehin-ao), 
between the Ravi and the (/henab; the (lunhath, between the 
(dienab and the Rihat (another name for the Jhelum), also 
called the Chaj : and the Sind-.Sagar, betw’cen the Indus and 
the Jhiclum or Rihat. 

d'he whole C entral Punjab is a vast alluvial plain ; but the 
north-east oi the iVovince is formed of a section of the Hima¬ 
layas. stretching iij) to and beyond the great central ranges so as 
to include the 'I'ibetan cantons of Lahul and S{)iti. 'I'he Sai.i 
RANor: with the plateaux w'hich lie to the north between it and 
the Indus, forms its north-western angle, and the Sulaiman 
Range forms the southern half of the western frontier of the 
Province. These are the only mountain systems of impor¬ 
tance ; but a few insignificant outliers of the Akavalij system 
traverse (Airgaon District in the extreme south-east, and 
terminate in the famous Ridge at Delhi. 

All the seven great rivers of the Punjab ri.se in the Himalaya.s, 
and after long courses, sometimes of several hundred mile.s, 
amid snow-clad ranges, they debouch on the plains, d'he slope 
of the low country is to the south and south-west, and is very 
gradual, seldom exceeding 2 feet in a mile ; and this deter¬ 
mines the course of the rivers. In the jirocess of time 
each stream has cut for itself a wide valley, which lies well 
below the level of the plain, and whose banks mark the 
extreme limits of the course on either side. Within this valley 
the river meanders in a narrow but ill-defined and ever-shifting 
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channel. Jn the winter the stream is comparnlively small ; but 
as the mountain snows melt at the approach of the hot season, 
the waters rise and overflow the surrounding country, often 
to a distance of several miles on either side. At the close of 
the rainy season, the waters recede, leaving wide expanses of 
fertile loam or less fertile sand. 

Of these seven ri\ers the Indus is the greatest. Already 
a mighty stream when it emerges from the Ha/ara hills, it flows 
almost due soiitl'i past Attock. Here it enters a dee}:> gorge, 
terminating at Krdfihagh, where it i)ierces the Salt Range, 
dims far it forms the western boundary; but south of Kalabagh 
it enters tlu* Province, and divides the Isa Khel iahol of 
Mianwfdi from the rest (jf that District. Farther south again 
it forms the western boun<lar\' until it re-enters I’unjab territory 
near Fhakkar, and tlivides 1 )era (iha/i Khan trom Tsiianwali 
and Mu/affargarh Districts and fron^ the State of Rahawalpur. 
d’he jhelum enters the Funinb east of the .'^alt Range, flowing 
south between tin's and tfie Pabbi hills, wliic h terminate at 
Mong Kasill. 'Phence tlu* river fl(Avs west and then south 
until It is j(jmed by the ('henrib near jhang. d'he (’henrib 
rises in the Himalayan ('anton of Lahiil within the 1‘rovinre, 
and after tra\ eising the ('hamba State and the Jammu province 
of Kashmir debouches on the plains east of the Jhelum, into 
vhich it fcdls about 225 miles from the hills. The Ra\a, rising 
in C'hamba, reaches the plain below Dalhousie, and joins the 
combined \sater.s of the Jhelum and Chenab 50 miles south of 
Jhane. The united streams of these three* livers form the 
'Primfib. T'he IF as. rising on the south of the Rhotai'ig pass 
on the opposite side of the ('entral Himakna to the Ravi, 
traverse's the Kulu valley scnithward, and tlu*n bends suddenly 
wi'stward, through the Mandi State and Kangra District, until 
it turns the northern flank of the Siwaliks, and enters the plains 
within a few miles of the Ravi. 'Phence its course is more 
southerly, and it falls into the Sutlej about 70 miles from its 
debouchure. Phe Sutlej, rising near the sourc'e of the Indus 
in 'I'ibet, enters the Province near the Shipki l*ass, traverses 
IJashahr and other Stales of the Simla Hills, and pierces the 
Siwfdiks near Rupar. 'Phence it runs alm(')st due \Nest to its 
junction with the Reas near Sobraon, where it takes a more 
southerly course for 270 miles, and falls intc:) the Trimab 
9 miles north of Uch. Below this coiifiuence the waters of the 
Jhelum, ('henab and Ravi, Sutlej and Beas form the Panjnad, 
or ‘ five ri\er.s,’ which fall into the Indus at IVIithankot, laistly, 
the Jumna, the only one of the great rivers of the ITovince 
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which ultimately drains into the Bay of Bengal, rises in Tehri 
State in the United Provinces, and from its junction with the 
Tons at the eastern extremity of Sirmur territory forms the 
boundary between the Punjab and the United Provinces for 
a distance of over 200 miles. 

The Province presents great varieties of scenery, from the 
snow peaks and glaciers of the Upper Hirnfilayas to the deserts 
of shifting sand in the Sind-Sagar Doab and Bahawalpur. The 
scenery of the Himalayas has often been dcscri[)cd. In the 
Salt Range it is picturesque and even grand in places, and in 
the interior of the range the slopes are everywhere green with 
box and bog-myrtle. The southern face exhibits a very rugged 
and broken appearance, but on the north the contours of the 
hills are for the most part smooth and undulating. Between 
the Salt Range and the Himalayas the aspect of the country 
varies greatly, from the deep, shaly, and infertile ravines of 
Jhelum to tlic rich uplands of Uujar Khan. 'The Siwaliks and 
the Pal)bi hills are much tamer than the Salt Range, and the 
vegetation which clothes them is coarser and scantier, though 
the Jaswan Dun in Hoshiarpur is not lacking in richness and 
beauty. But the characteristic scenery of the ITinjab is that 
of the plains, and the contrast between their a[)pearant'e l)efore 
and afte*' the crops have been cut is most striking. As harvest 
approaches, the traveller, es[)ecially in the irrigated tracts, rides 
through an endless expanse of waving croj)s (jf different sha.des 
of colour, out of which the villages .seem to rise like islets in 
an oci^an of green. After the harve.st all is changed ; and the 
dull browr. of the fields is relitnxal only by tlu' tree.s, solitary or 
in groves and avenues, and by the hamlets and village ])onds. 
d'he lowlands through which the great rivers work their way 
retain some of their verdure throughout the year, and, es[)C' 
cially in the east of the Province, arc studded with groves and 
gardens. But in the plateaux between the rivers, and in th(‘ 
great sandy plains of the south, where cultivation is im})ossible 
without the aid of artificial irrigation, the scanty vegetation 
takes a more .sober hue, and the only relief the evt: can find 
from the stretches of bare soil is afforded by stunted and 
infre(|uent bushes. 

Geologically the Punjab falls into three natural divisions : 
the plains, the Salt Range, and the Himalayas. 'Fhe plains 
consist almost entirely of the IndoAhangetic alluvium, but 
contain beds of sedimentary rocks of IVninsular type, d'hese 

^ Condensed from a note by Mr. fl. II. Hayden, (ieological Survey of 
India. 
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comprise a small area of rocks of a transition age, which form 
a series of outliers of the Aravalli rocks at Delhi and to the 
south and south-east, whence they are known as the Delhi 
system \ 'Fhey are composed of a lower group of slates and 
limestones, and an upj)er and much thicker group of quartz¬ 
ites ; the U{)per beds, known as the Alwar quartzites, are 
exposed on the Ridge at Delhi, d'wo small outliers, also 
referred to the Delhi system, are found near the Chenab, at 
Chiniot and Kirana, witliin 35 miles of the beds of extra- 
peninsular type found in the Salt Range. From the strong 
contrast thev afford in j)etrological and dynamic ('onditions, 
thev are alnicjst certainly older than the oldest rocks of that 
range and in all probability ])re'('ambrian. 

In the north of the IVovince the Salt Rangp: stretches from Salt 
the Jhelum \alley on the east to the Indus on the west, and 
crops up again beyond that river. Its geological features are 
j)articiilaiiy interesting, and the age of the salt which gives it.s 
name to the hills is still uncertain. 'J'he lowest beds to which 
a dL’finite pedod can be assigned are shales, yielding trilobites, 
oboius, and hyoliihes, and regarded as Lower Cambrian. I'hey 
are underlain, with a})parent conformity, by pur])le sandstone, 
wlticli may also l)e Cambrian. From its ap[)arent position 
below this sandst(jne the salt marl has been classed as l.ower 
(fambrian or pre-Cambrian, but it also occurs at various 
horizons of higiier levels. It has no appearance of stratification, 
but is a soft, structureless mass, showing no signs of sedi- 
mer tary origin. In it are found immense masses of rock-salt, 
and bands and strings of gy[)sum, with disintegrated jiatches of 
dolomite. Magnesian .sandstone ajipears to lie conformably 
on the oholus shales, but has yielded only fragmentary fossils. 

It is, however, probable that this, together with the overlying 
.salt pseudomor[)h sandstone, belongs to the Cambrian system. 

A great break then occurs, representing the Silurian and 
Devonian and jiart of the Carboniferous epochs ; and the next 
formation, a boulder-bed, lies unconformably on all the older 
deposits. It consists of faceted and striated boulders 
embedded in a fine matrix, giving evidence of a glacial origin : 
a few fossils are found, including Conularia^ and the series is 
regarded as Lower Permian, of the same age as the Talcher 
boulder-bed. The Upper Permian is represented by olive and 
speckled sandstones and lavender clay, containing Conuhula 
and other fossils, and the Productus beds which yield Xenaspis 
and Cydolobus, Over these are found Lower 'Priassic beds of 
^ Manual of the Geology of India^ p. 69 (‘ The Delhi System ’). 
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limestone, sandstone, and marl, containing ammonites, and 
termed ceratite beds. d1ie Middle and Ui)per Trias appear to be 
wanting, the ceratites being overlain by sandstones, oolites, and 
shales, in the upper beds of which have been found ammonites 
and belemnites of Upper Jurassic age. d'hey are followed by 
pisolitic sandstones, containing at the (diichali pass a rich 
Lower Cretaceous (neocomian) flora, and overlain uncoiv 
formably by shales and sandstones with coal seams j)assing into 
Nummulitic limestone, the coal and limestone being of Leaver 
'Fertiary (eocene) age. Above the limestone is another uncon¬ 
formity, folknved by a great mass of sandstone, with beds of 
red clay similar to the Nahan beds of the Himalayas ; this in 
turn is overlain by typical Siwalik sandstones. 

'Idle Himalayas fall into three' broad divisions: a northern, 
a central, and a southern. 1'he northern, known as the 
d'ihetan zone, extends through Kanawar and Spiti into 
Lahul, and affords an almost unbrokc'n scMjucnc'c o( sedi¬ 
mentary deposits ranging from ('ambrian to CreUuaanis. d’he 
oldest beds are slates and quartzites, for the ntost part 
unfossiliferous, but containing in the higher beds trilobiies and 
other fossils of Middle and Upper Cambrian age. 'These arc 
overlai]!, lUK'onformably, bv conglomerate, folknved l)y a gieat 
mass of red cjuartzite, believed to be of LowtT Silurian age, and 
])assing U[) into limestone and marl with Silurian fossils 
(trilohites, corals, At.). The limestone gradually gives place 
to a whiti, quartzite wdiich is rme of the most ('hara('t<‘rist! 
horizons of the Himalayas. Lxcept in Kanawar and Upper 
Spiti the fpiart'dteis usually overlain by beds of Up{)er IkTinian 
age, but ]iear Lis in Kanawar a great thickness of limestone' 
and shale is found ; the limestone contains a rich fauna of 
Lower Carboniferous age and the shales have yielded Upper 
Carboniferous brachiopods and bryoz.oa. Next m order is a 
conglomerate of variable thickne.s.s, overlain by calcareous sand¬ 
stone and a bed of dark micaceous shale representing the 
Permian. The uppermost bed, known as the Productus shales, 
is found throughout the Himalayas, and ('ontain,^ Upper 
Permian brachiopods and ammonites. The latter are csj)ecially 
interesting, as they are closely allied to sjjccies {Xenaspis car- 
bonaria and Cyclolobus old/iami) frcun the upj)er Productus 
limestone of the Salt Range. Above these shales is a thin 
shaly band with ammonite.s, known as the Otoceras l)eds, 
which passes into a vast thickness of limestone, intercalated by 
shale, and re[)resenting the whole of the dVias, and the l.ower 
and probably Middle Jurassic. Fossils are numerous through- 
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out, and rcf)rescntatives of all subdivisions in the A]j)inc Trias 
have been rec o^uiized. d'he limestones are succeeded by tlu' 
well-known Spiti shales, famous for their ammonites, d'liey 
are of Upper Jurassic a^^e, and are overlain by the Giumal 
sandstone and C'hikkim limestone and shales representing the 
Oetaceous system. 

A brf)ad zone of metamor|)hic, crystalline, and unfossihferous Central 
rocks forms the axis of the Himalayas, d'he crystallines ^ 

partly intrusive, and partly the result of contact with the ineta- 
niurphism of the (Gmbrian slates in the northern zone. South 
of the metamorphics, however, the iinfossiliferous sedimentary 
nx'ks c.xtend from Uhamba through Rangra and the Simla Hill 
Slates to Garhwfil. 'They con^i^t chiefly of limestoi^ies, slates, 

(}uart/ites, and conglomerates of unknown age, and have been 
divided into three systems. 'I'he Jaiin.sar system, regarded as 
the oldest, (onsists of grey slates overlain by blue limestones, 
followed by red >lates and (juarl/ites exposed near Chakrata. 

In jaiinsar-Ikiwar and the cast of Sirmur the quartzites are over- 
lain by a ' onsiderable thickness of trap and volcanic ash. 

Abi)\e the jaiinsar system a great development of limestones 
forms iiKcst of the higher parts of the m()untain> running north 
from Deoban, and is known as the Heoban system. It is also 
seen in Sirmur, and in the Shali peak north of Simla. Ab()\'e 
this follows the carbonaceous system, covering the greatest j)arl 
of the Lower Him.^dayas. At the base is a great thickness of 
grey slati;, with beds of grit and quartzite, resembling the 
('a» litrian slates of the 'I'ibetan zone. The slates, whi('h are 
known as the infra-Blaini or Simla slates, are overlain by 
a characteristic series of conglomerates or boulder-slate and 
pink dolomitic limestone, which has been recognized in many 
])arts of the Simla Hill States, while similar beds occur near 
Mussoorie (Jii the east ami in ('hamba to the north-west. 

'I'hese are overlain by carbonaceous shale, followed by a 
quartzite bed of variable thickness, the two being included in 
the infra-Krol group, while the overlying Krol beds consist of 
limestone with subordinate bands of carbonaceous shale, the 
limestone attaining a great thickness in the Krol mountain 
near Solon. The age of the Jaunsar and Deoban systems is 
(juite unknown ; the carbonaceous system has been referred 
in part to the FtTmian and in part (the Krol limestone) to 
the d'rias, but this classification is not final. 

The sub-Himalayan zone consists entirely of Tertiary beds, Sub-Himri- 
as a rule al)iitting against the pre-'rertiary rocks of the central 
and lower zone. These are comparatively narrow on the east, 
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but gradually widen, till on the north-west they spread over the 
plains, forming a continuous mantle covering Jhelum and Rawal¬ 
pindi Districts, and extending to the northern parts of the Salt 
Range. The lowest or Sabathu group consists of grt'y and red 
gypseous shales, with subordinate bands of limestone. It is 
overlain conformably by the Dagshai group, composed of a 
great thickness of grey sandstones, with bright red nodular 
claws. These are followed by bright red or pur{)le clays, over- 
lain by sandstones which constitute the Kasauli group. I'he 
Sabathu grou]) yields fossils of Nummulitic age, while no 
recognizable ft)ssils have been found in the Dagshai, and only 
[)lant remains in the Ka.sauli group ; but it is [)rc)ba[)le that the 
two last represent the oligocene and lower mioeene of Eur<)])e. 
The Upper 1'ertiary or Siwiilik series is separated from all the 
older beds liy one of the most marked structural features of 
the Himalayas, the main lioundary fault, a gieat di.slocaticm 
which can be traf'ed for long distances along the lower parts of 
the range. S.indstones and red clay form the lowest group, 
being well seen at Xahan. 'I'hey are succawHled, often iincdii- 
formably, by many thou.sand feet of very soft grey .sandstoma 
with bands of clay, 'bhese are overlain b\ conglomeratt.'S 
which constitute the upjiermost {)ortion of the Siwfilik scii.*s. 
In the SiWALiK Hilks the thicTness of the series is at least 
15,000 feel. up[)er groups contain great (juanlilies nl 

mammalian remains of [iliocenc age. 

d'he floia fails naturally into four primary divisions tie 
Himalayas, the .submontane belt from the Jumna to the Ravi, 
the plain prop'T, and the Salt Range on both sides ol the 
Indus with connected country in the north-west of the 
Province. 

The Himalayan tract includes the basin of the SuthJ, from 
the Tibetan border at .Shipki to the hill station of Ka.sauli in 
Ambfila District; the basins of the Beas and Ravi, from their 
sources to the submontane tracts of Kangra and (lurdaspur ; 
the basins of the (Tandra and Bhaga, which unite to form 
the Chenab, from the high watershed that divides their sources 
from the Indus valley io the eastern borders of Kashmir and 
Jammu; and a })romontory bounding the Kashmir valley on 
the south, and culminating in the station of Murree about 
6,500 feet above .sea-level. 

Tht Sutlej basin is again divided into two well-marked 
portions, of which the outer includes Simla District and 
adjoining Hill States, with Kasauli. d'he trees and shrubs of 
this portion, to about 6,000 feet, are mainly subtropical; but 
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above this is a temperate belt which begins, roughly speaking, 
at Simla, and is ricli in familiar European forest trees, such as 
yew, f)ines, oak and holly, elm, a horse-chestnut, several sorts 
of spindle-tree and Ijiu kthorn, and, among humbler growths, 
(Towfoots, columbines, anemones, cresses, violets, stitchworts, 
cranesbills and St. John’s worts, brambles, roses, spiraeas and 
wild strawberries, woodbines, guelder-rose and ivy, bell-flowers, 
gentians, Solomon’s seal, meadow-rush, and herh-j)aris. The 
Jlora Sitnh'usis of the late Sir Henry Collett (edited by 
Mr. W. Ik Hemsley) takes in only a part of the Simla Hills, 
but it describes 1,236 species of flowering })lants, a number 
somewhat less than that of the native plants of the I’ritish 
Islands. 'I'he component elements, however, differ materially 
from those oi any Fairopean flora, for, apart from the sub¬ 
tropical contingent, the ()utcr Himalayas preserve many forms 
allied to the jilants of north-eastern Asia (e.g. Hydrafio'ca), 
as well as Indo-Malayan types. 'I'he deodar^ which flourishes 
near Simla, related to the cedvirs of the Lebanon and the 
Atlas. l*la^‘. of Simla the rive*rs drain into the Jumna, and 
not towards the Sutlej, but as a matter of eorn’cnience rx-rtain 
petty States south east of lla.^hahr and the territories of Sirmiir 
are grouped with the Simla area. lit this tract the Chaur 
mountain, rising almost from the plains to over 12,000 feet, 
shows suc(x\ssi\e /ones of \egetation. from the almost trojiical 
valle\s at its soutfu'rn base to birch forest and sub.dpine 
pastures near its summit. 

'.'he upper portion ot the SutK:j basin within Indian limits- - 
tliat is to say, Ranawar and the Sjiiti valley, with Lahul and 
Langi, both drained by the ('henab—constitutes a mainly 
alpine field of huge extent and great elevation. 'The flora 
is most closc-ly linked with the vegetation of Western 'Tibet 
and Maldle Asia, and includes few trees and very little forest. 
A pine, which is also found in the mountains of Afghanistan, 
extends to the lower levels of the inner ('henab basin ; but, 
exce])t in Langi, a small pencil-cedar, stunted junij^ers, a few 
S('attered birches, with pollard wallows growai from sajilings 
planted by the watercourses, comiilete the list of trees for this 
portion of the Punjab Himalayas. 

Crossing outw'ards again to the basins of the Beas and Rdvi, 
the Kuhi valley and the higher glens of Chamba present a far 
more varied and luxuriant aspect to the forester or botanist. 
'I'he trees arc mainly those of the Simla country ; but certain 
shrubs and herbs reappear that are rare or absent in the Sutlej 
valley, owing doubtless to its greater indraught from the heated 
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sands of the Punjab and Northern Raj})utana. On the other 
hand, some West Asian types—for examj)le, the wild olive and 
the Oriental clematis—are found in the drier parts of Kiilu more 
abundantly than to the eastward, while a few European forms, 
c. g. the great spearwort and the purple loosestrife, find their 
eastern limit in the Beas valley. The hill stations of Dalhousie 
and Dharmsala come within this area. Epiphytic orchids, 
which are missing from the Simla country except very locally, 
reappear near Dharmsala, but do not pass west of the s[)urs 
that divide the Kangra ranges from the basin of the Knvi. 

The Murree hills, which are separated from the Ra\i 
country by a long stretch of the Outer Himalayas lying within 
Jammu territory, differ considerably owing to the presence of a 
stronger West Asian element in their flora. 

The submontane belt is practically restricted to the Districts 
of Ambala (with its adjoining States), Hoshiarpur, and Kangra. 
Idle sal tree, which is not found elsewhere to the west of the 
Jumna, survives in a single dun (or strath) connected with the 
Kangra valley, but actually within the northern border of 
Hoshiarpur District. The Kiarda Dun in Sirmur State and 
the Kalesar forest in Ambfila shelter a number of species 
that are characteristic or abundant in the Siwfdik tract east 
of the Jumna, though unknown or rare farther westward. 

The plain has also its subdivisions, which are, on the whole, 
even better marked than those of the Himalayas, an imjjortant 
influence being exercised by the climate of the (ircat Indian 
Desert which borders the whole southern limit of the Province, 
and sends out two arms which embrace the actual country 
of the five ‘ rivers. Idiat on the east takes in a great part 
of the Phulkian States, its apex being near the town of 
Eudhiana, on an ancient bed of the Sutlej, ddie western arm 
(locally known as the T hai) extends from the Sind border up 
the Indus valley to the south-west angle of the Salt Range. 
The eastern chain of sandhills and alternating barriers has 
of late, however, lost much of its desert character through 
canal extensions. From Ludhiana to the Jumna valley, and 
along the Jumna to the neighbourhood of Delhi, the country 
is substantially a portion of the great Gangetic plain, though 
some interesting peculiarities pre.sent themselves : a crowfoot 
(best known from North-Eastern America) occurs, also a rose 
which is elsewhere most abundant in the swam})s of h^astern 
Bengal, and a kind of scurvy-grass {Cochlearia)^ a genus usually 

* The Peas, Rfivi, Chenab, Jhelum, and Indus. The Sutlej is included 
in Hindustan, of which at the same time it forms the traditional boundary. 
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partial to far colder latitudes. 1'he south-east portions of the 
I’rovince, and the upland tract skirting the western valley of 
the Jumna, j)rescnt certain features of the Deccan flora, 
merging ultimately in the Aravalli system. Trees in the 
extreme south-east are few, and mostly of Arabian or North 
African affinity. Similar forms, though seldom reaching the 
dimensions of a tree, characterize the southern fringe of the 
ihmjab; but towiirds the Indus, a West Asian or indeed 
li]ur()j)ean element becomes prominent, in the case especially 
of those field annuals whi('h come up each winter with the 
cro])s of the season : such as poppy, fumitory, rockets, catchfly, 
sptirrey, chick weed, vetches and trefoils, thistles, blue pim- 
jiernel, bindweed, toadflax and veronicas, broomrajie, goose- 
foots, milkspurges, asphodel and others. 

between the desert and the Indus the doabs bounded by 
the great ri\ers presented formerly a suc:cession of alkaline 
wastes, often co\ered with low bushes of the saltwort tribe, or 
until led expanses dotted with a scrub of thorny bushes of the 
Acacia family and of van {Salvadora, a desert representative 
of the oli\(.‘), with an occasional row of tamarisks near a creek 
or waterhole, relievc-d in the autumn by a short lived Hush of 
climbing plants, and in good seasons by an abundant crop 
of grasses, which afforded coarse but invaluable pasture to 
the cattle of the nomad j)opulation. Canal extension and 
systematic state colonization are now changing all this rapidly, 
and the flora is approximating to the general s})ring and autumn 
Series of agrestal species of Northern Intlia, though a strong 
"West Asian admixture maintains itself. Ileyond the Indus, in 
Dera Cha/i Khan District, this ‘Oriental’^ element begins 
to predominate, even as regards shrubs and ])erennials ; and 
it continues northwards to the Salt Range and the hills near 
Attoi’k, where several types common to the Orient and the 
Mediterranean, e.g. pinks and larkspurs, may be gathered at 
less than 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

Himalayan forms are still prevalent in the Salt Range, Salt 
especially at the higher levels. On the north face of the 
culminating summit (Sakesar), at about 4,800 feet above the 
sea, there are a few oaks, of a common North-A\'est HimMayan 
species, while herbaceous plants of the same region intermingle 
with trans-Indus representatives ; hut the slojies abound with 
box-trees, olives, and other Western forms. The herbs and 
grasses, moreover, although Indian forms abound, include 

‘ The region from the Mediterranean to the Indus, and between the 
Red Sea and the Steppes, is thus termed by botanists. 
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a decided proportion of more Western types; but, owing to the 
dryness of the climate, these are usually such as characterize 
the arid zone that extends on the west through Africa to the 
Atlantic Islands. 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth century both lions 
and tigers appear to have Vjeen common, and the Nardak of the 
Eastern Punjab was a favourite hunting ground of the Tdughal 
cmjierors. As late as 1827 Major An hcr says that lions were 
sometimes seen within 20 miles of Karnal, while tigers wer(‘ 
exceedingly numerous in its immediate vicinity ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Sirsa and in other parts of the Punjab tigers 
were abundant until past the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Lions arc now entirely extiiua and tigers jiractically so, though 
occasionally a straggler from the Aravalli Hills is found in the 
South-lLasl Punjab, or one from the eastern d'arai in Nahan or 
Ambala. Another animal practically extinct in the Ihinjab 
is the wild elephant, though it is occasionally met with in 
Nahan and Anibala. 'Phe only common representatives of 
the feline tribe arc the leopard, the hunting leo[)ard, and wild 
cat, with the lynx, along the southern border; the leojiard 
is chieily found in the hills. 'I'wo kinds of bear, the black 
and the brown, are found in the hill> ; hyenas and wohes are 
seen in most I'istricts, but are not common ; ja('kals and foxes 
on the othei hand abound. Ibex and Mrrra/are found in the 
Higher Himfilayas, and lower down musk deer, barking deer, 
and wild goats; in the Salt Range the urial (Ovis vignci\ is 
not uncommon. In the plains antelope are jilenliful, especially 
in the east and south of the Provinia;, and 7 iJlgai^ ‘ravine dt'cr ’ 
(ckuikara)^ and hog deer (/Jr/za) are common in [ilacH's. 'Phe 
wild hog, liadger, porcupine, and hare are found in most parts, 
d'hc grey ape lives in the hills, and monkeys abound, 

bfith in the hills and in the canal-irrigated Distric ts. 'Phe 
otter and river porpoise are found in all the rivers. 

Peafowl are jdentiful, and so is the lesser bustard; the great 
bustard is h^ss common. Flocks of .sand-grouse (imperial 
painted, pallas, and pintail) are frequently .seen in the dry 
tracts. 'Phe grey partridge is found everywhere, and the blac k 
})artridge is occasionally met wath; in the hills the chikor 
{Caccahis chukor) and sisl {Ammoperdix are 

common, and the snow partridge is found at high ek'vations. 
All the Indian phea,sants are found in the Himalayas, including 
the argus, mo?ml, koklas, chir^ and white-crested pheasant. 
Bush-quail and rain-quail are found in the plains, and the 
common grey quail comes in hosts at the ripening of the 
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wheat. In the winter large numbers of waterfowl visit the 
rivers and jhlls. The most common ducks are the sealing-wax 
bill, pintail, mallard, pinkhead, shoveller, teal, and goose teal; 
geese, cranes, flamingoes, pelicans, ibises, herons, bitterns, 
snipe are all also more or less plentiful. The crow, vulture, 
and kite are ubiquitous, and the adjutant bird is occasionally 
met with. Hawks of various species are found, and often 
fetch high prices for sporting purjjoses. Green parrots fill 
the air with their screeching in the irrigated tracts, the golden 
oriole sometimes flashes through the trees, and the blue jay 
and woodpecker lend a frequent note of colour to the scene. 
Immense flocks of rosy pastors visit the plains in the hot 
season, and th(^ moi?ia is common everywhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of houses. 

'J'hc sharp-nosed or fish-eating crocodile (g/zjrnT/) is found Kepules 
in all the great rivers, and the blunt-nosed crocodile or jna^ar 
{Crocodilus palustris) is also met with in the lower reacfu;s. 
d'he poisonous snakes are the karait^ cobra, Echis cari?iata 
{kappa), and, in the east of the Province, Russell's viper. 

Lizards of various kinds are common. The commonest fish 
arc the rohu (Labeo rohiia) and mahseer, the latter of wliich 
runs up to 50 lb. 

Locusts sometimes arrive in swarms, chiefly from the south- Insects, 
west, and do considerable damage. White ants attack timber 
and garnered grain, which is also much subject to injury irom 
weevils. Mosfjuitoes abound, and \\ith sandflies combine to 
make life a burden in the hot season ; and house-flies swarm, 
es])cc‘ially towards the beginning and ending of winter, v^cor- 
pions and centij)edes are numerous, but not much seen, d'he 
hi'ney-bee, hornet, and wasp are common, and the firefly’s 
flashing light is to be seen wherever there is irrigation. 

Over the greater part of the Punjab the climate is of the Meteor- 
most [)ronounced continental character, extreme summer heat 
alternating with great winter cold ; but its diversified surface, 
including montane, submontane, and plains zones, modifies 
very largely the temjierature, weather, and climate in different 
parts of the Province. 'Phe Punjab has accordingly been 
divided into four natural divisions, in each of which the general 
meteorological conditions are believed to be fairly homoge¬ 
neous. These are the Himalayan (stations, Simla and Murree), 
the sub-Himalayan (stations, Anibala, Ludhiana, Sialkot, and 
Rawalpindi), the Indo-Gangetic iflain WTst (stations, Delhi 
and Lahore), and the north-west dry area (stations, Khushab, 
Montgomery, Multan, and Sirsa). 
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As a whole, the Punjab has in normal years two well-defined 
rainy seasons. The first or period of the north-east monsoon 
includes the ‘Christmas rains,’as they are called, which fall 
between the end of December and the end of February or the; 
middle of March. 'Phe second rainfall period is that of the 
south-west monsoon, from the end of June to the middle of 
Sejitember. 'The rainDll is naturally lieaviest in the Himalayas. 
The highest average received is 126 inches at Dharmsala, and 
the average of the Himalayas is nowhere less than 36. In the 
plains the rainfall decreases rapidly away from the hills. 'J'he 
submontane zone, which skirts the foot of the hills, and of 
which Kavvalpindi and Sialkot may be taken as typi(\al stations, 
has an annual fall of 30 to 40 iiK'hes. The eastern jilains from 
Delhi to Taihore belong to the West Cangetic [)lain, and have 
a mean rainfill of about 24 inches, the valley of the Jumna 
having a higher rainfall than the rest. To the west and south¬ 
west lies the dry area, characterizx‘d by an extremely light and 
variable rainfiill, and a beat and dryness in die hot sc-ason 
extreme even for the Punjab. The ordinar}’ south-west mon¬ 
soon winds from the Sind and Kathiawar coasts encirc le*, but 
do not blow into this area, which therefore gets very little rain 
from this source, though it occasionally receives heavy c yclomc 
downpours from storms that have travelled westward from 
the head c)f the Bay. Montgomery and Multan are tyj)ical 
stations of this tract. 

'[ he plains, owing to their arid nature and remolene.vs 
from the sea, are subject to extreme vicissitudes of climate. In 
the winter the cold exceeds anything met with elsewhere in 
the plains of India. In January and February the night 
temperature c:ommonly falls below freezing-point, while by day 
the thermometer does not as a rule rise above 75^; and for 
four months of the year nothing can be more perfect than the 
Punjab climate, with its bright sun and keen invigorating air. 
In summer, on the other hand, the fierce dry heat is sur])assed 
only in Sind. In June the thermometer commonly reaches 
115° to 121°, while the night temperature averages from 
79" to 83". 

About the end of December the weather conditions ordi¬ 
narily become disturbed ; rain falls in the plains and snow on 
the hills. The rainfall of this .season is almost exclusively due 
to cold-weather storms or cyclones, which follow each other at 
varying intervals, averaging about ten days, from the end of 
December to about the middle of March. Important features 
of these storms are the rapid changes of weather which accom- 
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pany them. Their approach is preceded by the appearance of 
a bank of cirrus cloud, which gradually overspreads the whole 
sky. Under this canopy the heat rapidly increases, more 
particularly at night, and temj)eratures from 5'^ to 15^ higher 
than usual are registered. In the rear of the disturbance 
a rapid change takes place, accompanying the clearing of the 
skies and the change of wind. The thermometer falls with 
great rapidity, sharp frost on the ground is experienced, and 
air temperatures of 18° or 19*^’ are occasionally recorded at the 
hill stations. I'his fall of temperature a])pears to be directly 
related to the siKjwfall on the hills, and is y)roportional to the 
amount of the snowfall, and to the lowness of the elevation to 
whicli it descends. As the rainfall of this [)eri(xl accompanies 
the march of ('vclonic storms from west to east across Northern 
India, it is ordinarily heaviest at the northern and Indus valley 
stations, and usually diminishes to a very small amount over 
the south and south-east. 

dlie mean t(“mj)erature in most parts increases from February 
to May at about the rate of a month, and by the end of 
Marc'h or beginning of April the hot season is in most years 
fairly established. ITom Ajiril till near the end of June there 
is, as a rule, no rain of importance, though occasional thunder 
and hail storms afford temporary relief from the great heat. 
A desiccating, scorching west wind blows during the greater 
part of this period, and the thermometer ranges from about 
95^ in the early morning to about i 15"^ in the heat of the day. 
d’lie^e westerly w'inds commence to drop tow’ards the end of 
June, and for a few days still, calm, sweltering heat succeeds 
the scorching blasts of the hot winds. About the end of June 
south and east winds bring up heavy cumulus clouds, and in 
favourable years the monsoon rains are then ushered in with 
violent thunderstorms and heavy showers. The rainfall is 
generally very variable and irregular in its advance, and is 
ordinarily brought up by the approach to the south-east of the 
Province of a cyclonic storm from the Bay of Bengal. This 
carries with it the moist south-east air currents from the Bay, 
and at the same time induces an inrush of moist air from the 
north of the Arabian Sea across the Sind and Kathiawar coasts 
and eastern and central Rajputana into the south and east 
Punjab. 'Phe rainfall of the monsoon season is seldom steady 
or continuous, nor does it, as a rule, extend over the whole 
Province, as in the west and south the fall is both scanty and 
uncertain. For two or three days in succession heavy, fairly 
general rain may fall; but this is succeeded by intervals of 
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oppressively hot and sultry weather, when the rain ceases or 
only falls as scattered showers. These conditions continue 
with greater or less intensity till the second or third week of 
September, when, with not infrequently a second outburst 
of violent thunderstorms, the rains cease and fine weather 
commences. 

Storms and Severe cyclonic slorms are practically unknown in the 

c}clones, Hailstorms arc fairly frequent, especially in March 

and April, and often cause considerable damage to the crops. 

Floods. Although the Province is traversed or bounded by seven 
large rivers, it is not to any serious extent subject to inunda¬ 
tions from them, and it is only in the comparatively narrow 
riverain belts bordering the channels of the rivers that floods 
do serious harm. An exception to this generalization is 
to be found in the extreme .south-west, where parts of the 
Districts of Dera Clhazi Khan, Muzafiargarh, and Afullan, 
bordering on the Chenab and Indus, arc low enough to be 
subject to frequent inundations even during the J)a^sagc of 
normal hoods. Protection is afforded by the erection of dikes, 
but they are not always sufh('iently strong to resist a heavy 
spate. I^early all the high floods of which recf)rds exist have 
occurred in July or August, when the summer monsoon is at 
its height. I'he earliest of these was in iSgg, when the town 
and cn ii station r)f Shahpur were washed away by the Jhelum. 
In 1856 and in 1878 the Indus rose very high, and on both 
occasions the towns of Muzaffargarh and Dera Dhfizi Klinn 
were flooded out and large portions of the Districts submerged. 
In 1892, 1893, and 1905 the (Ihenfib and the jhelum were 
heavily flooded, and in the second of these years the Kotiala 
suspension bridge on the Kashmir road was carried away. 
The great Indus flood of 1878 is said to have been in })art 
the result of heavy landslips in the hills. 

Earth- Throughout the period over which authentic' records of 

quakes. Indian earth(|iiakcs extend, the Punjab has repeatedly suffered 
from the effects of seismic disturbances of greater ur less 
intensity. This is due to the presence of important lines of 
weakness in the earth’s crust, caused by the stresses involved 
in the folding of the Himalayas and resulting in the develop¬ 
ment of faults. The most important of these is that known as 
the ‘main boundary fault,’ which runs through the Lower 
Himalayas from end to end of the Punjab. Along these lines 
readjustments of the eciuilibrium of the crust are constantly 
taking place, and when these readjustments are irregular or 
spasmodic the movement results in an earthquake. Such 
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t;arthquakcs as are due to this cause arc naturally most severe 
in the neighbourhood of the fault. A striking exemplification 
is to be found in the Kangra earthquake of 1905. About 
20,000 human beings perished in this catastrophe, which 
lanks as one of the most disastrous of modern limes. The loss 
of life occurred principally in the Kangra valley, Dharmsala, 

IMandi, and KulCi, but the shock was perceptible to the 
unaided sense throughout an area of some 1,625,000 square 
miles. Although this most recent catastro|)he dwarfs all 
earthquakes previously recorded in the ITovince, those of 
j8o 3, 1827, 1842, and 1865 were of considerable severity. 

The Punjab was undoubtedly the seat of the earliest Aryan His-ion. 
settlements in India, and the RigA'edawas probably composed 
within its borders. In one of its finest hymns the Vipasa 
(Teas) and Sutudri (Sutlej) are invoked by the sage Visvamitra 
to allow the host of the Pharatas to cross them dryshod. And 
in the later ^'edic period the centre of Aryan civili/ation lay 
farther to the south-east, between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
in the still sacred land of Kuri'KsH}:tra round Thancsar, the 
battle-field of the Mahabharata, while Indrapat near Delhi still 
preserves at least the name of Vudhi.shthira's capital, Indra- 
prastha. l or a brief period after 500 ii.c. part of the Punjab 
jiiay base formed a Persian })ro\ince, the Indian satrapy 
conquered by Darius, which stretched from Kalabagh to the 
sea, and jjaid a tribute of fully a million sterling. 

In invading the territories east of the Indus Alexander 
yielded to mere lust of comjuest, for they no longer owed 
allegiance to the Persian empire. In 326 u.c, he crossed 
the river at Ohind or Und, invading theral')y a depend¬ 
ency of Porus (Paurava), whose kingdom lay in the Chaj 
Doab. The capital of this dependency was Taxila (San¬ 
skrit, Takshasila), now the ruins of .Shahdheri, but then a 
great and flourishing city, which lay three marches from the 
Indus. Its governor, Omphis (Ambhi) or Taxiles, was in re¬ 
volt against l^orus, and received the Macedonians hospitably. 
Leaving Philippus as satrap at Taxila, .Alexander, reinforced 
by 5,000 Indians under Taxiles, marched to the Jhelum 
(Hyda.spes), where he found Porus prepared to dispute his 
passage of the river, probably near Jhelum town. Alexander, 
however, turned his enemy’s right flank by crossing higher up, 
and defeated him with great loss. Porus himself was captured, 
but soon admitted to alliance with the Macedonians and 
granted the country between the upper reaches of the Jhelum 
and Chenab (Bhimbar and Rajauri). His nephew, also named 
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Porus, ruler of Gandaris ([)ossil)ly the modern Gondal P)ar, 
between the (dienab and the Ravi), had already tendered his 
surrender; hut the Macedonians crossed the ('henah and 
drove him across the Ravi. Here, in the niodern District 
of Amritsar or Gurdaspiir, Pim[)rama, the capital of the 
Adraistoi, surrendered to Alexander, and he then invested 
Sangala, the capital of the Kathaians. Having taken it by 
assault he advanced to the Reas; but his soldiers being 
reluctant to cross that river, he erected twelve massive altars 
on its bank to mark the eastern limits of his invasion, and 
returned to the Jhelum, making Porus governor of all the 
conquered country west of the Reas. 

At his newly founded city of Rucephala (?Jhelum), Alex¬ 
ander now prepared a flotilla to sail down the Jheluni and the 
Indus to the sea. Starting late in October, 326 r,.c., the Mace¬ 
donians marched in two divisions, one on either side of the river, 
Alexander himself w'ith some of the trooj)s sailing in the fleet, 
which numbered nearly 2,000 vessels, great and small. At 
the capital of Sophytes (probably Rhera) he was joined by 
Philippus, and thence hastened to invade the territories of 
the Malloi and Oxydrakoi, two powerful tribes which held 
the country south of the confluence of the Jhelum with the 
Chenab. The stronghedds of the former soon fell, as did a 
Rrahrnan city (? Atari or Shorkot) ; but the capital of the 
Malloi offered a desperate re^istan(‘e, and had to be earned by 
assault, in which Alexander himself was wounded. The Mehoi 
and Oxydrakoi now' submitted, and the satrap} of Philij)pus 
was extended to the conOuenc:c of the (dienfd) w'ith the Indus, 
including the#vathroi and Ossadioi tribes. At the ( onfluencc 
of these rivers Alexander foundtal a ( it)-, [)ossihly the modern 
Uch Sharif, and thence sailed on down the Indus to the 
capital of the Sogdoi, where he fortified anothei city, con¬ 
structed dockyards, and repaired his ships, II is voyage now^ 
lay through the kingdom of Mousicanu^, corrCbponding to 
the modern Sind. 

Alexander thus made no attempt to hold the* Ihiniab east of 
the Jhelum. 'Phat country he designed to make a dependent 
kingdom under Porus, while Philippus governed the Sind- 
Sagar Doab as satrap. This arrangement, how’cvt'r, did not 
endure. In 324 I'hilippus was murdered by his nuTcenaries, 
and no successor wars apjiointcd, Eudamus and Taxiles being 
ordered to carry on the administration. After Akwander’s 
death Porus ousted Peithon from Sind, and in revenge 
Eudamus decoyed him into his [)ower, and murdered him six 
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years later. His execution was the signal for a national revolt 
against the Macedonian [)ower. Eudanius withdrew with his 
(Ireek garrison, and (liandragupta (Sandrocottus), the Mau- 
ryan, made himself master of the Punjab and the lower Indus 
valley. Himself a native of the l^unjah, Chandragupta organ¬ 
ized the predatory tribes of the north-west frontier against the 
(ireeks. His mastery of the Punjab enabled him to conquer 
Magadha ; and when, about sixteen years later, in 305 B.c., 
Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, marched into India to recover 
Alexander's Indian con(|uests, he was content to cede to 
('handragu[)ta even the territory west of the* Indus, and to give 
him a daughter in marriage. Under his son Hindusara and his 
grandson Asoka, Buddhism became the state religion of the 
runjab, as is shown by the pillar erected at d'opra and by the 
Ihiddhist remains at Sri Vi.ii\r, in the Bahawalpur State, and 
in the Kangra valles. Under the Mauryan dynasty Taxila 
remained the capital of the great vicerovalty, which extended 
fiom the Sutlej to the Hindu Kush, and probably included 
Sind. After Asoka’s death Kuthydemus, who had usurped the 
(Iraeco-Baetrian throne, extended the Greek power in India. 

In 205 or 206 Antiocluis III of Syria acknowledged hi.s inde¬ 
pendence, and then crossed the Paropamisus into India and 
made a treaty with Sophagasonas (Subhagasena), returning 
t(' Syria in the following \ear. 'Pen years later, in 195 b. c., 
Demetrius, son of Kuthydemus, reduced the Punjab, rebuilt 
Sagala, which he renamed Eulii\demia, and extended his 
coin lests so far that Justin calls him ‘King of the Indians.' 

But while engaged in these conquests he lost Bactria, and his 
successors appear to have ruled only o\er the Western Punjab 
and the Kabul valley ; l)ut little is known about them until 
Menander raised the Grae('o-Bactrian power to its zenith in 
India. According to Plutarch, Menander’s territories extended 
10 tile Narbada and Indus delta. But this great kingdom was 
doomed, as we shall so often find its successors were doomed, 
to fall before barbarian invasion from the west. 

By 100 B. c. Maues or Moga, king of the Sakas, a tribe ex- S.-ik 's .m 
))elled from Sogdiana by the Vueh-chi, founded a kingdom in 
the North-West Punjab, with its capital at Taxila, wiiich en¬ 
dured for about seventy years. This kingdom was overrun by 
Kozula Kadphises, the chief of the Kushan tribe of the Yueh- 
chi. He also destrowd the last Greek principality in India, 
and his son Wemo Kadphi.ses tHimakapisa) had extended 
his sway all over north-western India by a.d. loh About 
^ The (iatc of the I\u>hans is still in dispute. 

C 2 
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A.T). 25, however, we find a Parthian satrapy established in 
Afghanistan and Northern India, with (iondophares, the Gundo- 
feriis of St. I'homas’s mission, as its founder. The Parthian 
power was short-lived, for by a.p. 78 the Rushans had 
recovered their supremacy in the person of Kanishka, under 
whom the so-called Scythian power reached its zenith. He 
was succeeded by Hushka (Huvishka) and Jushka (Vasudeva). 
Under the latter the Kushan dominions shrank to the Indus 
valley and Afghanistan ; and the dynasty was then supplanted 
by Ki-to-lo, chief of the Little Yueh-c'hi, and he in turn by 
the Ej)hthalites or White Huns about the middle of the fiftli 
centur)\ Under Toramana and his son Mihirakula these 
Huns held Northern India, Sagala being their capital. I he 
latter is doubtless the great Mihirakula of the Rajataraujni, 
who lost his cm])ire in Central India and gained the kingdom 
of Ka.shmir, retaining probably the Punjab until his final over 
throw at Karor in 544, after the Ephthalitc power had endured 
for a century. Space precludes any detailed account of the 
religious history of the Punjab after Asoka made Puddhisni 
it.s state religion ; but the coins of the Kushan kings bear 
effigies of Zoroastrian, Greek, and Hindu divinitie.s, while 
Mihirakula’s jiersecution of the lUiddhists was terrible in 
severity, a policy which ])robably contributed to his downfall. 
At ali events, Buddhism was now on the decline. 

In the latter half of the sixth century arose the great king¬ 
dom of Thanesak. This, how’cver, included only the Pun; d) 
east of the Jhelum river; for in the middle of the seventh 
century Hiu(;n d'siang, the Chinese })ilgrim, found 'J'axila and 
Singbapura in the Salt Range dependent on Kashmir, while the 
Central Punjab from the Indus to the Keas formed the king¬ 
dom of 'Pseh-kia, whose capital lay near Snkala, and to which 
Multan was a subject principality. Early in the eighth cen¬ 
tury Thanesar cea.sed to exist as a great kingdom, and the 
Tomar d)nasty of Kanauj established itself in the South-East 
Punjab, where it held Hansi and founded Delhi. After a 
century’s dominion, the Tomars w-ere supj)Iantcd by the 
Chauheins of Ajmer in 1151. 

The Muhammadan conquerors of India invaded the Punjab 
by two distinct routes. As early as the year 38 of the Hijra 
the Khalifa Ali had ajipointed governors to the frontiers of 
Hind, and six years later, in a. d. 664, a Muhammadan general 
penetrated to Multan. 'Phis inroad, however, resulted in no 
permanent conquest; and the first real invasion occurred in 
712, when Muhammad bin Kasim, another of the Khalifa’s 
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generals, conquered Sind and took Multan, which then lay on 
the north bank of the Ravi, in the dominions of Dahir, ruler 
of Sind. He made Multan the base of farther inroads, and 
garrisoned Bramhapur on the Jhelum, the modern Shorkot, 
Ajtahad, and Karor: and afterwards, with 50,000 men, he 
marched via Dipalpur to the foot of the Himalayas near 
Jhelum. But his ill-deserved execution prevented a farther 
advance; and it was not till some years later that the whole 
province of Multan was reduced, and the part of tim Punjab 
de[)endcnt on Kashmir subdued. 

by 871 the power of the Khalifate was on the decline, and 
Multan became an independent and prosperous kingdom 
under an Arab dynasty. 'Phe rest of the Punjab was divided 
among Hindu kings, the Brahman dynasty of Ohind probably 
holding the Salt Range, while as early as 804 Jalandhara or 
'Trigarta was an established kingdom. 

More* than a century elapsed before the Muhammadan 
iidvaiK'e was resumed, afid (Ih.i/ni now be('omcs its ba.^^e. In 
c;79 faipal, king of Lahore, advanced on Gha/ni to encounter 
Sabuktagin, its Amir, at Laghman, but effected a treaty ai'id 
retired, only to lie defeated there nine years later, in 988. 
jaipfil was then in allianc'e with the kings of Delhi, Ajmer. 
Krdinjar, and Kanauj ; and his defeat was decisiNe. as he had 
to surrender four strongholds towards Gha/ni, and Sabuktagin 
o('ciipied the country up to the Indus. Shaikh Hamid, the 
Afghan governor of Multan, also did homage to him. Sabuk 
tagin was succeeded by tht' renowned Mahmud of Gha/ni, who 
in 1001 commenced a series of inroads into India. In the 
first, Jaipfil was defeated near I^eshawar, and, having burnt 
himself to di'ath, w'as succeeded by his son Anand Pal. The 
latter allied himself with the governor of Multan, Abul Fateh 
Vodi, but was also defeated at Peshawar in looh, whereupon 
Multan was reduced. In 1000 Anand Pfd, who had formed 
a great coalition of Hindu rulers, inGuding those of Ujjain and 
Gwalior, met with his sei'Ond defeat near I’eshawar, after which 
.Mahmud sacked Xagarkot or Kangra. Xevertheless in 1010 
Mahmud had again to subdue Multan, where the Karmatian 
heretics had revolted, and de[)ort its Lodi governor. In 1014 
he reduced Nandana, a fastness in the Salt Range, driving 
d'rilochan Pfd, Anand ITU’s son and siuaa'ssor, to .seek an 
asylum in Kasiunir; and in the same year he plundered 
Thane.sar. 'The sul)jugation of the greater part of the Punjab 
W'as hardly ('ompleted before 1021, when 'I'rilochan Pfd was 
defeated again and slain. It was left, however, to Masild, son 
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of iMahmfid, to reduce Hansi, the old capilal of Siwalik, 
in 1036. Jlut the Cihaznivids were alread)' destined to siic- 
cunib to a stronger power, and as early as 1041 Masud was 
compelled by the Seljiik Turks to retreat into the Punjab. 
Nevertheless Ghazni remained the centre of their authority . 
and it was (mly as the 'Purkish ])0werin (Taitral Asia increased 
th;it they gradually withdrew into tht‘ Punjab, until their 
kingdom was virtually confined to that province'. 

Idnall}', in ij8i, Khusru, who signifit'antly bore only tlic‘ 
title of Malik, not that of Shah, surrendered Lahore to the 
invader, usually called Shahab-ud-din, but more correctly 
.Altiizz-ud-din, Muhammad of (ihor. Muhammad was go\ern<)r 
of Ghazni under his brother, the Sultan of Ghoi, wlu-n 
in 1175-6 he took Multan from the Karmatians and laid 
siege to Uch, \\hi(T was betra\ed b)- its (jueen. In 1179 he 
captured I’eshawar. Meanwhile the Kashmir ruler had in¬ 
voked his aid against Khusru, who was endeavouring to 
consolidate his power in the Punjab, with the result tdrtatb 
related. In 1191 Muhammad ol Ghor made his first great 
e\})edition into the South-luist Punjab. After contjuering 
Sirhind, whic'h he garrisoned, he advanced to meet Prithwi Raj 
of Ajmer, who, with his brotluT, the ruler ol l)elhi, and all th( 
chiefs of Ilind, encountered him at 'I'alawari, near 'fhanesai. 
Muhammad was defeated and wounded. In the tolloumg 
vear howevm, ho returned and, though too late to relieve 
Sirhind, overwhelmed Jhathwi Raj, whom he captured, and 
whose brother, Rai Govind of Delhi, fell in the battle, 
which w'as fought on the .s('ene of Muhammad's former 
defeat. Ry this victory Ajmer with all the Siwalik terri¬ 
tory, including Hansi, fell into his hands, and his slave and 
lieutenant Kutb-ud-din Aibak comj)Iel(‘d his w’ork, taking 
Delhi in the lollowing year (1193). tribes of the 

Salt Range, however, made the communications between 
Ghazni and Lahore ])recarious : and, though he suppressed 
them w'ith ruthless severity, Muhammad was in 1206 as.sas 
sinated by them on his way to Ghazni. 

On Muhanimtid’s death Kutb-ud dm established hinisell as 
an independent ruler at Lahore, another slave, dTij-ud-dm, 
obtaining Ghazni. 'Jaj-ud-din soon ousted Nasir-ud-din Ku- 
bacha from Lahore, which he held for Kulb-ud-din, but the 
latter, advancing from Delhi, drove him back to Kirman in the 
Kurram valley, and for six w’eeks occupied Ghazni. On his 
death in 1210 his slave Shams-ud-dm Altamsh was raised to 
the throne at Delhi, while Nasir-ud-diii .se( iired most of the 
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Punjab. lUil 'rfij-ud-din, dri\un from ('enlral Asia l^y the 
Rliwarizmis, retreated into the J^unjal^, wrested I^ahore fnaii 
Nasir ud-din, and attacked Allainsh, only to be defeated and 
taken ])risoncr at Talawari. Allainsh then seized l^ahore, and 
tluis became master of the Punjab, though Nasir-ud-dm main¬ 
tained himself at Ucli. Meanwhile, the Khwarizmis tluanselves 
had had to yield to the invading Mongfjl hordes, and in 1221 
their Sultan Jakll ud-din fled into the Punjab, pursued to the 
west bank ot the Indus by ('hingiz Khan. Escajang from his 
pursuer with a handful of followers, jalal-ud-din defeated an 
iirmy of Altamsli, but fearing to attack l.ahore turned south 
towards Multan and Id h, overthre w Nasir-u(J-din. and returned 
to summer in the Salt Range. 'Phese events led t<j the lirst 
Mongol invasion of the Punjab. Alarmed by Jalal ud-din's 
suceessC's, Chingiz Khan had dispatched against lurn a force 
\\\\]vh ' aptured Nandana and invested Multan. In the 
lullowing Near (1223) another .dbmgol army comjielled jalal- 
ud din to eva( uate the Punjab, alter burning Uch m his retieat. 

I ive yeais later Altamsh defeated Nasir-ud-din and annexed M >111:0] 
Multan and Uch, with Sind. His authority, thus extending over 
nearly the wliole Punjab, was (.onfirnied in 1229 by a diploma 
of inNcstiture from the Abbassid Khaliki of liaghdad. He 
failed, howcNer, to extend his frontier beyond the Sait Range, 
and .in un^uca'e^ful e.x]>edition against the Mongols in that 
(juartci wa-> followed by his death in 123^). Under the 
influence of “the k'orty,* a ('or])^ of'Jdirkish Maniluks which he 
had fo’iued, his dynasty rapidly decaxed. His daughter Ka/.ia, 
the only iMuhammadan (jiieen who ever ruled at Delhi 
{]23t)-.}o), had to face religious disaffection within the citv, 

Nvlu le a Karmatian rising was sii})press(.‘d after much bloodshed. 

Hor feudatories of l.ahore, Hansi, and Multan also rebelled, 
though unsLU cessfully, but such was the N\eakness of the 
kingdom in 1241 that a Mongol army sacked l.ahore. Uch, 
with Sind, beixime independent, and the Turkish Amirs 
dejiosed Razia’s successor, Bahrain Shah, a degenerate son of 
Altamsh, in the following year, d'he reign of the next king, 

.\la ud-din Masud, Nvas chiefly noteworthy for the rise of 
balban, one of ‘the Ibirty ’ who in 1246 compelled the 
Mongols to raise the siege of Uch. For the next twent\ years, 
Balban and his cousin, Sher Khan, feudatory of Lahore, kept 
the Mongols and Karl ugh d'urks at bay. Under Balban's 
stern ruli' the disaffei'tion, which had brought rapine to the 
very gates of Delhi, was checked. More than once he had to 
ravage the Miwvat, while the Mongols made good their footing 
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in the Tndu.s valley, and, aided by a disloyal vassal at Uch, 
placed an intendant at Multan. In 1266 Balban was placed 
on the throne of Delhi, and devoted his whole reign to orga¬ 
nizing resistance to the ilongol encroa(Bments. d’he power 
(^f ‘the h'orty’ was broken. Sher Khan died, not without 
suspicion of poison. Balhan’s son Nusrat-ud-din Miihantmad, 
the patron of the poet Amir Khusru, ])id fair to continue his 
father’s work, but in 1285 fell in battle with the Mongols neai 
1 )i])rdpur, and earned his title of ‘the Martyr Prince.' 

Ktii'n-.tid IVo years later Balban died, and was sucieeded by the 
'' '■ Khilji line of Sultans in 1290. Its founder, Firoz Shah II, had 
to contend with religious disaffection, and in 1296 was assas¬ 
sinated by Ala-ud din Muhammad Shah, his nephew and 
son-in law, who usurj)ed the throne. Ala-iid-din’s ambition led 
him to attempt coiuiuests in Southern India, while from t 2(/> 
to J305 the Mongols overran the Punjab, In 1298, with 
200,000 men, the) fienelrated to Delhi, but met with se\ere 
d(‘reat tinder its walls. In 1303 the}'beleaguered the Sultan 
within the < ity, and, though compelled to retreat after a few 
months'siege, invaded Hindustan in the following \ear. Ala 
ud-du’: nc'W reorganized his forces, and rebuilt the frontier 
towns of Samana and Diprdpur, but failed to prote( t Multan 
and the SiwMiks from the Mongol inroads. In 1304, however, 
Ghazi Beg 'I'ughlak, governor of the Punjab, routed their 
retreating forces and secured a respite from their inroads until 
Muhammad Shah's death in 1316. four }ears of anao U} 
followed, but eventually fihazi lh*g seized Delhi and establislu'd 
the Tiighlak dynasty. Like his Khilji [iredeecssor, the founder 
was assassinated by his eldest son, Muhammad, who in 1325 
caused a pavilion to fall on him, and ascendetl his throne. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak is the most striking figure in medi¬ 
aeval Indian history. His father had l)uilt the great lortress 
of Tughlakfibad, now a cyclopean ruiig near Delhi, but he 
endeavoured to transplant his capital to Deogiri in the Dei can. 
d'hough unal)l(‘ to withstand the Mongols, who in r32 7 
ravaged IMultan and had to be [)aid a vast ransom to sjiaie 
Delhi, he [)lanned the coiupiest of (fhina, Khorasan, and trans- 
Oxiana. A scholar, a poet, and a patron of letters, he was as 
a ruler ruthlessly severe. His economic measures included 
the introdiK tion of a token currency, and led 10 frightful dis¬ 
orders and distress. in and around Delhi a terrible famine, 
caused by his exactions, raged for ytars; but the Sultan took, 
vigorous measures to reshae prosperity, and organized a system 
f)f loans to the star\ing peasantr}'. He obtained a formal 
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recognition frcjm the Abbassid Khalifa of distant Kgypt, though 
he ruled an independent kingdom as wide as that of Aurang/eb. 
Neverllieless his jiower was built on sand, dlic Afghans, w}u> 
now appear for the first time on the north-west frontier, over 
whelmed Multan in 1^4^. Even the country round Sunam and 
Silmana was in open revolt, and the Gakhars seized Lahore. 
Eventually Muhammad bin 'fughlak died of fever in 1351 
while on an e\})edition in Sind, leaving the kingdom to his 
rousin the noble idroz Shfih III. With this king's accession 
the modern histor\- of tin* Punjab begins to take sha})e. fie 
dug canals, notably that from the Jumna, and founded Ili^^ar. 
Sirhind was colonizt'd and bet'ame a separate go\ eminent. 
Xagarkot (Kangra) was teda-n, and Sirmur and the hills north 
!>f Ambrda W(‘re subdued. 

I''irc)z Shfih reigncal for tintty si ven \ears and was succeeded, A 
aft(*r the usual interlude of anan hy, })\ Muhammad Shfih III 
in 1390. Mewai, however, \\a^ in rev(»lr .ind the Khokhars under 
Shaikha sei/ec^ Lahore. Prince lliunfiyun was about to march 
against them, uheii hi^ father's death recalled him to the throne, 
and the rebellion Icul to be put down by Sarang Khan, feudatory 
of 1 )i[)rilpur, in a regular camiiaign in 1394. Hy 1395 the 
empire had fallen into chao^. Rival puppet Sultan^ waged wai 
on one another from tlieir o[)pO'^ing ('njiitals at Delhi, w’hile 
Sarang Khan attacked Multan on his own at count. On this 
scene ol disunion the Mongols reappeared in fonx*. In 1397 
PirMuliammad laid siege to L^ch, Sarang Khan's fief, defeating 
a relieving force, anti also invested Multan, which surrentlcred 
in 13t;8, anti thus [)a\ed the way for d'lmur’s gieat inrt)atl t)f 
that year. Grossing the Intlus south of the Salt Range, 'funrir 
plundert'd I'alamba in .September, anti adwancetl \’ia Ajodhan 
tt) Hhatner. d'hence his martii lay through Fatehribad, 
'Tohana, atatiss the fjhaggar, through Kaithal anti Panipat to 
Delhi, which he sacked on December 26. (frossingthe Jumna 
he attacked Hartlwfir, and recrossing the river in January, 1399, 
deftaitcd Ratn S.iin (probabl\ the Raja of Sirmur) in the 
Kiarda Dun, advanced through the vSiwaliks, tt)ok Nagarkt>t 
and Jammu, anti encamped at Hannu early in March. In this 
incredible march 'runur inassatTcd men, women, and t'hildren 
by tens of thousands, and retliu'etl the country alting his rtiute 
to ruin. It is, howe\er, a ctmsolation tt) read that he killed 
stime thousands of Jats near d'ohana because they were given 
to robbing travellers. The t)nly immediate result of his inroad 
wa.s to reinstate Khizr Khan in possession of Multan, which 
Sarang Khan had wrested from him. On his de{)arture the 
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struggle for Delhi recommenced, with the added miseries of 
pestilence and famine, 'i'hc runjab fiefs remained virtually 
independent, and indeed Delhi never regained her asc endancy 
until Ha bar founded the Mughal dynasty. 

Saiyidsand Eventually in 1414 Khizr Khan, Avho had been practically 
master, not only of Multan, but of the whole Punjab since 
'ihmiir’s dej)arture, took Delhi and founded the Saiyid dynasty, 
which owned a nominal allegiance to the Mongols. But the 
four Saiyid rulers were as weak as those whom they had sup- 
j)lanted. 'The Mongol governor of Kabul exen ised a fitful 
('ontrol over the Punjab, which was in constant revolt under its 
'furk and Khokhar feudatories. Again, the necessity for a 
strong warden of the marchc's comjiclled Muhammad Shfih \\ 
to entrust Dipalpur and Eahorv to Bahlol, a l.odi Afghan, in 
1441, but Bahlol soon patched iij) peace with the Khokhais, 
and in 1451 took Delhi and founded the first Pathan dynasty. 
Multan had become an indej)endent kingdom in 1443. I'ndci 
the I.odis the Piinjal) enjoyed siic'h peac'c as a ('ountry no 
longer worth jilundcring might enjoy. The period is remarkable 
for a poinilar religious revival, for it jiroduced Nanak (i4^'0- 
1538). the founder of .Sikhism. 

MughaK In 152b Pabar, a fugitive- king of .Samarkand, dele,1 led 
Suns. Ibi-fnnm, the l.odi king of J )elhi, at Panipat, and thus established 
the Indian empire of the Mughals. As usual, disunion and 
disaffec'tion had led to the- ruin of the Afghan domination. 
Dauiat Khan, himsi-lf a Lodi, governor of the Punjab, sought 
the aid of Pabar, then king of Kabul, against his kinsman, and 
enabled him to seize ].ahore in 1524, when he established Ala¬ 
nd din, Dauiat Khans uncle, as ‘.Sultan ’ at Dipalpur. Dauiat 
Khan, now alarmed for his own safety, raised a force to oppose* 
Pabar, who had returned to recruit fresh troops in Kilbiil, but 
offered little resistance; and Pabar, having sei/e-d his strong 
hold in the Sivvaliks, marched down the Jaswan Dun, c rossed 
the Sutk'j, and overthrew Ibr.ahim at Panipat in April, 
1526. Pabar spent the last years of iiis life in establishing 
his rule in India from the ca})ital at Agra, and on nis death 
at the age of fc^rty-eight, llumayun succeeded him in 1530. 
Put Kamran, Babars seeamd son, promjitly annexed the 
Punjab, and, though the Afglian jiower was still far from 
crushed, Humayiln frittered away his power in a futile; ('oncjuest 
of Gujarat. In 1540 .Sher Shfih drove him out of India, 
through the Punjab and into the desert country near Uch, 
whence he fled to I^ersia. Sher Shfih held effective control of 
the Punjab, building Rohtas in jhelum District to overawe the 
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(iakhars of the Salt Range, wlio had long been vassals or allies 
of the Alughals. Aided by the Shah of Persia, Humayiln 
expelled Kainran from Kribul in 1547, and eight years later he 
overthrew Sikandar Suri, who had seized the lAinjab, defeating 
him at Sirhind in 1555. Sikandar retreated to the Kangra 
hills, and Akbar was j)ressing in j)iirsiiit of liim when he received 
news of llumayun's d(;ath at Delhi in 1556. 

W ith Akbar's accession a new era began. 'The Mughal Akbar. 
enij)ire was finally and firmly established, and the Punjab, 
after twenty years of inr'essant war, enjoyed comparative peace. 
Sikandar was indeed intrendied at Mankot, and llimu, a sho{)- 
keC[)er of Rewari, who had risen Kj be W'azir of the last of the 
Afghan emjierors, seized ]>elhi and proclaimed himself ruler of 
India under the title ol X’ikramrtjii. lii J55b, howeser, Akbar 
routed him at 1 ‘anipat. Mankot surrendered after an eigiu 
months’ siege, and only a difficult camjuign was required to 
seeure the north west Iroiuier m 15S6. With the rest of India, 
the Punjab benelued by Akbar's lefirni'' and owes to him the 
toundations of its modern rewcnue systun. 

d’he accession of Jahangir in if»05 was followed almost jaiieng 
immediately by the revolt of his sonKhusiu, who esea])ed from 
z\gia and laid siege to Lahore. The rebellion was suppressed 
by the eiiijieror in persoir, and the adherents of the defeated 
jirinc'e Were jiunished with fearful severity. In i()ij Jahangir 
married Xur Jahan, who during the remaining years of his 
reign (lominated his polic) and his forttines. Ider intliience 
at lirst \wis for good ; but later she iinolved the emperor in con 
diets With his son, Khurram tShah Jahan), and his famous 
geiieial, Mahabat Khan, who in jozh seized the emperor in 
his cam]) on the Jhelum. Alter making a spirited attempt to 
lescuc him, the enqiress consented to share his brief cajitivity. 
Jahangir did not long siir\i\e his release. He died in Ku; at 
Phiiiibar, and was imried at Shahdara near laihore. His 
widow raised a sj)lcndid mausoleum over his remains, and 
herself lived in retirement at laihore for eighteen years after 
his death. 

Shah jahan was pioclaimed at Agia early in 1628, but his shah 
youngei brother, Shahryar, had already set iij) his standard at 
Lahore. 1 le was sjicedily overthrown by the energy of Asaf Khan, 
the lather in law of the emperor, and the ill-starred enterjirise 
terminated with the execution of the pretender and his princi 
pal adherents. During the last five years of Jahangir’s reign, 

Lahore had been the cajiital of the enqiire, but Shfih Jahan 
determined to build for him.self a ikwv capital on the banks of 
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the Jumna at Delhi. 11 is reign was the most pr(>s[)croiis 
period of Mughal rule, a j)eriod of profound internal peaee and 
immunity from foreign invasion ; but it was, notu* the less, 
marked by military activity beyond the frontiers. Kandahar 
was seized in 1639, only to be lost again ten years later; and 
the great expeditions of 1652, commanded by the princes 
Aurang/eb and Dara Shikoh, failed to recover it. The successes 
of the imperial army in ikdkh and Badakhshan in 1644 were 
neutralized by the disastrous rc'trcat conduc'ted b) Aurangzeb 
through the passes of the Hindu Kush, but the e\[)edition 
against Baltistan in 1651 was crowned b)' the capture of 
Skardo. A dangerous illness which prostrated the emperor in 
1657 was the signal lor the outbreak of strife among his sons. 
After his defeat near Agra, Dara fled to the Punjab, trusting to 
his [)opularity with the peo[)le of the [)rovince to gain him 
adherents. In this he was not altogether disappointc'd : but the 
restless activity of his brother c'ompelled him to Hwand in the 
tollowing year he* was ('aptured and i)ut to death at Delhi. 

Is. The reign oi Aurang/eb dates from june. 1858, though his 
tadier survived in confinement at Agra till ihfiO. It was one 
l'»ng struggle against the powers of the South. In tin- Punjab 
the {iroiound peace whic'h the provinct* had known under .'^iifih 
jahan continued lor half a century under his successoi, broken 
only hy ilie march of the imperial armies thiough the pro\iiu'e 
5 erush the Afghan revolt, and by the insurrection 
ol the Ditnamis of Xarnaiil in 1676. 'Phe war with the At.:han 
tribes dragged on for luo years, and was only brought to a c lose 
b\ a tiCiicl'erous massacre at Jk*sha\var. 'The insurredion of 
th'* Satnamis infected the* Hindu population of Agra and Ajmer. 
Detachments ol the imperial arnn were deleated, and the 
insurgents advanc'ed on Deliii. A panic spread throughout 
the army, and it was with difficulty that the soldieis c'ould be 
brought to face the enemy, ('onfidence was restored by the 
personal exertions of the emj^eror, and a (rushing defeat was 
inflic'ted on the insurgents. In the closing years of Aurang 
zeb's reign signs were already \isible that the downfall of the 
enijiire w'as not far distant, and the c'cntury after his death in 
1707 .saw' the rise of a new pf)W'er in the Punjab. 

Sikh- This pow'cr was the Sikhs, originally a mere religious sect, 

founded by Baba Nanak, who was born near Lahore in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, and who died at Dera 
Nanak, on the Ravi, in 153^* ^ account of the sect will 

be found in Prinsep’s History of the Punjab (2 \ols., 1846) and 
( unningham’s History of the Sikhs (second edition, 1853), to 
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which works the reader is referred for a complete or detailed 
narrative. Jklba Nanak was a disciple of Kabir, and preached 
as a new religicai a i)ure form of monotheism, eagerly accepted 
by the peasantry of his neighbourhood. He maintained that 
devotion was due to God, but that forms were immaterial, and 
that Hindu and Muhammadan worships were the same in th»- 
sight of the Deity. His tenets were* handed dowm by a 
succession of Gurus or spiritual leaders, under whom the new 
doctrine made steady but peaceful progress. Ram Das, the 
fourth Guru, obtained from Akbar a grant of land on the sp(.)t 
now occu])ied by the city of Amki isak, the metropolis of the 
Sikh faitii. llere he dug a holy lank, and commenced ilic 
erection of a tempU* in its midst. His son and siu'cessor, Arjtm 
Mai, (omplt'ted the temple, and lived in great wealth and 
magnifK'cncc, besides widely increasing the numbers of )ii> 
sect, and thus e.xciting tlie jealousy of the Mughal government. 
Becoming invohed in a (juarrel with the im}>erial governor ot 
Lahore, Arjun was imprisoned in that city, where he died, his 
loilowers asserting that he had been cruelly put to death. 

‘'Tins act of tyranny,’ writes ld}>hinstone, ‘ changed the Siki^s 
from inoffensne rpiietists into fanatical warriors. 'I'hey took uji 
arms under Har Govind, the son of their martyred pontiff, who 
inspired tliem with his ow'n spirit of revenge and of hatred t(» 
their ojipressors. Being now ojien enemies of the government, 
the Sikhs were expelled from the neighbourhood of Lalioie, 
whicli had hitherto been their seat, and w’ere constrained to 
take remge in the northern mountains. Notwithstanding dis 
s(’nsions which iiroke out among themselves, they continued their 
animosity to the Musalmans, and eonfirmed their martial habits 
until the aci c^sion, in 1675, of (luru Govind, the grandson of 
Har Govind, and the tenth spiritual chief from Nanak. d'hi'- 
leader first coni eived the idea of f(.)rming the Sikhs into a 
religious and military t'ommonweaUh, and executed his design 
with the syst(anatic spirit of a (Irct ian lawgiver.' 

But their numbers were inadetpiate to ata'omplish then 
plans of resistance and revenge. After a long struggle, Chiru 
Govind saw his strongholds taken, his mother and his children 
massacred, and his followers slain, mutilated, or dispersed. 
He was himself murdered in 1708 by a pri^'ate enemy at 
Nander in the Deccan. 'Lhe severities of the Musalmans only 
exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs, and inspired a s[)irit of 
vengeance, which soon broke out into fury. Under Guru 
Govind’s ])iineipal di.sciple, Banda, who had been bred a 
leligious ascetic, and w'ho combined a most sanguinary dispo^i- 
tion w'ith bold and daring counsels, they broke from liicir 
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retreat, and overran the east of the Ihinjal), committing unheard- 
of cruelties wherever they directed their ste{)s. The mos(|ues 
were destroyed and the ]\lullas killed ; but the rage of the 
Sikhs was not restrained by any considerations of religion, 
or l)y any mercy for age or sex. Whole towns were massacred 
with wanton barbarity, and even the bodies of the dead were 
dug u}) and thrown out to the birds and beasts of prey, d'he 
principal scene of these atrocities was Sirhind, which the Sikhs 
occupied, after defeating the gc)vernor in a })itched battle ; but 
the same horrors marked their route through the ('ountry east¬ 
ward of the Sutlej and Jumna, into which they })enetrated as 
far as Saharanpur. They at length received a check from the 
local authorities, and retired to the countr)- on tht‘ upper 
course of the Sutlej, between laidhiana and the mountains. 
This seems at that time to have been their principal se.it ; and 
it was well suited to their condition, as they had a near and 
t:asy retreat when forced to leave the open couittry. d’heir 
retirement on the {)resent occasion was of no long continuance ; 
and in their next incursions tht'y ravaged the country as far 
as the neighbourhood of I.ahore on the one side and ot IKdln 
itself on the other. 

7 ’he em[>eror himself, Ikihfidur Shah, was compelled to 
return from the Deccan in order to proceed against the Sikhs 
in person. He shut them up in their hill fort at D.iher, which 
he captured after a desperate siege ; the leader llanda and 
a few of his {)rincipal followers siic(a‘eded l)y a des[)eraie sally 
in effecting their escape to the mountains, d'he death of 
llahadur Shah in 1712 probalily prevented the exti'rmination 
of the sect. During the dissensions ajid confusion which 
followed that event the Sikhs were allowed to reeruit their 
strength, and they again issued from their mountain fastnesst's 
and ravaged the country. In 1716, however, Abdiis Samad 
Khan, governor of Kaslmnr, was dispatched against them at 
the head of a large army by the emt)eror I'arrukh Siyar. 1 fe 
completely defeated the Sikhs in several actions, took Ikinda 
prisoner, and sent him to Delhi, where he was barbaro.isly put 
to death along with several other of the Sikh chieftains. An 
active persecution ensued, and for .some lime afterwards history 
narrates little of the new sectaries. 

Invasions. In 1738 Nadir Shalds invading host swept over the Punjab 
like a flooded river, defeated the Mughal army at Karnal in 
1739, and sacked the imperial city of Delhi. 'I'hough Nadir 
retired from India in a few months with his plunder, he had 
given the death-blo\v to the weak and divided empire. I'lie 
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Sikhh once more gathered fresh courage to rebel ; and though 
again defeated and massacred in large numbers, the religion 
gathered new strength from tlie blood of the martyrs, d'he 
next great disaster of the Sikhs was in 1762, when Ahmad 
Slulh Durrani, the Afghan (a)n(]ueror of the Marfithas at 
rrmipat in the preceding year, routed their forces completely, 
and pursued them acrr)ss the Sutlej. On liis homeward march 
he destroyed the town of Ainrit.sar, blew up the temple, filled 
the sacred tank with mud, and defiled tlie holy place by tlie 
slaughter of ('ows. but, true to their faith, the Siklis rose 
once more as their confjuerors withdrew, and they now initiated 
a final struggle which resulted in the secure establishment 
of their independence. 

by this lime the religion had come to present very different Itanjit 
feature's from those of baba Nanak’s [peaceful theocracy. It 
had grown into a loose military organization, divided among 
several fnis/s or confederae'ies, with a common meeting-place 
at the ho!\ eitv of Amritsar. 'The Mughals had nominally 
ceded the Idinjab to Ahmad Stuih ; but the Durrani kings 
neviT reall\' extended their rule to the eastern portion, where 
the Sikhs established their authority not long after 1763. d'he 
.\fghan revolution in i8o() facilitated the rise of Ranjii Singh, 
a Sikh adventurer, who had obtained a grant of Lahore from 
/aman Shfih, the Durrani ruler of Kabul, in 1700- Gradually 
this able chieftain spread his power over the greati.'r part of 
the Punjab, and even in i S08 attacked the small Sikh jwinci 
palities on tlie east or left b.ink of the Sutlej. (See ('is SfTLKj 
SiAii,.-.) 'I'hesc sought thi' j>roterlion of the british, now 
masters cl the NorthAW'stern Provinces with a protectorate 
over the royal family of Delhi ; and an agreement was effected 
in i8o() by which Ranjit Singh engaged to preserve friendship 
with the british Go\eminent, and not to encroach on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, on condition of his sovereignty being 
recognized over all his conquests north of that river, a treaty 
which he scrupulously respected till the close of his life. In 
1S18 Ranjit Singh stormed Multan, and extended his domi¬ 
nions to the extreme south of the Punjab : and in the .same 
year he crossed the Indus, and conquered Peshawar, to 
w'hich shortly after he added the Derajat, as well as Kash¬ 
mir. He had thus succeeded during his owm lifetime in 
building u[) a splendid power, embracing almost the whole 
of the present Province, together with the Native State (.)f 
Kashmir. 

jb irsl i! 

On his dealfi in iSjig his .son Kharak Singh succeeded to War. 
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the tlirone of Lahore, but died, not without .su>])icioii of poison, 
in the following year. A state of anarchy ensued, during 
which the Sikhs committed depredations on British territory, 
resulting in what is known as the first Sikh War. 'Bhe Sikh 
leaders having resolved on war, tlteir army, 60,000 strong, 
with 150 guns, advanced towards the British frontier, and 
crossed the Sutlej in December, 1845. 'fhe details of tlie 
camjiaign are sufficiently known. On December 18 the first 
action was fought at Mudki, in which the Sikhs attacked tlie 
troops in position, but were defeated with heavy loss. 'I'hrce 
days afterwards followed the toiighly contested battle of 
Lero/eshah ; on January 22, 1846, the Sikhs were again 
defeated at Ahwal ; and iinally, on February 10, the campaign 
was ended by the capture of the Sikh entrenched position at 
Sobraon. 'i'he British army marched unojiposed to Lahore^, 
which was occupied on February 22, and terms of peace were 
dictated. These were, briefls, the ('cssion in full sovereignty 
to the British (jovernment of the territory l>ing between the 
Sutlej and the Beas rivers, and a war indemnit) of i-^ millions 
sterling. As the Lahore Darbar was unable to pay the whole 
of this sum, or even to give satisfactory se(‘urit\ for the {)a)‘- 
ment of one million, the cession was arranged oC all the liill 
country between the l^eas and the Indus, including Kashmir 
and Hazara • arrangements were made for the payment of the 
remaining half million of w*ar indemnity, for the disbandment 
of th.e Latiore army, and its reorganization on a reduced scale. 
The other terms included the c'ession of the ('ontrol of both 
banks of the Sutlej ; the recognition of the independent sove 
reignty of Maharaja (lulab Singh of Jammu ; a free j)assagc 
through Sikh territory for British troops ; and the establishment 
of a British Resident at Lahore. In addition, at the re(]uest 
of the Lahore (Government, it W’as settled that a British force 
should remain at Lahore for a time to assist in the reconstitu¬ 
tion of a satisfactory administration. Simultaneously, a treaty 
was executed with Maharaja (Tilab .Singh by which the English 
made over to him in sovereignty the Kashmir territo'-y ceded 
by the I^hore government, in ('onsideratitm. of a |)ayment of 
three-quarters of a million .sterling. Shortly afterwards diffi¬ 
culties arose regarding the transfer of Kashmir, which the Sikh 
governor, instigated by Lai Singh, the chief of the Lahore 
Darbar, resisted by forc'e of arms. Lfd Singh was deposed 
and exiled to British India; and in December, 1846, a fresh 
treaty was concluded, by which the affairs of the State were 
to be carried on by a Council of Regenc y, under the direction 
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and control of the British Resident, during the minority of the 
young Maharaja Dalip Singh. 

For a time the work of reorganizing the shattered govern- Seconfi 
ment of the country proceeded quietly and with every prospect 
of success. But besides many minor causes of discontent 
among the people, sucli as the withdrawal of the prohibition 
against the killing of kine, and the restored liberty of the much- 
hated and formerly persecuted Muhammadan.s, the villages 
were filled with the disbanded soldiery of the old Sikh army, 
who were only waiting for a signal and a leader to rise and 
strike another blow for the power they liad lost. At length, 
in A[)ril, 1848, the rebellion of the ex-F)iwan Mulrajat Multan, 
and the murder of two liritish officers in that city, roused 
a general revolt throughout th(^ Punjab. Multan city was 
invested by hastily raised frontier levies, assi^ted afterwards 
by Ikitish troo})S under (General Whish ; the siege, however, 
had to be temporarily raised in September, owing to the rapid 
spread of disaffe('tion among the Sikh troops. I'he two 
rebellious Sardars, ('hattar Singh and Sher Singh, invoked the 
aid of the Amir of Kabul, Do^t Muhammad, who responded 
by seizing Peshawar, and sending an Afghan contingent to 
assist the Sikhs. In October, 1848, the Briti>h army, under 
Lord (jough, assurncal the offensive, and crossed the Sutlej. 
I’roceeding from Ferozepore across the Punjab at an angle 
to the Sikh line of march, it came up with Sher Singh at 
Ramnagar, and there inflicted on him a severe cheik. 'Fhe 
Sikh army, consisting of 30,000 men and 60 guns, made a 
stand at Cdn'lianwfda, where an indecisive and sanguinary 
battle was lought on January 13, 1849. Lwo or three days 
after the action, Sher Singli was joined by his father Chattar 
Singh, bringing with him Sikh reinforcements, and i,coo 
Afghan horse. Lord Gough awaited the arrival of the column 
untler (General Whish (set free by the fall of Multan on 
January 28), and then followed up the Sikhs from Chilianwala 
to Gujrat, where the last and decisive battle was fought on 
I'^ebruary 22, the Sikhs being totally defeated with the loss of 
60 guns. 'Phe Afghan garrison of Peshawar were chased back 
to their hills, the Amir Dost Muhammad himself narrowly 
escaping capture. 'Phe remnants of the Sikh army and the 
rebel Sardars surrendered at Rawalpindi on March 14, and 
henceforth the entire Ihinjab became a iVovince of British 
India. Phe formal annexation was proclaimed at Lahore on 
March 29, 1849, on which day terms were offered to, and 
accepted by, the young Maharaja Dalip Singh, who received 
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an annuity of £50,000 a year and resigned for himself, his 
heirs, and his successors, all right, title, and claim to the 
sovereignty of the Punjab, or to any sovereign {)ower whaU‘V(ir. 
He resided till his death in England, where he j)urchased 
estates, married, and settled down as an J^inglish nobleman. 

The Punjab, after being annexed in 0S49, was governed l)y 
a Board of Administration. It was subsequently made a 
Chief Commissionership, the first (/hief Commissioner being 
Sir John I.awrence, who afterwards became the first Lieutenant- 
Go^’ernor. 

The At the outbreak of the IMutiny in 1857 there were in the 

Mutiny. Punjab the following troops : Hindustanis, 35,000 ; Punjabi 
Irregulars, 13,000; Europeans, 10,000; there were also 9,000 
military [tolice. The Europeans consisted of twt^lve regiments, 
of whom no less than seven were either at Peshawar or in 
the hills north of Ambala, leaving only five regiments to hold 
the country from the Indus to the Sutlej, d'ht* news of the 
massacre at Delhi reached Lahore on May 12. 'hhere hati 
not been wanting premonitory signs that the Hindustani 
s( poys were disaffected and likely to rise ; and, accordingly, on 
May 13, 3,000 native troops were successfully disarmed at 
Mian Mir. At the same time Euro[)ean troojis were thrown 
into me forts of Govindgarh and Idiillaur, the first im[)ortant 
as ccanmand.ing Amritsar, the second as containing a large 
arsenal which subsequently supplied the munitions of war for 
the siege of Delhi. On May 14 the arsenal at Eero/.ej)Oie was 
secured ; the sepoys here mutinied on the following day, 
and escaped ^-ithout punishment. On the 21st of the same 
month the 55th Native Infantry rose at Mardan and fed to 
independent territory ; many were killed in jiursuit, and the 
remainder were destroyed by the hillrnen. On June 7 and 8 
the native troops at Jullundur broke and escaped to Delhi. 
In the first week of July the sepoys at Jhelum and Sifdkot 
mutinied; they were destroyed, as were the 26th Native 
Infantry, w'ho mutinied at Peshaw'ar on August 28. 

Simultaneous with the vigorous suppression of ojien mutiny, 
13,000 sepoys were disarmed wathout resistance during June 
and July. While the Hindustani troops w'erc thus disposed of, 
the dispatch of reinforcements to Delhi, an object of para¬ 
mount importance, proceeded without a break. About May 17 
it had become apparent that the Punjab did not sympathize 
with the movement in Hindustan, and that a good spirit 
prevailed in the Punjabi troops. It was therefore .safe to 
augment them; and eighteen new regiments w'ere raised in the 
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Province during the later months of the year. As these forces 
were being enrolled to supply the place of those who marched 
down to Delhi, the stream of reinforcements was steadily 
maintained. Four regiments from the I>uroj>ean garrison (jf 
the Punjab formed tlie greater portion c)f the force tliat fi st 
marched upon Delhi. Next followed two wings of European 
regiments of infantry. 'Phen a considerable forc e of native 
troops was dispatched, including the Ciuides, twa) reginjents of 
Punjab cavalry, a body of Punjab horse*, two regiments of 
Piinjal) infantry, and a body of 1,200 j)ioneers raised from the 
Mazbi .Sikhs ; 7,000 men, forming the contingent of the cis- 
Sutlej chiefs of l^atiala, Jind, and Nabha, accompanied the 
regular troops U) the siege. An irregular force of 1,000 men 
was also detached to clear the westian part of the Delhi 
territory. W'agon trains were organized from Multan and 
Feroze})ore via Ambilla to Delhi, .^iege trains, treasure, stores, 
and transport animals were* i-K^mred down from the Punjab for 
the besieging fore e. Idnally, in August, one last effort was to be 
made to send reinforcements, in spite of the risk run in denuding 
the Province of Ihiropeans and loyal troops. The* need for aiding 
the fc»rce at 1 >elhi was, however, imperative ; it was therefore 
resohed to send Pirigadier General Nicholson with the movable 
column and every Kurojiean who could be spared, d’wo half¬ 
regiments of luiropean infantry, the 52nd Foot, and three 
regiments of I’unjab infantry were dispatched. These were 
followed by a siege train from Ferozejiore, a wing of the ist 
Ikiloc'h Kc'giment from Sind, and a contingent 2,000 strong 
frr)ni the Maharaj.a of Kashmir. There then remained only 
4,500 l'.uro{)eans (including sick) to hold the Punjab. 

'The crisis had now come. If Delhi were taken speedily, all 
was well ; if otherwise, there would be a struggle for European 
dominion and existence in the Punjab itself. The next few 
wec*ks after the departure of Nicholson'.s column were weeks of 
anxious suspense, in which all eyes were turned to Delhi, 
d’he first sym[)tc)ms of the wavering faith of the people in the 
British power appeared in local outbreaks at Murree in the 
north, and in the wild and barren tracts south of Lahore, 
between the Ravi and Sutlej. Both were, liowever, soon sup¬ 
pressed, and the fall of Delhi on September 14 put an end to 
all further cause for apprehension. The first sign that the mass 
of the inhabitants had regained c'onfidence was that the Sikhs 
of the Manjha, or the tract between the Ravi and the Sutlej 
rivers, who had hitherto held aloof, came forward for enlistment 
in the new levies. 
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The loyal action oi the chiefs had an important nearing on 
keeping the population steady during the crisis. The Raja of 
Jind was actually the first man, European or native, who took 
the field against the mutineers; and his contingent collected 
sujiplies in advance for the Imglish troops marching upon 
Delhi, besides rendering excellent service during the siege. 
The Rajas of Patiala and Nabha also sent contingents for field 
service ; and with the exception of the Nawab of Rahawalpur, 
who did not stir, every chief in the Punjab, so far as he could, 
aided the English in preserving order and in suppressing 
rehellion. Rewards in the shape of grants of territory were 
made to the chiefs of Patiala, Jind, and Nabha, and a large 
talukdari estate in Oudh was conferred u[)on the Raja of 
Kapurthala. 

Since the Mutiny, the Punjab has made rapid progress in 
commercial and industrial wealth. In 185!^ the Delhi territory 
lying on the right bank of the Jumna, together with the 
(amfiscated territory winch had formerly belonged to tlie Na 
wabs of Jhajjar and Rahadurgarh, was transferred from the 
North-Western Provinces to the Punjab, 'fhe territory tlui^ 
transferred included the present Districts of Delhi, Rohtak, 
and (jurgaon, almost the whole of Hissar, and portions of 
Karnfil aiid Eero7.e])ore. I'he year after the suppression of the 
relicllion is ;emarkal)le for the commencement of the first line 
of raihvav in the Punjab, from Amritsar to Multan (b'chruary, 
1859), and for the admission of water into the Pari D('ai) 
Canal. With the cxcej)tion of f)unitive military expeditions 
against marauding hill tribes, the history of the Province has 
been one of uninterrupted j)rogrcss. Canals have spread 
irrigation over its thirsty fields : railways have o{)ened new 
means of ('ommunication for its surplus [)roducc ; and Pritish 
superintendence, together with the security affortled by a firm 
rule, has developed its resourc'cs with ast(jnishing rapidity. 
In October, 1901, the North-West Frontier Province was 
formed. It comprises all the territories formerly administ(‘red 
or controlled by the Licutenant-tiovernor of the J'lineal) which 
lie to the west of the Indu.s, except the trans-Indus j)orti(:)n of 
the Lsa Khel tahsil of Mianwiili District, the Distritl of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and the territory occupied by the ])r()tected tril)es 
on its western border and known as the Paloch Tran.s-frontier. 
It also includes the District of Hazara, east of the Indus. 

Though the Punjab was the earliest seat of W'dic civiliza¬ 
tion, archaeology has hitherto failed to discover any monuments 
or traces of the epic period. Not a single relic of the Macedo- 
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nian invasion has been brought to light, and, as in the rest of 
India, the oldest archaeological monuments in the Punjab are 
the Asoka inscri[)tions. Of these, two were inscribed on {)illars 
whi('h now stand at Delhi, where they were re-erected by 
Firoz Shfih in about 1362, one having been originally erected 
at Topra at the foot of the Siwfdik Hills in the Ainbala District 
of this Province, and the other near Meerut in the United 
Provinces. Both the inscriptions are in the ancient Brahmi 
script, which is found in all the Asoka inscriptions excepting 
those at Shfihb:lzgarhi and M^Unsuika in the NorthAVest 
I'rontier Proviiu'e. I'he vast ruins of'I'akshasila (Taxila), n('W 
known as Shnhdheri, in Rawalpindi District, remain to show 
the extent of the capital of the great Mauryan province which 
com])rised the modern Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province. South-east of I'akshasila is the tope of Manikyala, 
identified by (ieneral Sir .Mexander Cunningham as one of the 
four great stupas mentioned by the ('hinese pilgrim Fa Ilian. 

It is the largest stupa in Northern India, and is believed to 
lane bec-n built to commemorate the sacrifice of the Bodhi- 
sattva, who gave his body to feed a starving tigress. Near this 
great stupa is a smaller one, which contained a slab with a 
Kharoshthi inscription recording its erection during the reign 
of Kanishka early in the Christian era. 

In Rangra District a few remains testify to the prevalence buddhism, 
of Buddhism in the Himalayan valleys of the north-east 
Punjab. Close to Pathvak, 6 miles south-east of Kanhiara 

Knshna-vihara), a votise inscription of a primitive ty[)e in 
bf»th Itrahmi and Kharoshthi has been found ; and at 
Kanhiara itself an inscription, also in both ('harac ters, records 
the foundation of a monasttTv, and indicates the existence 
of Buddhism in that loi'ality during the second century a. r». 

A much, later inscription at Chari contained the formula of 
the Buddhist faith, d'he existence of Buddhism in the south¬ 
west of the Punjab is tlemonstrated by the ruined stupa and 
inscri[)tion at Sri \’i:har in the modern State of Bahawalpur, 
and by a similar ruin at Naushahra, 100 miles semth-west 
of Sui Vehar. 

I'he Punjab can .show but few Hindu antiquities. To some Hinduism, 
extent this is due to the destructive action of the great rivers 
on whose banks the ancient cities lay, but the iconoclasm of 
the Moslem invaders was even more destructive, d'hus the 
Arabic iirscriptions on the Jama Masjid or Kuwwat-ul-Islam at 
Delhi record that material for the building was obtained by 
demolishing twenty-.seven idol-houses of the Hindus, and their 
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profusely carved but partially defaced pillars arc still to be 
seen in its colonnades. But the early Muhammadans often 
preserved the ancient Hindu monuments which were free from 
the taint of idolatry, for in this very mosque stands the iron 
pillar erected by Baja Chandra, possibly Chandra Guj)ta II, an 
early king of the Gupta dynasty (a.d. 375-413). d'he Inner 
Himalayas, however, mostly escaped the Muhammadan inroads, 
and some ancient Hindu shrines have survived ; but owing to 
the style of construction prevalent in the hills, in which wood 
enters largely, the remains are few and not of \ery great 
antiquity. Stone teinjiles exist at Baijnath, where there is an 
inscription of 1239, and at Norpuk. Those in the Kangka 
fort were destroyed by the earth(iuake of April, 1905. In 
Kulu the stone lin^am tein])le at Bajaura contains some 
sculptures of great age, and the temple of I’arasurama at 
Nirmand on the Sutlej yio.ssesses a cojiperplale of Raja 
Samudra Sena of unknown date. 'The temj)le of Hitlirnba 
Devi at Manfili, which bears an insc ription cut among profuse 
wood-carving, recording its erec'tion in the sixteenth century, 
and that at Nagak have conical wooden roofs presenting a type 
peculiar to the hills. All these places lie in Kangra District. 
In the (diamba State the De\i temples at Bakmai k and 
Chitkadi date from the eighth century a.i>. They arc* of a 
different styie from the two Kulu temples last mentioned, and 
thcjr ^vc^od-car^’ing is superior to tliat found at Manali. 'rh(‘ 
teruiile at Tri'loknath in the Mandi State contains a Sarada 
inscrip’ion. d'he temples at MaF-ot and Kathwar in the Salt 
Range arc* built in the Kashmir style. 

d'he Muhammadan period inaugurated a new architectural 
era, nowhere in India better exemplified than in tlu Tunjab. 
d'he early Pathan period (1193 1320) rejiresented by the 
Kuwwat-ul-Islam, the Kutb Minar, the touib of Altamsh, the* 
gateway of Ala ud-din, and the Jamfuit khana mosiiuc* at Delhi. 
Another noteworthy monument is the tomb of Allamsh’s 
eldest son at Malikpur. d'he d'ughlak or middle Ikithan 
period (1320-1414) is rcjiresented by the vast ruins of d'ughlak- 
abad and of Idrozabad near Delhi, with the Kalan mosipie 
and other monuments in and around that city. 1'he later 
Pathan period (1414-1556) produced the Moth ki-masjid near 
Mubarakpur with its glazed tile dec'oration, and the* imjiressive 
Kila-i-Kohna mosepje of Sher Shah at Indrapat, with other 
monuments round Delhi. The Mughals revived the splendours 
of Muhammadan architec:turc. At Delhi Akbar built the tomb 
of Humayun and t!ie tomb of Azam Khan, which dates from 
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1566, in which year Adham Khan’s tomb at Mihrauli was also 
erected. Jahangir’s reign saw the construction of the Nila 
Burj (in 1624) and the mausoleum of the Khan-i-Khanan. 

He also built the first of the three Moti Masjids or ‘pearl 
mosques’ in the Punjab at Lahore in 1617-8. Shah Jahan 
founded the modern city of Delhi and called it Shahjahanabad. 

In it he erected the Red P'ort, in which were built the Diwan-i- 
ani and the matchless Diwan-i-khas. Ojiposite the Red Fort 
rose the im[)Osing jama Masjid, and in the midst of the city 
the smaller Fatehpuri and Sirhindi mosfjues. Wazir Khan, 

Shfih Jahan s minister, built the mosque still known by his 
name in Lahokk, and his engineer Ah Mardan made the 
Shrdimar garden near that city. I’he zealot Aurangzeb added 
little to the architectural monuments of his predecessors, but 
liis reign [iroduced the great Radshfihi nK/sc^ue at I^hore and 
the beautiful Moti Masjid in the Red Fort at Delhi. His 
daughter built the Zinat ul-masajid or ‘ornament of m(es(|iies ’ 
at Delhi. Alter Aurangzeb's death ensued a period of decay, 
which jirtaluceti the Moti Maqid at Mihrauli, the Fakhr-ul- 
masajid, and the tomb of Safdar Jang at Delhi. A feature of 
this period is the rnosrjue with gilded domes, hence called 
‘Sunahri,’ of which ty[)e one was built at Lahore and three 
at Dt'lhi. 

d'he south-west of the Punjab has develojied an architt'ctural 
style of its own, distinguished by a blue and white tile decora¬ 
tion, ju’te distinct from the kashi tile-work of Lahore and 
Delhi. Phis style is exenqjlified by the tomb of the saint 
Rukn-ud-din at Muia .\N, and that of the Xahar ruler, d ahir 
Khan, at SVri’i K. d'he tomb of the famous saint Piaha-ul Hakk, 
the grandfather of Rukn ud-din, dates from the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. but It wa.') injured at lh(‘ siege of Multan in 1S4S, and has 
Inm entirely reiievsed. Dislly may be mentioned the Jahazi 
Mahal with its remarkable frescoes at Shuj.mcmi, built by 
Muzaffar Khan in 180S. 

d’he total population of the Punjab in i<)Oi was 24,754,7^^7, population, 
including the PaU>ch tribes on the border of Dera (iha/i Khan Density. 
District. 'Ihe density of the population was 185 jiersons per 
sijuaic mile, as compared with 174 in 1891 and 15S in 1881. 

In British territory alone it is 209, t'ompari'd with 121 in the 
Native States. 'I'he density is greatest in the natural division 
called the Indo-Hangctic plain w'cst, where it rises to 314 
persons to the stjuare mile, and in the Di.slricts of Jullundur and 
Amritsar in this area to 641 and 639 respectively. The sub- 
Himfilayan tracts, with 300 persons to the square mile, are 
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nearly as densely populated, Sialkot rising to 544 and thus 
ranking as the third most densely populated District in the 
Province. In marked contrast to these two areas are the 
north-west dry area with 96, and the Himalayan with 77 persons 
to the square mile. In the latter, Chamba State, with only 40 
persons to the square mile, is the most si)arsely inhabited tract 
in the Province. 

C ities, "Phe I^unjab contained, in 1901, three cities—Delhi, Lahore, 

touns, and Amritsar—with more than 100,000 inhabitants, 53 towns 

\illflgeb. 10,000, and 99 with more tiian 5,000. d'he 

princi])al towns are: Rawalpindi (87,688), Multan (87,394), 
Ambfila (78,638), Jullundur (67,735), Sialkot (57,956), and 
Patiala (53,545). All these include large cantonment popula¬ 
tions. Villages numbered 43,660, of which 14,127 (‘ontained 
500 inhabitants or more. In the Punjab i)lains the village is as 
a rule a compact group of dwellings ; but in the south-west and 
the hill tracts it com{)riscs a number of scatterc'd settlements or 
hamlets, grouped together under the charge of a single head¬ 
man for fiscal and administrative ('onvenienc e. 

Growth of During the ten years ending 1891 the total population of the 
po])ulation. p^nj^p rose from 21,136,177 to 23,272,623, an increase of 
10-1 per cent. In the next decade the rate of increase was 
not so rapid, partly owing to the famines of that period, and 
partly to emigration to other J^rovinces in India and beyond 
the sea.s. During the twenty years since 1881 the populatio*^ 
has risen by 17 per cent. 'J'hc enumerations of 1854 and 
1868 were not extended to the Native States, and even in 
British Districts were imperfect. Since 1854, however, the 
increase of the f)Opulation in British territory may l)e safely 
Migration, estimated to exceed 45 per cent. Migration plays an impoitant 
part in the movement of the population. The Jhinjabi is free 
from that disinclination to emigrate which is so strongly felt in 
other parts of India; and Uganda, Hong-Kong, the Straits 
Settlements, Borneo, and other countries attract large numbers 
for military and other service. More than 25,000 Punjabis 
are believed to have been resident in Uganda in 1901; and 
though no preci.se estimate of the total number of emigrants 
out of India can be made, it must have largely exceeded the 
number of immigrants. According to the Census the emigrants 
to the rest of India numbered more than 500,000, exceeding 
the immigrants by over 200,000. Immigration is mainly from 
the contiguous United Provinces and Rajputana, but Kashmir 
also supplies a large number. Emigration is mainly to the 
same territories, but service in the army and military police 
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takes more than 20,000 persons to Burma and many to 
other distant {daces. Within the Province the foundation of 
the CiiKNAii (x)LONY has led to an extensive movement of the 
]jo[)ii]ation from the congested submontane Districts to the 
virgin soil of the new colony. 

In 1891 the mean age of the population was 22-8 years for Age 
males and 22-4 years for females. 'Jen years later the figures 
were 25 and 24-9, excluding the North-West Frontier Province. 
Jii(Ig(‘d l)y European standards, this mean is low, but it is 
higher than that of any other Province in India, and, allowing 
for the general inacc'uracy of the age-return, indicates a 
longevity above the Indian average. It is held luckier to 
understate rather than overstate one’s age in the Punjab, and 
the number of children in {)roportion to adults is high, as the 
following table, which gives the distribution over five main 
age-periods of every 20,000 of the population, shows: — 
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'I'he discrepancies in this return are due to the fact that in 
1891 the current year of age was returned, whereas in 1901 
the {'oni{)leted year was rec'orded, as it was in 1881 : and 
c'omparisons with the figures of that year show that the mean 
age of males was the same in 1901 as in 1881, while that of 
females had only risen by a tenth of a year, I'he figures, 
houever, are affected by migration and various other factors, 
so that no conclusions of value can be drawn from them. 

Ibimine, causing a diminution in the number of children, had 
in 1901 ap[)reciably affected the figures in the Districts of 
Hissar, Rohtak, and Jhelum. 

In rural areas the village watchman is entrusted, under the Vital 
supervision of the village headman and the higher revenue statistics, 
officials, with the duty of registering births and deaths. Though 
almost invariably illiterate, this agency is so closely supervised 
in British 1 )istricts that the registration is, in the mass, exceed¬ 
ingly accurate, and its results are in close agreement with the 
Census returns. In municipalities and cantonments registra¬ 
tion is in the hands of the local authorities and is often 
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defective. The system of compilation is anomalous. 1 he 
cantonment returns are excluded from those of the I’roviiK c 
altogether, as are those of such Native States as register births 
and deaths. Municipal returns go direct to the ( ivil Surgeon, 
but those from rural areas are compiled by the Suf)erintendent 
of police, and forwarded by him to the Civil Surgeon, who 
sends both the municipal and rural returns to the Sanitary 
(Commissioner. In each Division the inspector of vac cination 
is also charged with the duty of inspecting the birth and death 
registers, and his supervision has greatly improved the accurac'y 
of the returns. 'Che following table shows the principal vital 
statistics for the lYovince :— 
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In the first three quinquennia of the period from iS(Si to ic^oi 
the birth-rate averaged a little over 39 j)Cr mille, but in tlie last 
quinquennium it rose to 43, pointing to better registration. 
The fewest births occur in May, after which the rate rises 
gradually till July and is high in August and September, 
reaching its zcnitli in October. It tlien falls gradually until 
it drops suddenly in March, d'he mean death-rate for the fi\c 
years ending 1900 was 33-7 per mille; but it rose in 1901 to 
36, in 1902 to 44, and in 1903 to 49 per mille, jilague alone 
accounting for 10*22 per mille, or more than a fifth of the 
deaths in the last year, d'he unhealthy season in the Ihinjab 
is the autumn, and the deaths in October (:orre.s[)onded to an 
average annual rate of 51 jier mille in the ten years 1891-1900. 
March and Ajiril are ])y far the healthiest months. 'Che number 
of death.s from fever fluctuates greatly from year to year, accord¬ 
ing as the autumnal months are unhealthy or the reverse, d'he 
deaths from cholera, small-pox, and bowel com[)laints are 
relatively very few. Under the last head only deaths from 
dysentery and diarrhoea have been registered since 1901. 

Infirmities. In SO far as specific infirmities are concerned, the figures 
of the latest Census showed a marked improvement on those 
of 1881, only 421 persons in every 100,000 of the population 
being returned as infirm, compared with 743 in the latter year. 
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Lepers now only number 19 in every 100,000 as comj)are(i 
with 26 in 1H91 and 45 in 18S1 ; and the blind 305, compared 
with 349 in 1891 and 528 in i88r. Insanity shows an 
apparent increase to 35 per 100,000 in 1901 from 29 in 1891, 
but this infirmity is often confused with deaf-mutism, which 
shows a marked decrease to 80 per 100,000 in 1901 from 97 
in 1891. 

d'he disease returned in the I’unjab as most fatal Uj life is Fever, 
fever. In this malady the [)eople vaguely include most dis¬ 
orders. accompanied by abnormally high temperature ; but 
making all due allowances for this fact, malarial fever is 
unf|uestionably the most fatal di.sease throughout the Frovince. 

'Fhe death-rates fluctuate greatly. In 1892 the rate was 34*8 
j)er mille, and 33-4 in 1900, but in 1899 it was only 18-6. In 
the two former years heavy monsoon rains caused extensive 
floods and an unhealthy autumn. Malarial fever is most 
prevalent in the riverain valleys. This is especially marked 
in the tract west of the Jumna, whic'h is naturally waterlogged, 
and where the faulty alignment of the old Western Jumna 
(lanal used to obstruct the natural drainage lines. Much has 
been done by realigning the canal and constructing drainage 
channels to remedy this evil, but the tract remains the most 
unhealthy in the I’roviiK'e. 

('holera is hardly endemic*, though a year seldom passe.> Fholera 

without an outbreak, and occasionally a locad epidemic. 

^ pox. 

Lpidei) 1C ('holera caused 65,000 deaths in 1S92 and 25,000 
in 1900. Small pox is endemic, but owing to the wide extension 
of vaccination it is not very fatal to life, the mortality in the 
ten years 1894 1903 never having exceeded 3 p)er mille. 

\’ac( ination is compulsory only in twenty-three of the more 
advanc ed towns, and small pox is most fatal in towns where 
it is not enforced. 

'File first outbreak of plague occurred in October, 1897, in Plague, 
a village of Jullundur District, but infection had probably been 
imported from Hardwar in the previous May. F'or three 
years the disease was almost entirely confined to the adjacent 
parts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur District's, but in November, 

1900, it broke out in (lurdaspur and soon spread to the 
neighbouring Distric:t of Sialkot. In 1901 outbreaks occurred 
in several Districts ; since then the disease has spread widely, 
and the Province has never been comiiletely free from it. 

I'he number of deaths w’as comparatively small till 1901, when 
20,998 w'ere recorded. In the following year mortality increased 
more than tenfold, and the epidemic still continues. The 
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deaths from plague in 1905 numbered 390,233, or 15-8 per 
thousand of population. The usual measures have been 
adopted for dealing with outbreaks of plague and with the 
object of preventing its spread, including the isolation of 
plague patients and the segregation of j)ersons who had been 
exposed to infection, the evacuation of infected houses and 
villages, and the disinfection of houses and effects. Medical 
treatment and anti-plague inoculation have always been freely 
offered : but the people have usually preferred native medicines, 
and the attem])ts which have been made to eradicate or 
diminish plague by means of inoculation have not })roved 
successful. Until May, 1901, most of the precautions, with 
the exception of medical treatment and inoculation, were 
compulsory ; but since then com[)uLsi()n has been gradually 
abandoned, and is now chiefly restricted to the reporting of 
plague occurrences, and the inspection or detention of persons 
travelling either by road or railway to certain hill stations. 

Judged by English standards infant mortality is extremely 
high, especially in the case of girls. This will be clear from 
the following table : — 
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d’he births registered show a marked exetsss of male births, 
111 boys being born to every 100 girls. This initial deficiency 
in the number of femah's is accentuated, especially in the first 
year of life, by the heavy mortality among girls and women 
up to the age of 40. Of the 24,754,737 jiersons enumerated 
in 1901, 13,552,514 were males and 11,402,223 females, so 
53'9 cent, of the population were males and per 
cent, females. In other words, for every 1,000 males there were 
854 females in 1901, compared with 851 in 1891 and 845 in 
1881. These figures show that the number of females in the 
Punjab is increasing more rapidly than the nundier of males, 
though improved enumeration probably accounts to some 
extent for the improved ratios of 1891 and 1901. d'he pro¬ 
portion of females in the Punjab as a w^hole is probably not 
affected by migration. In different parts of the Province the 
ratio varies, being lowest in the central Districts and highest 
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in the Himalayan and submontane. These variations are not 
explicable by differences in the position of women. I'hc Sikhs, 
whose women are comparatively well educated and enjoy more 
lil)erty than those of the Muhammadans or Hindus, return a 
very low ratio of females, the figures for 1901 being Sikhs 778, 

Hindus 844, and Muhammadans 877 per 1,000 males. 

Among Muhammadans marriage is a civil contract. Among Statistics 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Jains it is in theory a sacrament, indis- 
soluble save by death, and not even by death as far as the 
wife is concerned, but practice does not always follow ])re- 
cept; and among the lower Hindu and Sikh castes remarriage 
{karcwa) is allowed, while in the Himalayas women are sold 
from hand to hand, and a system of tem[)orary marriage 
prevails. On the other hand, the prejudice against widow 
marriage is almost as strong among Muhammadans of the 
superior ('lasses as it is amemg orthodox Hindus. All castes 
view marriage as desirable for a boy and indispensable for 
a girl, an unmarried maiden who has attained puberty being 
a social stigma on her family, especially among the Rajputs, 
betrothal is, as a rule, arranged at a very early age, and the 
wedding takes place while the bride is still a child, though 
she does not go to live with her husband till a later period. 

Infant marriage is, however, by no means universal, and 
4-5 per cent, of the girls and 26 j)er rent, of the boys <n't 
fifteen are unmarried. Early marriages are commonest among 
Hindus and in the east of the Trovince. 'fhe ceremonies 
comu'cted with marriage are of infinite variety, the wedding 
especially being made tin occasion for much costly hos[)itality 
and display. As a rule, Hindus and Sikhs obsene the rule 
(')f exogamy which forbids marriage within the tribe, and that 
of endogamy which permits it only w'ilhin the caste; but 
a third social rule, which has been cailled the law of hypergamy, 
also exists, by this a lather must bestow his daughter on 
a husband of higher social status than hi.s own, though he may 
seek a bride for his son in a lower grade. 'I'liis law renders 
it difficult and ('oslly for the middle classes to find husbands 
for their daughters, or brides for their sons, as the lower grades 
hav(' no scrujik* in exacting money for a girl. Among the 
Hindu agric'ulturists of the extreme east of the Province, the 
seviui circuits round the sacred fire, prescribed by Plindu law, 
form the essential part of the marriage ritual, and the strict 
Hindus of the towns everyw'herc observe the same usage. 

Partner W'est among the agriculturists the number is reduced 
to four, while in the south-western Districts the important part 
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of the ceremony is the sir mel or joining of the heads of the 
parties. The Muhammadan form of marriage, sim[)le in itself, 
has almost everywhere been coloured by the Hindu ritual. 
The following table gives statistics of civil condition as recorded 
in 1891 and 1901 :— 


Civil 

condition. 

i8gi. 


1901. 


Persons 

Males 

Fem.'iles. 

Persons. 

Males. 

P'eniales. 

I'rui tarried 
Married . 
Widowed 

io,S 47 , 32 q 

•..‘,328,261 

6,516, sgR 

5,237. ^ ‘7 

818,729 j 

3 , 88 . .,435 
5,31.1,222 
i. 5 '-' 9,532 j 

1 1,24 I, .■•55 j 
11,062,12s 1 
2,477,270 j 

7.o.v.8q5 j 

S, 4 S 0 .'>I 2 1 

852.148 ; 

4,21 1610 

S.6<. 1,1 13 

i, 57S»22 j 


Polygamy is not at all common, and is largely a question of 
means. Among Hindus and Sikhs only 6 per 1,000 of the 
married males have more than one wife, and among Muham¬ 
madans only II. Many of the agricultural and menial castes 
allow the marriage of widows, preferably to the brother of the 
deceased husband, and it is among them that jiolygainy is 
commonest. It is rare amrmg high-caste Hindus, who do not 
recognize remarriage. The ceremonies of remarriage are much 
sim])ler than those of marriage, and the woman never accpiires 
the status she had in the house of her first husband, though the 
children of the second marriage are regarded as l(*gitimate. 
Avov'ed polyandry is confined to the Himalayan tracts, though 
the practice is not unknown among some socially inferior 
castes in the plains. In the hills it usually exists in the 
Tibetan form, in which the husbands are all brothers. Indi¬ 
cations of succession through females among the jiolyandrous 
tribes are few and obscure, and the general rule is that sons 
succeed as the children of the brotherhood which owns their 
mother. Divorce is not common, even among Muhammadans, 
though their law recognizes a husband’s right to put away his 
wife without assigning a reason. Among the Hindu agri¬ 
cultural tribes of the plains it is extremely rare, though the 
custom is not unknown among the inferior castes and among 
the Jats of the central Districts. It is only in the h^astern 
Himalayas, within the limits of Kangra and Simla Districts and 
the Hill States, where the marriage tic is notoriously loose, 
that the power of divorce belongs by custom to the wife as well 
as to the husband. The joint-family system of Hindu law is 
almost unknown to the peasantry of the Province. It prevails 
only among the Brahmans and tlie clerical and commercial 
classes, and even among them it hardly exists outside the towns 
of the Delhi Division. Among the agricultural tribes of the 
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plains, sons by di/Terent mothers usually inherit in equal 
shares; but the chundawand rule, by which they inherit per 
stirpes^ is not uncommon among both Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, es[)ecially in the centre and west of the Province. 

With the exception of 'Fibeto-Burman, spoken in its pure form Language, 
only in the Himalayan canton of Spiti and in a debased 
form in Lahul and Upper Kanawar, the vernaculars of the 
Punjab belong entirely to the Aryan family of languages. Of 
this family the Indian branch greatly predominates, the Iranian 
being re[)resented only by 52,837 persons speaking Pashtu, 

40,520 s[)eaking Baluchi, and 3,074 speaking Persian. The 
Pashtu is confined to the Pathan tribes settled in Attock 
District and in the Isa Khel iahsti of Mianwali on the banks 
of the Indus, and to I’athan immigrants. Baluchi is virtually 
confined to Dera Ghazi Khan Di-strict and the adjacent 
State of lkihriwal|)ur. Persian is spoken only by immigrant 
families and refugees from I’ersia and Afghanistan. 

\\'estern Punjabi is spoken in the Indus valley and east of :t 
as far as the \ alley of the Chenab in (iujran\N ala, whence its 
boundary is a line through Montgomery District and the State 
of liahawalpiir. East of it Eastern Punjabi is s]>oken as far as 
the meridian passing through Sirhind. East again of that line 
Western fiindi is the dominant speech. These languages are 
divided into numerous dialects. 'I'he Western Punjabi (also 
called Jatki, ‘the Jats’ speech,’and Multani) comprises the 
Hindko, Pothwari, Chibhali, Dhundi, Ghebi, and Awankari. 

Eastern Punjabi has two main dialects : the standard of the 
Manjha, or central part of the Bari Doab, spoken round 
Amritsar; and that of the Malwa, the tract south of the Sutlej. 

Western Hindi comjirises Harianl (the dialect of Harimia), 

Bangaru (that of the Bangarh Jatu (the Jat speech), and 
Ahirwati (the Ahir speech). To these three languages must 
be added the maze of Sanskritic dialects spoken in the hills, 
and heiK'e called generically Pahari. These resemble 
Rajasthani rather than Punjabi, and merge into the 'Fibeto- 
Burman in Lahul and Kanawar. The (nijari, or Gujar speech, 
also deserves mention as a tongue spoken in the Himalayas, 
but also closely resembling Rajasthani. 

The following table shows the numbers returned in 1901 as 
speaking the chief languages 

Western Punjabi.2,755,463 

Punjabi. 

Kajastham.f'03>747 

Western Hindi. 4 )J 64»373 

W’estcni Pahari.B 554)072 
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Caste. 


As an institution caste plays a far less important part in 
the social life of the people than in other parts of India. 
Its bonds are stronger in the east than in the west, and 
generally in the towns than in the villages, so that in the rural 
areas of the AV’estern Punjab society is organized on a tribal 
basis, and caste hardly exists. Ethnically, if the Buddhists of 
the Himalayan tracts of Lahul, Spiti, and Ranawar be excluded, 
the mass of the poj)ulation is Aryan, other elements, such 
as the Mongolian and the Semitic (Saiyids, Kureshis, and 
other sacred Muhammadan tribes), having by intermarriage 
with Indian converts to Islam lost nearly all traces of their 
foreign origin. Socially the landed classes stand high, and of 
these the Jats (4,942,000) are the most imp(jrtant. 'J'he Jat, 
or Jat as he is termed in the south-east of the Province, is 
essentially a landholder {zamt 7 idar)^ and when asked his caste 
usually replies ‘Jat zamnidar' The Jats are divided into 
numerous tribes and septs, and many of these hold ('onsider- 
able areas which are divided into village communities. By 
religion they are essentially Hindus, 1,595,000 being so 
returned in 1901; and they also com})rise the great mass of 
the Sikhs, 1,390,000 being of that creed. Tin* Sikli Jats are 
mainly confined to the central Districts of the Ihinjab. Ixirge 
numbers of them have from time to time been converted to 
Islam, and the Muhammadan Jats number 1,957,000. As cul¬ 
tivators the Hhidu or Sikh Jats rank higher than an\-other class 
in the Province, and they make enterprising colonists and 
excellent soldiers, the Sikh holding a marked jirc-emini'nce in 
these respects. 'Fhe Muhammadan Jat lacks the energy of liis 
Hindu and Sikh kinsman, but he is not far behind him as 
a cultivator. Next in importance are the Rajputs (1,798,000). 
The majority of them are Muhammadans (1,347,000). d'hey 
do not rank high as cultivators, but furnish many recruits to 
the Indian army under tlie general designation of Ihinjabi 
Muhammadans, d'he Hindu Raj[)uts arc found mainly in the 
north-east calmer of the ITovince, and in the llimrdavan and 
submontane tracts, the Rajput tribes of the plains ha\ ing for 
the most part acccjited Islam. As a body the Rajputs stand 
higher than the Jats in the .social system, and this has 
prevented their adherence to the levelling doctrines of Sikhism. 
Below these castes, both socially and numerically, stand the 
Muhammadan Arains (1,007,000), the Hindu and Sikh Sainis 
(127,000), and the Kambohs (174,000), who live by 
culture and rarely enlist as soldiers. In the south-east of the 
Province the Ahirs (205,000) hold a position little if at all 
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inferior to the Jats. In the Himalayas of the North-East 
Punjab, the Kanets (390,000) and Ghiraths (170,000) form 
great cultivating classes under Rajput overlords. 

In the north-west the Gakhars (26,000), Khokhars (108,000), 
and Awans (421,000), and farther west and south the Pathans 
(264 ,ooo\ take the j)osition held by Rajputs elsewhere. In the 
south-west, especially in Dera Ghazi Khan District west of 
th(‘ Indus, the Palf)chs (468,000) form a dominant race of 
undoubted Iranian descent. Essentially pastoral tribes are 
the Gujars, or cowherds (632,000), found mainly in the Lower 
Himalayas, and the Gaddis, or she])herds (26,000), in the 
State of Chamba and Kangra I )istrict. 

ddie trading castes in the villages occupy a lower positirm 
than the landowning classes, but in the towns they rank 
high(T. 'The most important are the Panias (452,000) in the 
sf)uth-east, the Khattrls (436,000) in the centre and north- 
w(‘st, and the .\roras {653,000) in the south-west. All these 
are Hindus or, rarely, Sikhs, dlie principal Muhammadan 
trading ( lasses are the Shaikhs (321,000) and Khojas (99,000). 

Attached to these classes by a system of clientshi[), which 
is a curious combination of social dependence and spiritual 
authority, are the various priestly castes, the Brahmans 
(1,112,000) ministering to Hindus, and the Saiyids (238,000) 
to Muhammadans. Both tliese classes, however, often follow’ 
secular oc('U])ations, or combine them with religious functions, 
and similar functions are exercised by countless other religious 
tribes and orders. 

'riu‘ ethni('al type in the Punjab is distinctly Aryan, there Physiial 
being few' traf'Cs of aboriginal or foieign blood, if the d’ibetan character- 
element in the extreme north-east be excluded. The typical 
Punjabi is tall, s])ar(' but muscular, broad-shouldered, with full 
daik e}’es and an ample beard, d'he hair is invariably black, 
but the com[)le\ion \aries from a deep olive-brown to wheat- 
coloured. As a rule the lower classes are darker than the 
upper, and the complexion is fairer in the iwwthwest than in 
the south-east, 'hhe Jats of the Manjha and Malwa exhibit 
a splendid physi({ue, and the peasantry of the plains are 
generally a fine [leojde ; but in the riverain valleys there is 
a mark(‘d falling-off, and in the south-east of the Province the 
type approximates to that of Hindustan. In marked contrast 
to the plains peo])le are those of the Himalayas. Among these 
the higher or Rrij|)ut class is slight, high-bred, and clean-limbed, 
but sometimes over-refined, while owing to immorality the lower 
classes are often w'cakly and under-sized. Nothing is more 
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striking than the influence of hereditary occupation and town 
life on physique, and the urban and trading populations are 
markedly inferior physically, though not intellectually, to the 
peasantry. 

Religions. The Punjab by religion is more Muhammadan than Hindu. 

Of the total population enumerated in 1901, 12,183,345 persons, 
or 49 per cent., were Muhammadans. In the west and in 
the submontane tracts Islam is the dominant religion, its 
followers forming four-fifths of the population in the north-west 
dry area, but the Hindus are more numerous in the Indo 
Gangetic plain, and in the Himalayas they form 95 per cent, of 
the population. In the south-west, Multan and U('h were the 
earliest strongholds of the Moslem faith, and the [)0})ulation is 
deeply imbued with Muhammadan ideas, Hinduism being con¬ 
fined t(j the trading, landless castes, who are socially despised 
by their Muhammadan neighbours. The early Sultans made 
Delhi a great centre of Muhammadan influence, but they and 
their successors appear to have left the Hindus of the Punjab 
unmolested in religious matters until the Mughal empire was 
firmly established. Akbar’s policy of religious tok'ration 
lessened the gulf between the two creeds, but many Muham¬ 
madan tribes ascribe their conversion to the zeal of Aurangzeb. 
Islam in the Punjab is as a rule free from fanaticism, but 
among the more ignorant classes it has retained many Hindu 
ideas and superstitions. Though the great mass of it"- 
followers ])rofess the orthodox Sunni creed, the reverence j)aid 
to Saiyids as descendants of All, the iVophet’s son-in-law, is un¬ 
usually great ; and jiopularly Islam consists in the abandonment 
of many Hindu usages and the substitution of a Muhammadan 
saint’s shrine for a Hindu temple. A very important factor in 
Muhammadan religious life is the Sufi influence which, origin¬ 
ating in Persia, was brought into the Punjab by the early Sultans 
of Ghor, Its first great exponent was the saint Kutb-ud-dm 
Pakhtiyar, in whose honour the Kutb Minar at Delhi was 
erected. His disciple Baba Farid-ud-dm, Shakar-ganj, of Pak- 
pattan in Montgomery District, is perhaps the most widely 
reverenced saint in the Punjab; and the shrine of his disciple 
Khwaja Nizam-ud-din, Aulia, near Delhi, is also a place of 
great sanctity. Spiritual descendants of these saints founded 
shrines at Maharan in the Bahawalpur State, at Taunsa Sharif 
in Dera Ghazi Khan District, and elsewhere. Thus the 
Province is studded with Sufi shrines. 

Hinduism in the I'unjab is a singularly comprehensive creed. 
As the Province can boast no great centres of Hindu thought or 
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learning, the Punjabi Hindu looks to Hardwar on the Changes 
as the centre of his faith. But Hardwar is accessible only to 
the eastern Districts, so elsewhere pilgrimages are made to 
countless minor temples and shrines, even those of Muhamma¬ 
dan saints. Vishnu is worshipped chiefly by the Banias of the 
south-east and by the Rajputs, but Sivdiwalas or temples to Siva 
are nearly as common as 'Phakurdwaras or temples of \'ishnu 
('Phakur). Far more popular than these are the widely spread 
cults of Ciuga, the snake-god, and Sakhi Sarwar, the benevolent 
fertilizing earth-god, whose shrine in Dera Ghazi Khan is the 
object of regularly organized pilgrimages. Guga’s legend also 
makes him a Rajput prince converted to Islam, and Sakhi 
Sarwar has been metamorphosed into a Muhammadan saint. 
'Phere are countless minor cults, such as that of Sitla, the ‘cool 
one,’ the small [)ox goddess, and those of the siddJn or ‘pure 
ones.' Ancestor-worship is very common among the Jats. 

In the Himalayas \'ishnu and Siva have many devotees, the 
Rajputs especially worshipping the former: but underlying these 
orthodox ('ults arc those of the innumerable di'otds (gods or 
sj)irits), (goddesses), and dtrs (heroes), which are probably 
more ancient than Hinduism. 'Phe principal religious orders 
are the Sanyasis and Jogis, who follow in theory the philoso¬ 
phical! system of Sankaracharya and Patanjali. 'Phere are also 
Muhammadan Jogis, whose mysticism has much in common 
with the {)ractices of the Hindu ascetics. 'Phe Bairagis, 
a \'aishnava order founded by Ramanand in the fourteenth 
century, are likewise numerous. 

'Phe Arya Samfij was founded by Pandit Dayanand Saras- Arya 
wati, a Brahman of Kathiawar, about 1875. During his lifetime 
the doctrine s[)read rapidly; but since his death in 1883, the 
growth of the Samaj has been comparatively slow, and in 1901 
only 9,105 males over 15 returned themselves as Aryas. "Phe 
movement has been well de.scribed as being ‘ primarily the 
outcome of the solvent action of natural science on modern 
Hinduism.’ The Samaj finds its sole revelation in the Vedas, 
which, rightly interpreted, prove that those who were inspired 
to write them were acquainted with the truths which modern 
science is slowly rediscovering. It attaches no merit to pil¬ 
grimages or to most of the rites of popular Hinduism. "Phe 
liberal social programme of the Aryas is the outcome of their 
religious views, and includes the spread of education, the re¬ 
marriage of widows, and the raising of the age for marriage. 

They are drawn, as a rule, from the best-educated classes of the 
community, Khattris, Aroras, and Brahmans, and the doctrines 
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they preach have met with acceptance chiefly in the [)rop;re.ssive 
tracts north and east of the capital. At Lahore they maintain 
a college. Since 1893 the Samaj has been divided into two 
parties. The cause of the schism was the question of the* 
lawfulness of meat as an article of diet. Those in favour of it 
are known as the ‘cultured’ or ‘college’ party, and those 
against it as the 7 /iahatnia party. 

Religious architecture still maintains the tradition of t:ach 
sect or community, with few deviations from the old j)lans 
which were de.signed mainly with a view to the needs of each 
religion. Ablution is an essential feature of everv sect, so that 
a tank of water, with other net'es.sary facilities, is found in 
a j)rominent position in all buildings. ]\Ios(|ues, now usually 
built of brick, consist of an open courtyard, with the mihrab on 
the west, surmounted by a dome flanked with jninars or pillars. 
I'he Hindus enclose their temjdes in a walled courtyard, con¬ 
taining tlie shrine for the deity to which the temple is dedicated. 
Over this is a pyramidal tower, surmounted by a metal finial 
shajied to represent the emblem of the divinity enshrined, d'he 
temples of the Sikhs are usually designed on an orthodox square 
plan consisting of nine })arts, known as the naukara. The 
general arrangement is a courtyard, in which is situatial a tank 
of water for wa>hing and a central open construction [Iniradari) 
for the reading of the ‘ (jranth.’ Over this is a dome, which 
may be distinguished from that of a mos(]ue by being gcneralh 
fluted or foliated in design. The modern Sikhs being adepts in 
wood-car\ing, the doors and other details are not unfretjuently 
freely decorated. Jain temples are built on a somewhat similar 
plan to those of the Hindus, except that more than one shrine 
is often found in the enclosure and [lillarcd verandas are 
a feature. In modern examples, however, this latter character¬ 
istic is frecjuently omitted. 

Excluding the Jesuits at the Mughal court, the first C hristian 
missionary to the l^unjab was a baptist preacher who visited 
Delhi early in the nineteenth century. Delhi and Simla are 
the only stations now oc'cupied by this mission. I'he first great 
missionary movement in the Punjab proper was the establish¬ 
ment of the American Presbyterian Mission at Ludhiana in 
1834. The Ludhiana Mission, as it thus came tr) be called, 
occupies a number of stations in the Central Punjab south of 
the Ravi, and maintains the Forman Christian College at 
I^ahore, with a large press at Ludhiana. 'I'he Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society began operations in the Punjab in 1851. Its 
stations comi)rise a group round Amritsar and Lahore, and 
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a long line of frontier stations stretching from Simla to Karachi 
in Sind. It has a college in l^hore whicli prepares natives of 
India for holy orders, and the ('hurch of England Zanana 
Mission works in many of its stations, 'i'he Society for the 
I’ropagation of the (lospel began work in I)elhi in iJ^52. In 
iH;; ii was rcinforrcd bv the ( ambridge Mission, which main¬ 
tains the St Stephen's ('(dlegc at Delhi. Other missions are 
tic* Methodist Episcopal, the ('hurch oi Scotland, the Moravian, 
:he .\mer!< an L’nited I'resbyterian, the Zanana biblc* and 
Medical Missions, and the Salvation Arrnv, besidccs the inis- 
sioiiarv work coicliK ted by wirious Roman Oathohe orchis. 

1 he lollowing table gives statistics of religion as rt'corded in 
1 and i()or ; 


10,1 47;, 10,344,469 

i.Ssi.o^o i,io^,Sy6 

4 ' 69 ^,s 

6,236 6,940 

’ 477 

11,198,270 12,183,34:^ 

28,971 2S,6|] 

19.561 37.980 

.“7 ' .36 


Of tile total population at least 56 [)er (vnt. are supported by Ciccuga- 
agriculture. Next in importance i.s the artisan section of the 
coinmu uiy, vvhu'h numhers .1,898,080, or 19-8 per cent, of the 
[)opulation. ()f these, cotton-weaving, spinning, N:c., .su[»ports 
1,012,314, and leather-working 742,034, while potters number 
2 (><), 80 c), carpenters 263,7 I 7, and iron workers 164,814. d'he 
making of tools and inifilemcnts sup[)orts 135,786, and build¬ 
ing 121,153 ’ goidsmilhs number 120,755, tailors 108,963, 
but tin- iigures tor these smaller groups are subject to several 
(}ualitications C'ommeree sup}>orts only 2-8, and the pro- 
lessions 2 2 jkt ('eiit., of the population, while public service 
maintains 2 per cent. 'Ehe residue i.s composed of general 
labourers (812.584 in number), personal domestic servants 
(1,771,944), and 827,289 persons whose subsistence was inde- 
[lendent of occupation. In spite of the caste system, the 
div ision of labour has not been pushed very far in the Punjab, 
d’he carpenter is often an ironsmith, the shopkeeper a money¬ 
lender, the agriculturist a trader, and so on. 

The staple food consists of the grain grown in the locality. Food. 
Well-todo people eat wheat and rice, while the ordinary 
peasant’s food consists chielly of wheat, barley, and gram in 
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Dress. 


summer, and maize in winter, 'i'he poorer classes use in¬ 
ferior grains, such as chhia {Panicum mi/iaceum), ^tiandua 
{Ekusine conica?ia\ joivdr (great millet), ilvic. In the hill, 
submontane, and canal-irrigated tracts, where ric(‘ is largely 
grown, it forms the principal diet of the people in general, 
but elsewhere it is eaten only on festive occasions. In the 
west and south-west bdjra (spiked millet) is mostly consumed 
in the winter. Pulses and vegetables are eaten with bread 
by prosperous zamindars and townspeople, but the poorer 
classes, who cannot always afford them, merely mix salt in 
their bread and, if possible, eat it witli buttermilk. I’easants 
are especially fond of curds, buttermilk, and green mustard 
{sarson) as relishes with bread. Ghi is used only by those 
who can afford it. Meat is seldom eaten, except by the better 
classes, and by them only on occasions of rejoicing or by way 
of hospitality. The common beverages are buttermilk, water 
mixed with milk and sugar, country sherbiUs, and sardai, a 
cooling drink made by bruising certain moistened ingrediimts 
in a mortar; but the use of the two latter is almost entirely 
confined to the townsfolk. Aerated waters are coming rajiidly 
into use. Hemp {hhan^:^) is ordinarily drunk by the religious 
mendicants {fakirs\ both Hindu and Muhammadan. In 
towns cow's milk is used, but in rural tracts buffalo’s is pre¬ 
ferred, as b(‘ing richer. In the camel-breeding tract camel’s 
milk IS als(> drunk. 

The dress of the people is of the simplest kind and, in 
the plains, made entirely of cotton cloth. A turban, a loin¬ 
cloth, a loose wrap, thrown round the body like a plaid, and, 
in the cold season, a vest or jacket of some kind, are the 
usual garments. W'hite is the usual colour, but dyed stuffs 
are often worn, especially on festive occasions. As a rule 
Muhammadans avoid red, while Saiyids and others claiming 
de.scent from the Prophet favour green. Hindus similarly 
avoid blue, but it is the characteristic dress of Sikh zealots, 
like the Akalls. Minor variations in dress are innumerable, 
and fashion tends to adopt European clothes, often with most 
incongruous results, among the men. 

Women are far more conservative; but the influence of 
Islam has brought about the adoption of the trou.ser instead 
of the Hindu skirt, which is only general in the south-east. 
Here again local and tribal customs vary. Thus Rajput 
women, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, wear the trouser, 
and Gujars the petticoat, while many wSikh and Hindu Jat 
women wear both. In the wilder parts of the central area 
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the skirt was little more than a kilt, but the more elaborate 
garment is coming into fashion. The tight bodice is (essen¬ 
tially a Hindu woman’s garment, the looser shirt a Muhamma 
dan characteristi('. 'J’he wraj) or chadar is universally worn ; 
and the parda system compels most Muhammadan, and many 
Hindu and Sikh ladies of the better classes, to wear, when 
compelled to leave the house, an ungainly and uncomfortable 
veil {Imrka) which covers the whole form. 

d'he ordinary [leasant's house is not uncomfortable, though Dwelinu:-. 
hardly attradive. lUiilt of mud, with a flat roof, and rarely 
decorated, it is ('ooler in summer and warmer in winter than 
a house of hric k or stone. In the large villages of the Central 
and South-I'iast 1 ’unjab the dwellings are close and confined, 
f)ut in the south-west a ruder and more spacious ty[)e is 
found. Houses of stone are mainly found in the hills, and 
slate roofs only in the Himfdayas. Hri('k {pakka) houses 
in the villages are rapidly increasing in numbers, but in com¬ 
fort are hardly an improvement on the old. In the cities 
siK'h houses have long been the rule, but to secure privacy 
and additional room they are built or rebuilt to several storeys, 
rendering sanitation an insoluble proldem. 'I'he furniture 
of an ordinary house is cheap and sim})le, comprising a few 
string beds, stools, boxes, spinning wheels, and cooking 
utensils, with a grain-receptacle of mud. 

Muhammadans bury their dead, while Hindus and Sikhs, Disposilof 
with sc.iUe e\('eptions, burn them. The casteless people. 
such as the ('hfihras and C’hamars, who stand outside the 
pal(‘ of Hinduism, imitate whichever religion hap[)ens to be 
dominant in their neighbourhood. Hindus collect the leones 
from the ashes of the funeral pyre and send them to be thrown 
into the Ganges, or, if they cannot afford that, cast them into 
an adjacent stream. 

(}ames are singularly fewg especially among children, and .Amuse- 
this perhaps explains why cricket, and to a lesser extent foot- 
ball, have become popular in the schools. In the villages a 
kind of prisoner’s base, clubs, quoit-throwing (among the 
Sikhs), tent-pcigging, es[)ecially in the Salt Range and western 
plains, and camel racing on the Bikaner border, are fairly 
popular. Otherwise athletics are a growth of British rule. 

Wrestling is virtually confined to professionals. Sport is often 
keenly followed, hawking, coursing, and shooting being favourite 
pastimes of the well-to-do in many rural tracts. In the towns 
quail-fighting is the form of sport most actively pursued. The 
drama hardly exists, except in a few rude plays {s 7 Vilngs), acted 
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by the professional castes. Folk-songs arc fairly niinicnjus, 
but the music is singularly rude and barbarous, 'i'lic mono 
tony of village life is rendered bearable by the numerous 
and costly ceremonies which a birth, a wedding, or a iuneral 
demand. 

Ihlgrimage.s offer great distractions, and are regularly organ 
ized to shrines like that of Sakhi Sarwar. hair^ also ailord 
excuse for numberless holidays, which are mostly spent m 
harmless though aimless amusements. 

Festivals. d'he principal Hindu holida\s are :—the Fasant l’anchuii,or 
feast of Saraswati, goddess of learning ; the Sivarairi, or least 
of Siva; the IIoli, or the great spring festi\al and Satuinalia 
of Northern India; the Daisakhi, or Hindu New \'eai ; ihr 
Salono, or day when amulets against evil are solemnly pul 
on ; the Janm Ashtmi, or birthday of Krishn;i . the Dasc-hra, 
which recalls Rama’s coiKjuest of Ra\ana ; and the I)e\\ali, 
the Hindu feast of lanterns. Instead oi the Holi, Sikhs 
ubser\e a kindred festnal calk'd Hola Mohalla, held the 
day after, and also Guru Nanak's liirthday. 

I'he chief Muhammadan holidays are, in the Ihinjab as 
elsewhere:—the Id-ul-h'itr or day alter Kam/an, the Jd-tiz- 
Zuha, the Muharram, Bara Wafat, Junia-til-wida, and Shab-i- 
barat. Besides these, every locality has a succession of minor 
fairs and festivals of its own. 

\ames. The ordjiiary name generally consists of two words, whidi 
are selected Irom a variety of causes, astrological, religious, 
and superstitious. The father's name is rarely, if ever, gneii 
to the son, and there is seldom anything like a surname, 
persons being distinguished only by the variety of names 
employed. Among Hindus it is essential that the religious 
name given at birth should never be known or used, and 
the name by which a man is known is more or less a nick¬ 
name; while both among Hindus and Muhammadans it is 
(jften not easy to say what a man’s real name is, as a man 
wTo is known among his friends as Gotra or Mujjan vill on 
occasions (;f state entitle himself Govardhan Has or Murta/a 
Khan. The second name among Hindus is often in a sense 
honorific, and originally had a religious meaning, Ram and 
Lai distinguishing Brahmans, Singh Kshaltriyas, and Mai, 
Rai, and Lai Vaishyas; but these distinctions do not now 
hold good. All Sikhs indeed have names ending in Singh, 
but the title is not confined to them ; and as to the others, 
a man who one year is called Barsu will, if things prosper 
with him, call himself Parasurama the next. 
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Muhanuiiadaii names ^atnerally consist of two worfl>, the 
alam or name and lakah or honorary title, siK'h as Muhammad 
I )in, though, as above mentioned, the \ dialer will as often 
as not be known by an abbrevialii^n such a^> Mamdu. 

(oml)ination (d (aie of the ‘comely’ names of God ^Mth 
alui (‘servant) is aU<> < ommon, su( h as Abdullah, or Ab¬ 
dul (dialur. About hall the pr<ij)er names ol Muhammadans 
ar-' ot religious oiigin, and the rest difler in no way 
from those ot Hindus, ilesides th<‘ two regular name-., both 
attixes and [irehxes are tound Attixes generalls denote the 
eastr Ol (Lin, sur h as Ahluvxaiia, Ramgarhia, .'seth, or \ arrna 
(a jiunly Khattri ajipellation), or are luinorihc, such as the 
Muhammudan ‘ Khan.' Ihoaftix sometimes, but rarely, tends 
to haiden into a surname. I'lefixes are honorific and answer 
to till lairojiean .Mr. or Monsuur. sucli are among Hindus, 
liaba, Kala, Sodtn, Kaia, and Pandit; and among Muham¬ 
madans, Munshi, fakir, Wa/ir/ada, aiul Makhdum. In addn- 
tion a man may bear honorific titles, man\ of uhich, such 
as Kai Paliadui and Khan Pahadiir, aregi\en liy (hn-ernment, 
so that a Muhammadan's full style and title mav run Makh¬ 
dum Al)dul A/iz Khan Shams-ul-Ulama Khan P.ahadur, or 
a Hindu's Ikiba Raghunath Singh Kai Pahadur Diwan 
Pahatlur. 

'J'he most c'ommon endings for plac'e names in the Punjab 
are the Arabic abad (‘abode') and shahr (‘citx'j and the 
Hindu pur, //jgs/r, aiui all meaning ‘town' or ‘jilace,' 

and hot and meaning ‘fort.' Many are in tlie genitive, 

meaning, like Mukerian or fa/ilka, the place of a certain tube 
or jieople ; while the termination meaning ‘ belonging to,' 

IS one ot the most common. 

Jhxcluding the Himalayan and other hill tracts and the Agricul- 

raxines of Rawalpindi, Atlock, and )helum Districts, the vast 
.... * . ... Soils and 

alluvial plain is broken only by the wide vallevs ot its rivers, conditions 

Its soil is a sandy loam, inlers[)ersed with patches of clay and euUiva- 
iracts of pure .sand. I'he .soils of the HimMayan and lower 
ranges resemble those of the plains, but both sand and clay 
are rarer, and the stony area is considerable. 'Plie ipiality 
of the soil is, however, of comparatively little importance, 
facilities for irrigation, natural or artificial, being the primary 
factor, 'i'he mon.soun current extends only to the extreme 
south-eastern Districts, d'he rainfall is fairly suffu'ient for 
agricultural purposes in the hills and in the submontane tracts, 
but diminishes rapidly as the distance from the hills increases, 
being as little as 5 and 7 inches in Muzafiargarh and Multan. 
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It is only in or near the Himalayas that unirrigated cultivation 
can be said to be fairly secure. 

Harvests. ']’he Punjab has two harvests : the rahi (Jiari) or spring, 
sown mostly in October November and mostly rea[)ed in 
April-May; and the kharif {sa 7 va?ii) or autumn, sown in 
June-August and reaped from early September to the end 
of December. Both sugar-cane and cotton, though sown 
earlier, are autumn crops. The spring sowings follow (]uicklv 
on the autumn harvesting. To the spring succeeds the extra 
{zaid) harvest, chiefly tobacco, melons, and similar crops, har¬ 
vested late in June. Speaking geiuTally, the tendency, as 
irrigation develoj)S, is for intensive cultivation in the rain to 
re{)lace the extensive cultivation of the kharif. 

]*loughing. The advantages of fre(]uent ploughing are thoroughly rec'og- 
nized, especially for wheat and sugar-cane, for whic h a fine 
seed-bed is essential, d'he [)lough used is an implenumt of 
simple construction, made of wood with an iron or iron pointed 
share, and drawn by a single yoke of oxen. Whun the soil has 
been reduced to a fairly fine tilth, a heavy log of wood roughly 
S(]uared, called sohaga^ is used to supply the plac'e of a light 
roller. It breaks up any remaining clods, and also compacts 
and kwels the surface. 

Sowing. There are three methods of sowing: by scattering the seed 
broadcast on the surface, by dropping it into the furrows by 
hand, or by drilling through a tube attached to the ])lougl: 
handle. The last method, if skilfully used, deposits the wd 
in the bottom of the furrow, and is employed when the surface 
is dry. The second is employed in moderately moist, and the 
first in thoroughly moist soils. 

Manure. Land near a town or village is heavily manured, as also is 
land near a well, since it can be easily irrigated and valuable 
crops grown on it. Sugar-cane, maize, tobacco, and vegetables 
are always manured. Wheat, cotton, barley, and melons are 
manured only when manure is readily available. Spiked millet, 
gram, Idra mira, and other inferior crops are never manured. 
Thorough manuring costs from Rs. 6o to Rs. 8o an acre, and 
is most common in the vicinity of the larger towms, the 
municipal boards of wTich make a considerable income by 
sales of refuse. In such localities two to four very rich croj)s 
a year are grown. Irrigated land is manured min h more 
generally than unirrigated. Besides the swce])ings of villages, 
night-soil, the dung of sheep, goats, and camels, the ashes of 
cow-dung, and nitrous earth are used for manure. The two 
last are applied as a top-dressing, especially for vegetables and 
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tobacco. The others are spread over the land after the rahi 
has been harvested, and ploughed in before the monsoon rains 
set in. A top-dressing of thoroughly decomposed manure is 
often ap[>lied to sugar-cane after the cuttings have germinated, 
the soil being then hoed by hand and irrigated. Cattle, sheep, 
goats, and camels are often folded in the fields for the .sake of 
their manure, and in the hills shepherds derive much profit by 
lending their flocks lor this purpo.se. d'he practice of using 
cow-dung for fuel seriously diminishes the natural supply of 
manure. 

Weeding and hoeing are resorted to only for the more 
valuable crojis. 'Jdie cro])S are cut entirely by hand, and 
harvesting employs all the menials of a village. Grain is 
mostly tHKlden out by cattle, d'he implements in use, of 
a primitive type and sim[)le c(jnstruction, are well adajited to 
the cultivator's needs, but are caj)able of im])rovement. 'J'he 
iron sugar-pia'ss has now almost ousted the old cumbrous 
wood(‘n tvjie. 

Agriculture affords the main means of subsistence to Populauon 
13,917,000 persons, or 56 ])er cent, of the ])opulation, exclusive 
of 214,000 partially sup[)orted by it. d'he Punjab is essentially ture.^ 
a country of peasant proprietors, landholders and tenants 
numijcring, with their families, 13,452,000 persons. Of the 
total number supported by agriculture, 36 per cent, are actual 
cultivator.^, only 184,000 being rent-recei\er.s. 

'I'he principal crojis in spring are wheat, gram, and barley. I rincipal 
Wheat is the staple crop grown for sale. The development 
of canals in the ]nist ten or fifteen years has led to a great Wheat, 
expansion of the area under spring crop.s, especially wheat, 
which ordinarily covers about 10,000 square miles. In good 
years, such as 18(^4, 1895, and 1901, it covered more than 
10,900, but in the famine years of 1897 and 1900 only about 
7,800 s(|Liare miles. Though best .sown between the middle of 
October and the middle of November, it can be put in later ; 
and in the Northern Punjab, if the winter rains are late, it may 
be sown up to the first week in January, d'here are many 
indigenous varieties, both red and white, bearded and beard¬ 
less. Rather more than half the area under wheat is irrigated. 

'Phe out-turn varies from 4 to 12 cwt. on irrigated, and from 
4 to 7 cwt. on unirrigated land. 

Next to wheat comes gram, which usually covers more than Gram. 
3,100 s(|uare miles, but the area fluctuates with the rainfall. 

Sown as a rule earlier than wheat and mainly in the poorer 
unirrigated lands, it is generally harvested a fortnight earlier, 
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but is not infrequently sown and harvested with it. I'he 
yield is about 4 to 9 cwt. on unirrigated land, but may rise 
to 11 cwt. under irrigation. 

Barley is often sown mixed with wheat and gram, as it 
matures even if the rainfall be not sufficient for the wheat. 
It is also useful as a catch-crop, since it can be sown later 
than wheat. It is grown extensively for the brew'erii's and as 
fodder. Bariev ordinarily covers about 1,600 scjuare niik's. 
On irrigated land the out turn is from 5 to i r cwt., compaied 
with 3 to 9 cwt. on unirrigated land. 

ddie staple cereals in autumn are maize, great millet {/(muh-), 
spiked milk't and rice. Of these, maize is the principal 

lood-grain of the montane, submontane, and ecntral trac'is, 
and is cultivated extensively in all three. In 11)04 it covered 
about T,goo stpiare miles. It is sown from the middle of June 
to the middle ol August, and harvested betwe-en the middle of 
.September and the middle of November. iMai/e yit'lds from 
4 to II cwt. on land dependent on rainfall, and from 7 to 
13 cwt. where irrigation is available. 

In the Kassaljiindi and Oellii Oivisions spiked millet is the 
ch.ief crop, but it is also grown throughout the IkoMnee. It 
ordinarily covers more than 2,500 sipiare miles, but in years of 
good rainfali mon* than 3,100 scjuare miles. It reijuires less 
moisture than grisat millet, but its stalks are of inferior value 
as fodder, 'I’lie yield varies from 2^ to 10 cwt. per acre. 

(ireat millet, grown throughout the Province, ordinarily 
covers 3,000 siyiare miles. 'Phis also is chietly sown on tin- 
irrigated land. W hen .sown as a food-crop, it still yields from 
120 to rSo cwd. of grc'en fodder jier acre. Sown only as a 
fodder-crop, it is called c/uin\ 'Phe out-turn of grain is from 
3 to 5 cwt. per acre, increased by i or 2 cwt. if irrigated. 

Rice is grown chielly in Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Karnal, and 
Ambala Districts, and throughout the Lahore and .Multan 
Divisions. It ordinarily covers more than 1,100 sijuare miles. 
'Phere are many recognized varieties. Sowings extend from 
March to August, and the crop is harvested in September 
and October. 

Other im{)ortant autumn cereals are ragi or 7 fiandwi {P/eu- 
sine coracana)^ china [Panicum miliaceum)^ and kangni or 
Italian millet {Seiaria italica). In 1904 the.se c'overed more 
than 300 square miles. 

Cotton is increasing rapidly in imjiortance as an export 
staple. 'Phe area sown now amounts to over 1,600 square 
miles. The crop is generally irrigated, except in the Delhi 
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Division. Sown from March to July, it is picked from October 
to December. Ginning mills are springing up in the chief 
cotton tracts. A hundred lb. of uncleaned cotton gives about 
30 lb. of clean lint. The cotton is of the short-stapled variety 
known as ‘ Bengals,’ but is in brisk demand. 

Oilseeds are ordinarily sown on 1,000 to 1,300 square miles, oilseeds, 
but the area varies with the rainfall. 'I'he principal kind is 
sarsofi or rajje-seed (Rrassica cafjipcstns), sown from August 
to December on unirrigated land and ripening in March. 

Another kind, foria, is sown on irrigated land in August, and 
cut in Nove mber or December. Sesamum or til (Sesarnum 
orientalc) is an autumn crop, and a little linseed or ahi {Linum 
usitaiissimuf?!) is grown in the spring. 

Indian hemp or san is only grown sparsely fc'r the local Henq) 
manufacture of rope. It covered 77 s(juare miles in 1904. 

vSpic'cs covered more than 40 scjuare miles in 1904, generally Spice^. 
on manured and irrigated lands close to the villages, (dhillies 
arc the most important crop of this class : ginger is grown 
chiefly in the hills. 

Sugar-cane is an important and valuable crop in Rohtak, Sugar-enne. 
Delhi, Karnal, Jullundur, Moshiarpur, Amritsar, Gurda>pur, 

Sialkol, Giijranwrila, and jhang Districts. It ordinarily covers 
about 520 s(|uare miles, of which more than 80 j)er cent, is 
irrigated and the rest moist land. Usually projiagated from 
sets laid down from the middle of February to the middle 
of A; ril, the croj) is seldom cut till December or even later, 
thus oc('up)ing the land for nearly a year. 

I’hc poppy is a spring crop sown in Se{)tember~Ianuarv, the l>rngs and 
juict' being extracted in Ajiril and May. In 1904 it covered 
mole than 14 S(|uare miles. ' ■ 

1 'obaceo is grown more or less in every District as an ‘extra’ l obicco. 
s])ring cro[), sown in Marcl. or April and picked in June. In 
1904 It covered a little more than 80 square miles, mostly 
manured lands near the villages. 

'I'ea is grown only in Kangra District, the States of Mandi Tea. 
and Sirmur, and on a small area in Simla. In Kangra there 
are 112 tea estates (15-5 square miles), of which 33 (with 
3,500 acres) are owned by European planters. 'The out-turn 
in the latter varies from 150 to 250 lb. per acre, and the 
total output exceeds 1,000,000 lb. annually b 

'The area under indigo has greatly decreased of recent years, Indigo, 
owing to competition with chemical indigo. The area in 

' This was written before the earthquake of 1905, which had disastrous 
effects on the lea industry. 
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1903-4 was a little more than 80 square miles, of which about 
30 square miles were in Muzaffargarh District and 25 in 
Multan. 

Highly manuTcd land neat \\\\ages grows Vmmps, earroVs, and 
similar prcKlucc, which occu\)y 578 square miles. Votaloes, 
already a valuable crop in the Kangra and Simla Hills, are 
increasing in importance. Mangoes are a i)aying fruit-crop in 
Hoshiarpur, jullundur, Multan, and Muzaffargarh ; and in the 
two latter Districts and in Dera (ihazi Khan the dateq)alm 
flourishes, there being nearly 1,500,000 female trees whic'h 
produce about 33,000 tons of fruit annually. It is ('onsumed 
entirely in Northern India. There is some exj)ort of pears, 
a])ples, and other hmropean fruit from the Kulii valley, but 
inaccessibility hinders the (levelo[)ment of the industry. 

The successions shown below are generally recognized, but 
all depends on climatic conditions, soils, the means of irriga¬ 
tion, and the system of agricailture followed in any given tract; 
Maize, indigo, or hemj), followed by wheat : great millet, 
followed b\’ masur and gram ; rice, followed b\- Ixirlev, masur^ 
and f)eas; turnips or cotton, followed by maizt* ; coltcai or 
maize, followed by senji\ setiji^ followed by melons. Since 
annexation, the ])Otato, tea, and English fruits and vegetables 
have been iutioduced. The first-named is so important that 
the people call It ‘the hillman’s sugar-cane.’ Attempts made 
to acclimatize American maize have succeeded only in the hillb, 
and even there the stock has deteriorated. It requires nearly 
five months to mature, and the heat of the plains rifiens it too 
rapidly. In 1901 an experimental farm of 55 acres wa^ started 
at Lyallpur in the (dienab Colony. A 5oo-atTe seed farm has 
also been opened in the Jhelum Colony. 

A combined Agricultural College and Restsirc h Institute is 
to be established at Lyallpur, with a staff which will include 
a I’rincipal, a Professor of Agriculture, an Agricultural ('hemist, 
an Economic Botanist, an Entomologist, and a Mycologist. 
The college will train men for the Agricultural department, and 
also as teachers of agriculture in normal schools. 'Fhe present 
experimental farm at Lyallpur will be largely increased in size, 
and it is intended to e.stabli.sh similar farms on a smaller scale 
in localities selected as characteristic of the main divisions of 
the Province. As the scheme develops, it is hoped that 
an Agricultural Assistant will be appointed for each District. 
The Veterinary department is a part of the Agricultural depart¬ 
ment, under the control of the Director of Agriculture. 

The working of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 
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i.oans Acts varies from District to District. In some, borrow¬ 
ing from Government is unpopular, the cultivators preferring to 
take loans from the village banker, because, though the rates of 
\nterest charged by Government are low, it generally insists on 
])unctua\ and regular repayment \n frxed instalments, whereas 
the village bankers do not insist on punctual repayment, 
and often acrej)t grain or cattle in lieu of cash. Moreover, 
the official formalities necessary before the cash reaches the 
cultivator’s hands often deter him from applying for a loan 
from (rovernment. 

During the decade 1891-1900 about 2\ lakhs a year was 
advanced under the land Improvement Loans Act, 3-4 lakhs 
being advanced in 1900-1 and i*5 lakhs in 1903-4. Loans 
are made at per cent, jier annum interest, and on the 
security of the bfirrower's holding. They are seldom mis- 
apjjlied, and are mostly taken for sinking irrigation wells, the 
number of which rose from 211,000 in 1890-1 to 276,000 in 
1903-4. Allowing for the wells which tell out of use, more 
than 100,000 wells must have been sunk or renewed in this 
period, and of these a large proportion were made with the aid 
of loans from Government. Advances under the .Agriculturists’ 

Loans Act are made on the personal .^ecurIty of the cultivator, 
and practically only in or after drought, to enable him to 
repku'e cattle that have died and to purchase seed, between 
1891 and 1900 about 4-5 lakhs was advancetl annually, 2 lakhs 
being advanced in 1900-1 and i lakh in 1903-4. 

'I'he indebtedness of the cultivators has long engaged the 
attention of (iovernincnt, and the extent of the evil was illus- 
Ir.'iled by a special investigation into the conditions of certain 
tracts in Sialkot, Gujranwala, and Shalipur Districts. The 
mt asures taken to cojie with reckless alienation of land are 
described below, under Land Revenue, d'he creditors are in 
the great majority of cases small Hindu shi^pkeepers. Agri¬ 
culturist money lenders are found in parts of the Punjab, such 
as Amritsar, Gurd.aspiir, Fero/epore, and Ludhiana, where the 
Sikh, ‘ half agriculturist, half soldier, and wholly Bania,’ pre¬ 
dominates ; and they are said to be even more exacting than 
the trading classes. 'I’he ordinary rate of interest varies from 
2 1 to 25 per cent., except in theca.se of loans on jewels, which 
are given at about 12 per cent. A Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies has been appointed in the Punjab. The 
number of registered societies on March 31, 1906, was 151, of 
which 108 were in the Districts of Gurdaspur and Jullundur. Caule. 

The yak is found within the geographical limits of the Yak. 
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Punjab, but only in the Northern Kangra hills. In summer it 
finds pasturage up to 17,000 feet, but in winter grazes below 
8,000 feet. In the Higher Himalayas it is used for ploughing 
and pack-carriage. At lower elevations it is crossed with the 
ordinary cattle of the hills. 

The Punjab kine are of the humped Indian type. In the 
Himalayas the mountain or Pahari breed is dark in colour, 
becoming black or red as the elevation increases. The Dhanni 
or Salt Range breed is similar in size but lighter, tending to 
white, in colour. In the plains there are several breeds, the 
principal being those of Montgomery, the Malwa, and Hariana, 
and that of the Kachi, the country between the (Ihenab and 
the Thai steppe. The be.st animals are reared in the southern 
Districts, Hissar, Delhi, Rohtak, Gurgaon, and Karnril. Bulls 
and bullocks are used for j)loughing throughout the Province. 

Wild bufffiloes are no longer found in the Punjab, hut the 
domesticated variety is common and highly prized. A good 
cow-burffdo yields from 25 to 30 .seers of a white insipid milk, 
rich in fat, from which large quantities of,g/// (clarified butter) 
are made. The profit from is in some Districts very large. 
Hides are an important article of commerce, and bonc.s are 
largely c.xportod. 

d’he most j)revalent cattle diseases are foot-andmouth 
dise.ase, haemorrhagie' septicaemia, rinderpest, blac'k quarter, 
and antl^rax. Sheep and goats also suffer from the fira 
named. Though very common, the losses from it are slight, 
as only 2 or per cent, of the animals attacked die. Septi¬ 
caemia is also prevalent, especially during the rains, and the 
mortality is usually 90 per cent. Buffaloes are its chief victims, 
but it also attacks kine. Rinderpest is ('ommon, more 
especially in the hills, where it assumes a virulent form, killing 
80 or 90 per cent, of the animals attacked. Cattle, sheep, 
goats, and even camels arc subject to this pest. Inoculation, 
segregation, and other measures for combating cattle diseases 
are controlled by the qualified assistants who work under the 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary dej)artment and the 
Depiity-Commi.ssioner. The prices of cattle vary considerably. 
A good milch buffalo fetches Rs. 100 or even Rs. 150. A pair 
of young Hariana plough bullocks cost Rs. 120 or Rs. 140, 
and a cow from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70, but as a rule inferior and 
cheaper cattle are in demand. 

The Baloch and Dhanni breeds of horses are the best 
known in the Punjab. Generally the Punjab stock has im¬ 
mensely improved during the last thirty years from the infusion 
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of the English and Arab blood of thoroughbred stallions. 

Large horse-fairs are held at Sargodha (in Shah pur), Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Rawalpindi, Gujrat, Amritsar, Multan, and 
Jalalabad (in Ferozepore). 

Shee[) are important in the South-West Punjab, where wool Sheep and 
is a staple product. The diimba or fat-tailed sheep is found 
in the Salt Range, but does not flourish east of it. In the 
Himalayas the variety found resembles that of Dartmoor or 
Exmoor, the khadu being the best breed. Croats are kept 
chiefly for milk and meat, but the hair is also largely used. * 

('amels are extensively used throughout the plains and in CameU. 
the Lower Himfilayas, but the south and south-west supply the 
largest numbers. Mostly used as a pack-animal, the camel is 
also employed for draught, riding, and even ploughing in those 
parts. Camel fairs are held at Abohar and Bhiwani (in 
Hissar). 

1 )()nkeys are miserable creatures in the Punjab, except in Donkeys 
Rawalf)indi ard the Districts west of the Chenab. Mule- niules. 
breeding from imported donkey stallions supplied by the Army 
Remount department is carried on in ten Districts and in both 
the canal C(jlonies, and elsewhere by the Civil Veterinary 
department. 

Cattle are largely stall-fed. Every village has its grazing- Pasture- 
grounds ; but the grass is never abundant and fails entirely in 
years of scanty rainfall, when the cattle are driven off in large 
numbers to find pasture along the rivers and below the hills. 

'Fhe principal cattle fairs are those held at Amritsar, Jahaz- Cattle 
garh (in Rohtak), Gulu Shah (in Sifilkot), and Hissar. 

7 ’he extent to which cultivation is dependent on irrigation Irrigation, 
may be gauged from the fact that 41 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is irrigated, mainly from wells and canals, and that 7 per 
cent, more is subject to inundation from the rivers. Hence 
only 52 per cent, of the cultivated area is wholly dependent on 
the rainfall. Of the 41 per cent, irrigated, 22 per cent, is 
irrigated from canals, 14 from wells, 4 from wells and canals 
combined, and i from streams and tanks. 

d’he necessity and demand for irrigation vary with the cli¬ 
matic and physical conditions. Speaking generally, the neces¬ 
sity for perennial irrigation varies inversely with the amount 
of the rainfall, being therefore greatest in the south-west 
and least in the north-east submontane tracts. The two prin¬ 
cipal means of irrigation are canals and wells, the latter in¬ 
cluding various indigenous kinds of lift, and the area in which 
each can be used is determined by the depth of the spring- 
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level. Perennial canals are beneficial where the spring-level is 
not less than 20 feet below the surface ; but where it is higher, 
wells are used in the cold season and the canal is reserved for 
irrigating the autumn crop during the summer months, to 
prevent the soil from becoming waterlogged. 

Native rulers were not blind to the possibilities of irrigation 
in the Punjab ; but, at annexation, the only canals open in the 
Province, as it stood before the addition of the Delhi territory 
after the Mutiny, were the Hasli (since merged in the Bari 
Doab Canal) and a good many inundation canals in the south¬ 
western Districts. Thus the present canals are almost entirely 
the creation of Ikitish rule. These canals fall into two classes: 
the perennial canals, with permanent head-works; and (2) the 
inundation canals which run only in the flood season, and 
irrigate the lowlands along the rivers. Of the former class 
there are now six canals: the W'estkrn Jtmxa, Sikhind, 
Bari Doab, Chenab, Jhelum, and Sidhnai, though there is 
seldom enough water in the river for a cold-season supply to 
the last-named. These great canals serve fimr-fifths of the 
total area irrigated from Government works. I'here are six 
series of inundation canals: the Upper and Lower Sutlej, 
Chen.ml Indus (right bank), Muzaffaroarh (from the left 
bank of tirp Indus and right bank of the Chenab), Sh.ahpur, 
and Ghaogar. Besides these, numerous small inundation 
canals are owned by private individuals or District boards. 
Of these the Grey Canals in Ferozepore are the chief. The 
total length of main channels and branches in 1890-r, 1900-1, 
and 1903-4 was 3,813, 4,644, and 4,744 miles respectively. 

Canal revenue is direct or indirect. The former is paid by 
the cultivator according to occupier’s rates fixed for different 
crops. It is assessed on all the great,perennial canals by the 
canal officers, and the rules provide liberal remissions for 
failed crops. The indirect charges (owner’s or water-advantage 
rate) aim at taxing the landowner for the rent or profits derived 
by him from the canal. The gross receipts averaged 50 lakhs 
between 1881 and 1890, 102 lakhs between 1891 and 1900, and 
amounted to 162 lakhs in 1900-1 and 200 lakhs in 1903-4. 

In the same periods the expenditure (excluding capital 
account) was 26 lakhs, 42 lakhs, 60 lakhs, and 66 lakhs. The 
net profits in 1903-4 were 134 lakhs, and, deducting interest 
on capital expenditure, 94 lakhs, or 8-7 per cent. The most 
profitable canal was the Chenab Canal, which yielded 19*6 
per cent. The return on capital has decreased greatly in the 
case of ‘minor’ works. This is due to the expenditure of 
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10 lakhs of capital during the ten years 1881-1890 on protec¬ 
tive works, which produced no direct return. The returns from 
inundation canals fluctuate enormously. For example, on the 
Upper Sutlej Canals the dividend was only 1-95 per cent, in 
1900-1 and as much as 43*2 per cent, in 1901-2. 

The efficient distribution of the water depends largely on the System of 
telegraj)h system by whic:h canal officers are kept in constant 
touch with the gauge stations. Control of the distribution is water, 
st'cured by a systematic devolution of responsibility. The 
Chief Engineer receives a weekly report on the state of the 
crops, and is thus enabled to supervise the general di.stribution 
of the water throughout the Province; the Superintending 
Engineer controls its distributirm among the divisions of his 
canal, and so on. Within the village the policy is to leave the 
distribution of the water in the hands of the cultivators, who 
see that it is divided in accordance with the share lists based 
on the area to be irrigated in each holding. On inundation 
canals the suppiv depends on the rise of the rivers, and these 
rarely do more than sup[)ly water for sowing a spring crop, 
which has to he matured by well-irrigation. 

A vast irrigation scheme was sanctioned in 1905. It will Pro,(\ied 
comprise three new canals : the Upper Jhelum, Upper Chenab, 
and Lower Bari Donb. Of these, the first will take oft* from 
the Jhelum in Kashmir territorv, 18 miles from the British 
border, and, skirting the Pabbi hills, pass close to Gujrat town 
and tail in above the liead-works of the existing Chenab Canal. 

It will have only one branch ; but its distributaries. 562 miles 
in length, will irrigate the southern part of Gujrat and a part 
of Shahpur District, which is not supplied by the Jhelum 
("anal. The Upper Chenab Canal will take off" from the 
Chenab river opposite Sialkot, and will irrigate a large part of 
Gujranwala and Lahore Districts and a little of Sialkot ; then, 
crossing the Ravi river by a siphon 16 miles below Lahore, it 
will feed the third canal in the series. This, the Lower Bari 
Doab ("anal, will run parallel with the Ravi river through the 
whole length of Montgomery District and end in Multan 
District, the northern portion of which it will also irrigate. 

These projects are estimated to cost 782 lakhs, and will 
take nine years to complete, provided that sufficient labour 
is forthcoming. 'Phe total length of the three canals will be 
230 miles, with 2,714 miles of distributaries. 

The only navigable canals are jwrtions of the ^Vestern Navigable 
Jumna and Sirhind systems. The former is navigable from 
its head to Delhi. A portion of the Hansi branch is also 
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navigable, the total length of navigable channels being 207 
miles. The Sirhind Canal is navigable for 180 miles from its 
head at Riij)ar, and from the town of ]\atiala to Terozepore, 
where it connects with the river Sutlej, whence there is a 
continuous water-way to Karachi, d'he boat traffic is insigni¬ 
ficant, the boat lolls on botli together amounting to less than 
Rs. 5,000 per annum ; but there is a considerable raft traffic, 
Cvc., j)articularly on the WT^stern Jumna Canal, where the dues 
average about l\s. 40,000 per annum. 'J'he rafts consist princi¬ 
pally of timber, sleepers, scantlings, and bamboos, which are 
floated down the hills to the canal head, and are thence passed 
into the canals. 

Almost all tlie irrigation carried on by indigtaioiis methods 
is from wells. In 1903-4 the Punjab contained ovc^r 276,000 
masonry wells and 38,000 unlined and lever wells and w^ater- 
lifts. In that year the total area of the crops matured under 
well-irrigation was about 5,400 square miles. Masonry wells 
are worked by cattle, the Persian w'heel or a rope and bucket 
being used. Unlined wells are chiefly found in riverain lands, 
but small unlined wells are also used in submontane tracts 
with a high water-level. They are mostly worked by a lever. 
Masonry wa;lls cost from Rs. 150 to Rs. 750 or nu^re according 
to depth. Unlined w-ells cost only about R. i [jer foot, but 
seldom last more than three years. 

In the Salt Range and the hilly tracts of Gurgaon and I)( ra 
Ghazi Khan, torrents are embanked and the w’ater spread over 
the fields as required. In the hills and submontane tracts a 
considerable area, chiefly under rice, is irrigated by small 
channels {kuhls) taken out of a river or stream and often 
carried along the hill-sides. 

Pish are plentiful in most of the, rivers and canals of the 
ITovince. In certain Districts the fisheries are leased by 
Government to contractors, and in 1904-5 tlie total income 
from this source wars Rs. 4,342. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Indian Fisheries Act (IV of i897\ certain 
methods of fishing, such as the use of the drag-net, have been 
prohibited in some of the streams of Rawalpindi District, and 
in the Jumna for a mile above and a mile below the (Jkhla 
w'eir at the head of the Agra Canal, wdiile in Sirmur and the 
hill-country of Patifila the fish in the Giri and other streams 
are strictly jireserved in the interests of anglers. 

'Phe state under native rule took all, or nearly all, the pro¬ 
duce of the land which was not required for the subsistence of 
the cultivators, and it is only since the value of land has risen 
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under the more lenient British assessments that anything in 
the shape of a margin leviable as rent has been in any general 
way available for the owners of land. 

'I'he assessment on land, which under Sikh rule was usually 
taken direct from the cultiv'ator in kind, is now always taken 
from the (jwner in cash, and the latter recovers from the 
tenant, in kind or in cash, an amount which ordinarily ranges 
from twice to three times the value of the assessment. The 
usual practice is to take rent in kind at a share of the produce, 
and 57 per cent, of the rented area of the Provinf^'e is now 
subject to some form of kind rent ; but where crops difficult 
to divide are grown, and in the neighbourhood of towns, or on 
lands held by occupancy tenants, or in tracts, such as the 
south-east of the Punjab, where the custom is of some standing, 
it is not unusual to fmd rents paid in cash. The exact rate at 
whicli a rent in kind is ]iaid is largely a matter of custom ; and 
such rents, while varying considerably from soil to soil, do not 
change much from time to time. Cash rents, on the other 
hand, have necessarily increased with the increase in the 
jiriccs of agricultural jirodiu'e ; and the average incidence of 
such rents has risen from Rs. 1-13-2 per acre in 1S80-1, to 
Rs, 2-6-5 in 1890 - I, and Rs. 4-6-0 in 1900-1. 

As nearly one-half of the land in the Punjab is cultivated by 
the owners themselves, and a fair jiortion of the rest by owners 
who pay rent to co-sharers or other owners, the tenant class is 
neither so large nor so distinctively marked as in the rest of 
Northern India, and the law affords much less elaborate pro¬ 
tection to the tenant than is usual in the United Provinces or 
in Bengal. A limited number of the tenant class, amounting 
to nearly one fifth of the whole, have been marked off by the 
legislature on certain historical grounds as entitled to rights of 
occupancy, and the rents of this class cannot be enhanced to 
a standard higher than 12-^ to 75 per cent, (acec^rding to cir¬ 
cumstances) in excess of the land revenue. In the case of the 
remaining tenants, who hold at will, no limit is fixed to the 
discretion of the landlord in the matter of enhancement ; but 
the procedure to be followed in ejectment, and the grant of 
com])ensation for improvements legally executed, is provided 
for by the law in resjiect of both classes of tenants. 

d'he figures given in the table on the next page are of interest 
as showing the direction in w'hich rents are developing. 

These statistics are subject to a good many reservations 
which need not be entered into here ; but they are sufficient 
to disprove the usual impression that the increase of the 
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landowning population entails a withdrawal of land from 
tenants, and that with the development of the country the 
practice of kind rents is disappearing. 
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Averag^e area held per proprietor 

30.8 

18.S 

j 7 - 8 { 

Not 

available 

Average area of tenant’s holding 

6-0 

3-7 

3-3 

2‘5 

lArcentageol total cultivated area held 

by tenants. 

Percentage of tenant area held by occu¬ 

34-7 

46-0 

52-3 

.^ 4-1 


pancy tenants ..... 
Percentage of grain-rented to total 

.V -3 

19-6 

17.0 

19-0 

rented area . 

49.8 


56.6 

57 '^ 


With normal prices, the sum rcrjuircd for the food of a 
labouring family may be taken to be about Rs. 4^ a month, 
and to this Rs. i-| a month must be added for a reasonable 
amount of furniture, clothing, and other ncc(‘ssaries. d'he 
ordinary unskilled labourer, therefore, looks to get aixmt 
Rs. 6 a month or its value, and this may be taken as the 
ordinary rate roughly prevailing, d'he labourer in a town 
is usually paid entirely in cash ; in the country he is paid 
either wholly or partially in kind. Tht country labourer 
needs a little more food than the town labourer; but whereas 
the latter has house-rent to pay, the former generally obtains 
his house at little or no ex])en.se to himself, d'hc (aillivator 
who rents but does not own land lives at a standard of com¬ 
fort very little higher than the landless labourer. As his 
expenditure, like his income, is almost entirely in grain, and 
a large part of his food and clothing is produced l)y himself, 
it is difficult to estimate his recei[)ts^ in money ; but it would 
probably be fair to say that, when the ordinary day labourer 
receives Rs. 6 a month, the receipts of the cultivator after 
paying his rent would be rej)resented by something like Ks. 7 
or Rs. 8, while if the cultivator w'cre also an owner of land 
his average income, after payment of Government dues, might 
be put at Rs. 10, or more. Skilled labourers, such as black¬ 
smiths or mason.s, get about Rs. 16 a month or its equivalent, 
and carpenters still more. 'J'he ordinary vernacular clerk in 
a commercial or Government office will as a rule get something 
between Rs. 15 and Rs. 20, but on this he has to maintain 
a better style of dress and living than men who work with their 
hands. Wages are now twice or thrice as high as they were 
in Sikh times, and there has been a progressive rise in recent 
years. So far as the labourer’s food is concerned, its money 
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value has in the last twenty years increased by 30 to 35 per 
cent., while the other items of his expenditure have decreased 
in })rice ; and it would probably be correct to say that during 
the same period the labourer’s wages have risen from 20 to 
25 per cent. With artisans the increase has been larger, or 
from 25 to 30 per cent. 

Although there are large piece-goods and other marts at Prices, 
places like Delhi and Amritsar, no official statistics are main¬ 
tained regarding the prices of any but agricultural staples. 

For these, three classes of data are available: the prices 
obtained by agriculturists at harvest time at a fair number 
of towns and large villages in each District; the wholesale 
j)rices prevailing at the end of each fortnight in six representa¬ 
tive cities of the 1‘rovince ; and the retail [irices prevailing 
at the end of each f(.>rtnight at the head-cjuarters of each 
District. 'I'he differences between the figures obtained under 
the first and second of these heads are due partly to the co:;t 
of carriage, and partly also to the w'ant of capital among 
agriculturists, which necessitates their selling while the market 
is still low. To illustrate the difference which prevails between 
the three classes, an example may be taken from one of the 
('entral Districts in 1904, when wheat .sold at the country 
markets at harvest time for Rs. 19-5 per ten maunds, whereas 
at the head-quarters the average wholesale price for the year 
was Rs. 21 and the average retail price Rs. 22. In making 
rough calculations for assessment purposes, it is usual to assume 
that the agriculturist gets 4 annas per maund of 82 lb. less 
than the recorded average retail prices of the year. The rise 
of prices in the Province at large is best studied in the retail 
figures, which are available in greater completeness than the 
others. A table at the end of this article (p. 155) show's prices 
for a series of years at Delhi, Amritsar, and Raw'alpindi. In 
wheat, which is the main staple of the Province, the average 
rate of increase in the three markets noted is 36-7 per cent, 
for the period 1880-1900 ; and if wheat, gram, joivdr^ and 
are dealt with in the proportion in whicli they are grown, 
the average joint increase is 35-4 per cent. The mileage of 
railways within the Province has more than quadrupled in the 
same period, and the large rise in prices is doubtless due in 
the main to tin's improvement in communication, accompanied 
by the opening of foreign markets. 

Village life is still simple and possesses few luxuries. All l^latcrinl 
the articles that the people require, except matches, lamps, 
and kerosene oil, and, most important of all, piece-goods, are people. 
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made locally, and arc much the same as they were before 
Eritish rule. The wealth which is being accumulated by 
the people is hoarded, commonly in ornaments, and less 
usually in cash. The t'irculation of Punjab circle currency 
notes rose from 134 lakhs in 1891-2 to 263 in 1903-4, and 
the deposits in the I’ostal savings banks increased from 
63 to 80 lakhs in the same period. The peasantry, especially 
the landowners, have a much higher standard of living than 
they had forty years ago, their increased means enabling 
them to travel more, eat better food, wear better clothing, and 
own more horses, utensils, and jewels. 'Phe Sikh Districts 
of the Central Punjab and the submontane and Himalayan 
tracts are perhaps the most j)rosperous. Among the land¬ 
less labouring classes the increase in general comfort has been 
marked, owing to the extension of canal-irrigation and the 
foundation of the (dienah Colony, which has attracted large 
numbers of labourers from nearly every part of the Province. 
In the towns cheap European luxuries, such as Cerman 
watches, patent leather shoes, and bicycles, find a consider¬ 
able sale, as do American drugs and cigarettes. Round most 
of the larger towns subuibs are springing up containing villas 
built in European style with gardens, to which the wealthier 
classes resort as a change from their close ill-ventilated homes 
within the ancient walls. 

'Phe forests may be divided into two main classes, those 
of the hills and those of the plains. For the most part the 
forests of the plains are of the class known as dry forests, 
growing in tracts of scanty rainfall and poor, sandy, and often 
salt-impregnated soil. I'he characteristic trees are the tamarisk 
or fardsh {Tamarix artiadatd), tire leafless caper or kanl 
{Capparis aphylla\ the jand {Prosopis spin^^^era)^ the van 
{Salvadora oleoides)^ and a few acacias of the species known 
as klkar in the Phinjab and babfd in the rest of Northern 
India {Acacia arabica). P'orests of this type, interspersed 
with large treeless wastes, occupy extensive areas in the 
Lahore, Montgomery, Multan, Chenab, Jhelum, and Shahpur 
Forest divisions, where they are estimated to cover an area 
of about 4,000 square miles. In the Central Punjab large 
tracts covered with the dhdk {Buka frondosd) are common. 
As they approach the hills these forests become richer in 
species, and gradually blend with the deciduous forests of 
the Lower Himalayas, while to the south and west they give 
place to the deserts of Rajputana and Sind. On the banks 
and islands of rivers, and indeed wherever water is near the 
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surfacx", the shisham (Dalbergia Sissoo) often becomes gre¬ 
garious, and is of some importance, and many other species, 
such as acacias and the black mulberry, are found. The 
avenues of shisham and other trees planted along roads and 
canals are an important feature in the scenery of the l^rovince. 

Idle vr//tree {Shared ro/msia) is found in the small submontane 
forest of Kalesar in Ambala, in the adjoining State of Sirrnur, 
and in a few scattered areas in Kangra District, d'his is, how¬ 
ever, the extreme western limit of its growth, and it can never 
be expected to attain any great dimensions. The rocky hills 
of the Salt Range and Kfda-Chitta are in parts covered with 
an open forest, in which the olive {Olea cuspidata) and the 
phulahi {Acacia modesfa) art; the princijml trees. 

d'he hill f(nests fall into grou[JS classified by their elevation. Hill 
Telow 3,000 feet they are composed of scrub and bamboo 
(Dendrocalamus strictus). The bamboo forests are most 
im{)ortant in Kangra, where they cover an area of 14,000 
acres ; the scrub forests survive in gocxl condition only in 
j)laces where they have been protected by closure from grazing. 
Between 2,500 and 5,000 feet of elevation the chil [)ine [Pinus 
iongifolia) is the [irincijial tree. Forests of this tree are found 
throughout Kangra jiroper, in the Murree and Kahuta tahsils 
ot Rawalpindi, and in the lower portions of the valleys of 
Ktilu, Bashahr, and Sirrnur. Between 5,000 and 8,000 feet 
occurs th ‘ true zone of the valuable deodar {Cedrus D(odara\ 
which grow's either in [)ure forests or mixed with the blue 
{line {Pinus excelsa\ the silver fir (Abies JVebbiaiia), the spruce 
( J'icea Moriiida), and trees of various deciduous species. The 
princijial deodar forests are found in the Parbati valley, and 
around the head-waters and side streams running into the 
Beas in Kulu, on either side of the Ravi in Chamba and 
the ('henab in f’angi, in the valleys of the Sutlej and the 
tributaries of the Jumna in Bashahr, and in Jubbal. In this 
zone extensive forests of blue pine, pure or mixed with deodar^ 
also occur, princijially in Kulu and Bashahr. Above 8,000 
feel, extensive areas, especially in the zone betw'een 9,500 and 
12,500 feet, are covered with silver fir, spruce, and trees of 
various deciduous species. Approaching 12,500 feet, which 
is about the limit of tree growth, rhododendron, birch, and 
juni[)er are found, d'he grassy slopes which extend from 
the limit of tree growah to the line of perpetual snow^ afford 
pasturage, and .shepherds and herdsmen migrate thither 
annually with their flocks and cattle. ,, 

rp, j • ■ • Managt 

1 he administration of all the more important forests is ment. 
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controlled by the Forest department, under a Conservator. 
There are twelve Forest divisions, including those of the 
Kashahr and Chamba States, the forests of which arc leased by 
the Punjab Government. The forests of the Simla Hill States 
are under the general care of the Simla Forest officer, who 
advises the chiefs. In 1904 the land under the Forest depart 
ment amounted to 9,278 square miles, of which 1,916 were 
completely ‘reserved,’ 4,909 ‘protected,’ 1,914 ‘unclassed,’ or 
given over with some restrictions to the use of the public, and 
539 ‘leased.’ 7 'here were also 112 square miles of ‘reserved ’ 
forest, and square miles of ‘unclassed,’ under the Military 
department; and other civil departments had charge of 4 miles 
of ‘reserved,’ 10 acres of ‘ protected,' and 7,033 S(]iiare miles 
of ‘ unclassed ’ forests, the last being chiefly waste land in the 
charge of Deputy-Commissioners. 

All forests of commercial importance are worked in 

accordance with working plans, prepared by the h'orest depart¬ 
ment and sanctioned by the Local Government. Under their 
prescriptions 7,140 deodar trees are allowed to be cut annually, 
and the annual yield of deodar timber from the forests under 
the control of the department is estimated at 659,000 cubic 
feet. 'Phis timber, together wdth a certain amount of blue pine 
and chd^ is floated down the various rivers to the plains, where 
it is sold to railways for .sleepers, or to the public. FTforls are 
now being made to introduce exqdoitation by private enterprise. 
The cKil forests of Murree and Kahuta are also under a working 
plan, and for those of Kangra a plan is in preparation. In the 
Kangra forests the thil trees are systematically ta[)ped for resin. 
The spruce and fir forests are for the present jirincipally of 
value as grazing-grounds, and for su^ijilying local rerjuirements 
in forest jiroduce. They hold, however, enormous stocks f)f 
timber, which may eventually become of commercial value. 
'Fhe scrub forests below 2,500 feet and much of the jilains 
forests are managed as grazing-grounds. The liambno forests 
of Kangra form a valuable property, yielding an annual surplus 
revenue of about Rs. 20,000. 

All closed forest areas in the lower hills and in the plains 
may be regarded as fuel and fodder reserves. In times of 
drought such areas are oiiened to grazing, and if necessary to 
lopping, so as to enable the people to keej) their cattle alive 
until the occurrence of more favourable seasons. The area of 
forest land in the plains is rapidly decreasing as colonization 
schemes are extended, and the consequent contraction of fuel 
and fodder-producing areas may be felt in the future. 
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Changa Manga in Lahore District contains a plantation of PLinta- 
8,872 acres fully stocked with shtshavi and mulberry, and there 
arc smaller shisham plantations at Shahdara in the same 
District, and at Jullundur, Ludhiana, and Jagadhri. Efforts 
have been made for many years past to increase the stock of 
deodar in the hill forests by artificial sowings and plantings, 
which have been to a certain extent successful. 

The wants of the people are fully provided for by the various Relation^ 

forest settlements, which record their rights to timber, fuel, 

’ . peojae. 

grazing, <S:c., in the Government forests \ and in some places 

the inhabitants have the first o[)tion of taking grazing leases, 
and buying the grass from the adjoining forests. The relations 
of the department with the {leople are satisfactory, and offences 
against the fjrest laws are usually trivial and are becoming less 
numerous. 

Attempts are made to protect all the more valuable forests Fire pro- 
from fire. Fortunately the valuable forests are but little 

exposed to this danger, but the chil forests become highly 
inflammable in the hf)t season. The local population at first 
resented the restrictions imposed by fire conservancy, and 
many cases of wilful firing of forests used to occur ; but such 
occurrences are now happily less freciuent, and the people 
often give willing help in extinguishing fires in Government 
forests. 

d’he fim.ncial results of the working of the department are Financial 
shown below - rc^uU'-. 
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Forest revenue is [irincipally realized from the sale of deodar 
timber, which [iroduces about 0 lakhs annually, sales of other 
timber amounting to only Rs. 60,000. d'he other chief items 
are sale of fuel (Rs. 4,60,000), and grazing and grass 
(Rs. 1,64,000). 

'File Punjab is not rich in minerals ; and nearly all its Mines aiul 
mineral wealth is found in the hills, the only products of the “dneraL. 
alluvium being kankar or nodular limestone, saltpetre, car¬ 
bonate of soda, and sal-ammoniac. 

Saltpetre is found on the sites of used and disused habita- Saltpeire, 
tions, generally associated with the chlorides of sodium. 
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magnesium, or potassium, and the sulphates of sodium, 
potassium, or calcium. The initial process of manufacture, 
which consists in allowing water to percolate slowly through 
the nitrous earth, results in a solution not merely of nitre but 
of all the associated salts. The separation of the nitre from 
the rest is the work of the refiner. Refineries exist all over the 
]ho\'ince and [)ay an annual licence fee of Rs. 50, while lor 
the initial process the fee is Rs. 2. Saltjjctre is ex{)orted to 
Europe, and is also largely used in India in the manufacture of 
fireworks and gunpowder for blasting. In 1903 -4 there were 
35 refineries in the Punjab. 'I'hese i)roduced 73.917 cwt. of 
refined saltjietrc, the out-turn being nearly 41 per cent, of the 
crude substance. Impure salt {siita) to the amount of 5<S,32 2 
cwt. was also educed, the out-turn being over 32 per cent, of 
the saltpetre so utilized. Of this amount only 4,091 cwt. were 
excised at Rs. 1-5-9 per cwt. (R. i a maund), 54,496 cwt. 
being destroyed. Pure salt is not edmed. An important 
saltpetre refinery exists at Okara in Montgomery District. 

'I'he only other imjx)rtant mineral j)roduct of the jdains is 
kankar, or conglomerated nodules of limestone, used for 
metalling roads, which is found in most parts, ('arl)onate of 
soda (barilla) is made from the ashes of various wild plants, 
chiefiy in the west and south-west of the J’rovinccj. Sal- 
ammoniac is manufactured in Karnrd, by burning bricks m .dc 
of the clay found in jionds and heating the gre} ish substance 
which exudes from them in clo.sed retorts. 

The most valuable mineral is rock-salt, which, with gypsum, 
forms immense beds in the Salt Range. It is worked in that 
range at Khkwra and Nuki’i:r in Jhelum District, at 
K.xi..\r,A(;H in Mianwali, and at Warcha in Shahpur. Salt 
is also manufactured at Sultanpur, in (Jurgaon Distri('t, by 
evaporation of the saline subsoil water. Salt, dark in colour 
and containing a large proportion of earth and other im¬ 
purities, is quarried at Drang and Guma in the State of Mandi. 
The total amount of salt made and sold in the JMnjab rose 
from 79,295 tons in 1880-1 to 84,338 tons in 1890 i, 94,824 
tons in 1900-1, and 105,163 tons in 1903 -4. 'I'he average 
output of the Salt Range and Mandi mines in the six years 
1898-1903 was 93,698 tons, of which 89,023 came from tite 
Salt Range ; the output of the Salt Range in 1904 was 99,192 
tons. Ivargc deposits of gypsum occur in Spiti and Kanawar, 
but too inaccessible to be at present of any economic value. 

Although the existence of coal at numerous points through¬ 
out the Salt Range had long been recognized, no attempts 
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were made to work it until recently, except at the large colliery 
near Dandot in Jhelum District. Within the last few 
years, however, prosfjecting licences have been taken out at 
Kalabagh on the Indus in Mianwali District, a few other 
places in Jheluni, and Sandral in Shahpur ; and great hopes 
are entertained that the coal will prove to be of a paying 
quality. The Dandot Mines have been worked since 1884 by 
the NorthTVestern Railway. There is only one seam of coal, 
which outcroj)s at various points along the hill-side at a mean 
(hstance of 300 h'Ct below the limestone scarp, which here rises 
2,300 feet above sea-level. The seam averages 2 h:et 9 inches 
in thickness, and is worked on the long-wall system, all the 
coal being taken out in one operation. The mines are entered 
by level or inclined tunnels from the hill-side, the longest 
stretching 900 yards under the hill. From the mouth of each 
tunnel the coal is conveyed on an inedined tramway to the edge 
of the hill, whence a funicular railway runs down the cliff to 
the North-Western terminus at Dandot. Tlie coal is classed 
as a bituminous lignite, and, though low in fixed carbon, has 
a relatively high calorific value. About 1,500 men are cm- 
])loyed on the mines, at a daily wage of 8 annas for a miner 
and 32* or 4^ annas for a cooly. Idle workers are chiefly agri¬ 
culturists, who leave the mines when their fields claim all their 
time, to return to them again when the cro{)s need less attention. 

Very few cm really be called miners. Makranis were at one 
time imported from Karachi, but the experiment wa^ not 
a success. In 1891 the out-turn was 60,703 tons, in 1901 
67,730, and in 1904 45,594 tons. In 1901 it was estimated 
that three million tons remained to be worked. 

There are no gold-mines in the Punjab, but gold-washing is Gold, 
carried on at various places in the upper reaches of most of 
the rivers^ 'Phe industry is not remunerative, a hard day’s 
work produ(‘ing gold to the value of only 2 or 4 annas b The 
total recorded output in 1904 was 370 oz. 

Iron is found in Kangra District at several points along the Iron. 
Dhaola Dhar, in the form of ciystals of magnetic oxide of iron 
imbedded in decomposed and friable mica schists. 'Phe supply 
is practically inexhaustible, and the quality of the ore is ecjiial 
to the best Swedish iron, d'he remoteness of the tract, com¬ 
bined with difficulties of carriage and absence of fuel, have 
hitherto prcvcuited smelting on a large scale. Besides iron, 
antimony ore is found. Iron mines arc also worked at Kot 
Khai in Simla, and in the Hill States of Jubbal, Bashahr, 

‘ Ptwjah Products^ by Baden Powell, j)p. 12, 13. 
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Mandi, and Suket. Sirmur State possesses several iron mines, 
but they are not worked owing to their inaccessibility and the 
poor quality of the ore. 

Other Copper was formerly smelted in considerable quantities in 

metals. various parts of the Outer Himalayas in Kulu, where a killas- 
like rock persists along the whole range, and is known to be 
copper-bearing. Veins of galena and of copper pyrites occur 
in the Lower Himalayas, in Kulu, and in the Simla Hill 
States ; and stibnite is found at Shigri in the valley of the 
Chandra river in Lahul. 

Slate. There are quarries at Bakhli in the State of Mandi, near 

Kanhiara in Kangra District, and throughout Kulu, which turn 
out a good quality of slate. A quarry at Kund in the Rewari 
iahsll of Gurgaon is worked under European management, 
but the slate and flake are not of good quality. 

I'etroleum Petroleum springs occur in Attock District, and in the hills 
to the south-east, l)ut the average recorded outf)Ut during the 
six years (189.^-1903) was only 1,674 gallons. In 1904 the 
output was 1,658 gallons. 

Alum. Near Kalabagh in Mianwiili District, on the Indus, con- 
sideiable quantities of a pyritous shale are extracted for the 
production of alum, but the mining is carried on in an irregular 
and fitful way. 'Phe output was estimated in 189CS to amount 
to 750 tons, and to only 129 tons in 1904. 

Arts .nncl Cotton-spinning is the great domestic industry of the 
Province, coarse cotton cloth being woven by hand in nearly 

Cotton. every village. In 1901 the number of persons returned as 
supported by cotton-weaving in British territory was 778,947, 
of whom 322,944 were actual workers and 456,003 dependents. 
The coarse country cloth is strongly woven and wears well, 
and is not likely to be entirely displaced by the machine-made 
article for some time to come. Finer qualities are also 
manufactured, but these include only longcloths and damasks, 
white or coloured, with woven patterns. Muslin {hxnzeb) is 
made in small quantities at Delhi and Rohtak. J'he long- 
cloths, when checked and of thick material, are called khes, 
and when striped are termed susi^ the latter being made of 
machine-spun yarn with .sometimes a few silk threads in the 
warp. The limji or pa^ri is a long narrow strip of cloth worn 
by men round the head as a turban or as a band round the 
waist. Beautiful khes are made in the South-West and Central 
Punjab. The j^abrf/rxs of Ludhiana closely resemble similar 
goods made in Europe, and its /ux?Jis, imitations of those 
made in Peshawar, are famous. The /ungis of Shalipur and 
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Multan are more ornate. A special cloth made of a mixture 
of cotton and wool called garbi loi is woven in Gurdaspur 
District and exported all over India. The glazed fabrics, 
especially the diaper called ghdti or bulhulchashm or ‘ nightin¬ 
gale’s eye,’ of Jullundur are also famous. Cotton rugs, daris 
or shatranj'is^ are turned out at Lahore and AmbMa. Cotton- 
pile carpets are made at Multan, but recent productions 
indicate that a crude scheme of colours has ruined the beauty 
of this manufacture. Cotton-printing is carried on in many 
parts of the Punjab, and the productions of K(jt Kamalia, 
Sultanpur, and I.iihore are specially famous. The printing is 
done by hand by means of small wooden blocks. Within 
recent years fairly large (juantities have been exported to 
Europe and America, but the trade is declining owing to the 
fashion having changed. 

Sheep s wool is largely produced in the plains, and is woven Wool, 
or felted into blankets and rugs. Dera Ghazi Khan and Hhera 
produce coloured felts {namdas) in considerable quantities. 

The finest wool is that of Hissar, and the western Districts 
also y)roduce a fair ([uality. Some of the wool worked up in 
the Province is imported from Australia, most of this being 
utilized by the power-loom mills at Dhariwal. Of greater 
interest, however, are the manufactures of pashm^ the fine hair 
of the Tibetan goat. This is imported through Kashmir, 

Kulfj, and Hashahr, and sup[)lies Ludhiana, Simla, Kangra, 
Amrit.sar, and Gujrat, the chief seats of artistic woollen manu- 
facture. 'The industry dates from early in the nineteenth 
century, when famine drove numbers of artisans from Kashmir 
to seek a home in the Punjab. Real Kashmir shawls con¬ 
tinued to be made until the Franco-German War, when the 
demand ceased ; and the manufacture of pashmina, or piece- 
goods mad(‘ from pashm^ is now confined to ahvans or serges, 
curtains, and ordinary shawls. In many Districts sacking, 
coarse blankets, and rugs are made of goats’ and camels’ hair. 

Practically the wKole of the silk used in the Punjab is Silk, 
imported from China. It is woven in most parts, the chief 
centres being Amritsar, Lahore, Patiala, Batala, Multan, 
Pahaw'alpur, Delhi, and Jullundur, where both sjiinning and 
weaving are fairly important industries. The articles manu¬ 
factured may be divided into three classes : w’oven hibrics of 
pure silk, woven fabrics of silk and cotton, and netted fabrics 
of silk or silk and cotton, of which the second are being turned 
out in largely increasing quantities, d'urbans and waistbands 
{lungis) of cotton cloth with silk borders w'oven on to them 
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are also very largely made. Netted silk is made in the form 
of fringes, tassels, girdles, paijdma strings, kc. 

Many kinds of wearing apparel are decorated with embroi¬ 
dery. The wraj)s called phiilkaris (‘ flower-work ’) are in mcxst 
Districts embroidered with silk, and the industry has grown 
from a purely domestic one into a considerable trade, large 
numbers being exported to Europe for table-covers and 
hangings. Very similar are the orJuias of Ilissar, whic h are 
embroidered in wool or cotton. Delhi is the centre of the 
trade in embroideries, in which gold and silver wire, as well as 
silk thread, is largely used, on silk, satin, and velvet, d'he 
purity of the manufacture is guaranteed by the muni('i})ality, 
which supervises the manufacture, fees being j)aid by the 
artisans to cover expenses. 'J'his practice, a relic of native 
rule, is highly popular among the workmen, who thereby get 
a guarantee for the purity of their wares. The embroidery is 
applied chiefly to ca[)s, shoes, belts, uniforms, turbans, ele{)hant 
trappings and the like, besides tal)le centres and similar articles 
of European use. 

The carpet-weaving of Amritsar is a flourishing and important 
industry, and its products are exported to all parts of the 
world. Pas/un is used for the finest carpets, and the work is 
ah done by hand. W'oollen carpets used to be made at 
Multan, but owing to the competition of Amritsar the industry 
is now confined to the manufacture of mats. Felt mats culled 
namdds are made of unspun wool and embroidered. 

Ornaments are universally worn, and Punjrdii women display 
jewellery as lavishly as those in any other part of the plains of 
India. It has been estimated that Amritsar city alone contains 
jewels to the value of two millions sterling, and the workers in 
precious metals in the Province considerably outnumber those 
in iron and steel. Oold is mainly confined to the wealthier 
classes, and is not largely worn by them except on special 
occasions; whereas .silver ornaments are in daily use by all l)iit 
the poorer classe.s. d'he late Mr. Baden Powell' gave a list of 
ninety-nine names for ornaments used in the Punjab, and the 
list is by no means exhaustive; it includes ornaments for the 
head, forehead, ears, nose, neck, arms, and waist, with brace¬ 
lets, anklets, and rings for the toes and fingers in great variety. 
The general character of the gold and silver-work is rough 
and unfinished. Superior work is turned out at Amritsar and 
Delhi, and at the latter place a good deal of jewellery is made 
for the European market. 

^ Punjab Manufactures^ pp, 181^4. 
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Iron is largely smelted in Kangra and Simla Districts, but Ironwork, 
the out-turn is insignificant comjiared with the amount im- 
|)orted intf) the I^injah. I^hore used to be famous for the 
manufacture of wea[)ons, but the industry is now extinct. In 
Diijranwala and at lihera in Shahpur District cutlery is made, 
but the production is irregular. The finish of these articles, 
though not perre<'t, is better than the (juality of the steel, which 
is tough but defioient in hardness. Damascening or inlaying 
small articles of iron with gold wire is carried on in Sialkot 
■ind (Jujrat Districts. Agricultural imiilements are marie by 
village blacksmiths, who are also (Tten carjtenters. In ]>ahore 
ironwork has iieen considerably improved under the influence 
of the North-Western Railway workshops. 

All tile brass and copper used is, in the first instance, Brass and 
imiiortrd, ehienv from Rurope. bormerly copper was olitained 
from Knbul, but the imjiort has entirely ceased. ' arious 
('0[)per and zinf' or-’s, found in the Ktilii hills and other fiarts 
of the llimalnyas, used to be mined, but the imported metals 
arc so cheap that theie is no immediate likelihood of the mines 
being reopened. lAiropean spelter, ciuelly (lerman, has long 
since driven the ('hinese zinc out of the market. Both yellow 
and grey brass (or bell metal) are manufactured in the Tunjab. 
brass-ware is either hammered or cast; copper-ware is eitiier 
ca^t or made of sheet co[iper soldered together. I'he industry 
is limited o the manufacture of domestic utensils, which are 
only roughly ornamented. 'I'he chief centres of the manu¬ 
facture are the towns of Rewari, Delhi, Jagndhri, Ranij^at, 

(lujranw lla, Amritsar, bind Dadan Khan, and various places 
in Sifilkot District. 

Rough unglazed pottery is made in nearly everv village, the Pottciy. 
potters btung gencu-ally village menials who su])ply the villagers’ 
rccpiirement.^ in return for a fixed share of the harvot. Un¬ 
glazed pottery of a rather better kind is made at Jhajjar, and 
thin or ‘ jiaper ’ pottery at Ranipat, Jhajjar, Jullundur, Tanda, 
and a lew other jilac'es. (Hazed potlcTy is made at Multan. 
Originally confined to the manufacture of tiles, there is now’ a 
large trade in flowei-pots, p]a(|ues, va.ses, «Nc. The predominant 
colours are light and dark blue, hrow'ii, and green. Porcelain 
of disintegrated felspathic earth, mi.xed with gum, is made at 
Delhi. China clay is found near Delhi and in the Himalavas, 
but has not hitherto been utilized. The manufacture of glass 
is mainly confined to the jiroduction of gla.ss bangles. Bottles, 
glas.ses, mirrors, lamps, lamp-chimneys, and other articles are 
made at Karnal, Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Lahore, and Delhi. 
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AVood-carving as an indigenous art is almost entirely archi¬ 
tectural, but devoted to doors and doorways, balconies and 
bow windows. Apart from the hill work, which has a character 
of its own, the wood-carving of the Punjab may be divided 
into three styles : the earliest or Plindu, the Muhammadan, 
and the modern Sikh style. Examples of the Hindu work are 
to be seen principally in the large towns, particularly at Lahore. 
The forms used are fantastic, tassel shapes, peiidants, and 
bosses being predominant ; but the style, e\('ej)l for a very 
recent revival, may be said to be extinct. With the Muham¬ 
madans came the development of lattice-work or pinjra^ which 
is to this (lay the characteristic feature of Ihinjab wood decora¬ 
tion. Most of the old doorways and buklnirchas to be sc'cn in 
frequent profusion in the old towns belong, broadly speaking, 
to this style of work. 'I'he Sikh style, the work of the present 
day, may be said to be a modern ackqitation of the Muhamma¬ 
dan, with occasicmal Hindu influeiK'e underlying it. It is 
characterized by ('lear-cut carving, broad treaiiiKTU, and as a 
rule fairly good joinery. 1'he best wood carvers are to be 
f(jund at Amritsar, Hhera, (’hiniot, and Patala, Of late ycvirs 
the European demaiul has led to this handicraft being largely 
ajiplied to small articles (jf decorative furniluie. 

Inlaid v,ork is also of Muhammadan origin, and was pro¬ 
bably introduced from .Arabia, d'he chief centres are Hoshiar- 
pur and Chiniot. 'f'he wood inlay-work of Iloshiarpur has a 
high lo('al reputation, and is capable of considerable develoj)- 
ment. Eor many years })en-cases, walking sticks, mirror-cases, 
and the low or octagonal table, common in the Punjab 

and probably of Arab introduction, have been made here in 
shisham wood, inlaid with ivory and bra.ss. Since i<SSo tables, 
cabinets, and other objects have also been made, and a trade 
has sprung up which .seems likely to ex[)and. 

dhirned wood ornamented with lac in various ('()ml)inations 
of colours is ])rodu('ed in almost every village. I’akpattan has 
more than a local reputation for this work, while a family in 
Ferozepore produces a superior quality. 

Furniture after I'mropean patterns is made in every station 
and cantonment, the best-known centres being (lujrat and 
Kartarpur in Julliindur District. Gujrat is known for its 
wood chairs, chiefly made of shisham^ the sup[)ly of which 
is abundant. 

Ivory-carving is practically confined to the cities of Amrit¬ 
sar, Delhi, and PatiMa, but at the latter place it has greatly 
declined. Combs, essential to the attire of an orthodox Sikh, 
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are made in large quantities at Amritsar, where paper-cutters 
and card-cases ornamented with geometrical open-work patterns, 
of some delicacy of execution but no great interest of design, 
are also made, d'he ivory-carving of Delhi is of a high order 
of exc ellence, and miniature })ainting on ivory is also carried 
on. Ivory bangles are turned in several Districts, the chief 
being Amritsar, 1 )era (iha/i Khan, Gujranwala, Multan, and 
Lahore. ] 3 illiard-l)alls are made at J.udhiana. 

The nianulacture of pa[)er is now confined almost entirely Pagtr nr.d 
to the jails. Sifdkot was famous in Mughal and Sikh times for 
its jiaper, but the industry has greatly declined owing to the 
comjietition of jailmade and mill-made paper ; and this is also 
the case* in Multan. Gunny bags, matting, ropes, baskets, 

])linds, and the like are largely made of \arious fibrous plants 
all over the Province. 

'fhe decade* iSi^i-ipoo witnessed a striking extension of E\‘eiin.-n 
industrial enterprise. In the cotton industry there were, in 
ipoq, 114 steam factories for ginning and [iressing cotton, 
com})ared with 12 in 1891, and 6 in 1881. The produce of 
these factories is still for the most part exported abroad, or to 
other Provinces in India. 'Phe Punjab contains eight eotton- 
s])inning and wea\ing mills, of which six have been started 
sinc'c i(S()i, and a good deal ot the Punjab-grown cotton is 
utilized in the Pro\ince. 'J'he following table shows their 
recent de\ elopmc'nt:— 
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These mills have a nominal cajiital of 60 lakhs. The out-turn 
of yarn has steadily inerreased sinc'c 181)5 -6, hut that of woven 
goods shows a tendency to decrease, as appears from the 
following figures, which give the out-turn in pounds :— 

iScjt; (). I j IOdo-i. 

‘am spun 4,5(11,003 '7,601,865 '7,255,845 i 9,6**(j.42J 11,578,546 

(ioods woven j 91,254 I 705,40's | 404,258 ! 272,695 *64,927 

The commonest counts Sjmn arc 13’s, ii\s, 15's, i6\s, and 12's, 
in the order given, and these amounted to 8^ of the 9*6 mib 
lion pounds sjiun in 1901-2. The goods woven are almost all 
grey. 'J'he estimated out-turn of cleaned cotton in 1903 was 
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104,496,400 lb., of which more than one-fourth was exported. 
While the Punjab is of considerable importance as a cotton- 
producing Province, the staple is short, varying from ^ to of 
an iiK'h, and occupies a low position in the market. 

The Egerton Woollen Mills, established at Dhariwfd in 
1880, are the only woollen mills in the Province. The com¬ 
pany has a nominal capital of Rs. 12,00,000. Its jirogress is 
shown by the following figures 
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In 1903-4 the mills turned out broadcloths, blankets, great¬ 
coats, serges, flannels, tweeds, lols and shawls, travelling rugs, 
knitting yarns, braids, Berlin wool, socks, cajjs, ghwes, and 
other kinds of knitted goods to the amount of 572,061 lb., 
valued at Rs. 7,30,118. The native shawl-weaving industry 
and manufacture of pattu and blankets have not been much 
affected by foreign imports. 

The I^rovitK'c contains eight breweries, from which nearly 
2,000,000 gallons of malt ]i({uors were issued in 1903-4. In 
1904 there were 15 ice factories worked hy steam, com[)ared 
with \ in 1891. The number of indigo factories decrc'ased 
from 27 10 12. There were, in 1891, two distilleries for the 
manufacture of spirits according to the European method, but 
the number has now risen to six. In 1(^03 4, 273,102 gallons 
(London proof) of spirits w^ere issued from lhes(*. Most of 
the spirit is made from sugar, but some is whisky distilled 
from barley malt. 

d'here were 5 {)rivatc iron foundries in i()04 ; namely, three 
at Delhi, one at Ddiore, and one at Sialkot. Steel trunks and 
boxes are made in large numbers at Multan, Lahore, and 
Sialkot. At the place last mentioned surgical instruments are 
made by an enter[)rising firm. Tiie most important i.on works, 
however, are the North-Western Railwaiy w(jrksho[)s at I^horc. 

Factory operatives are protected by the Indian Factories 
Act, revised rules under ivhich were jiromulgated in 1892. 
I’he orders of the Inspectors have been enforced without 
difficulty, and very few prosecutions under the Act hav(j been 
necessary. In 1892 there w^cre 34 factories in which steam- 
power was used. The number has now risen to 175. While 
the conditions of labour of the mill operatives has been 
decidedly improved, it does not appear that there has been 
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any tendency for wages either to rise or fall during the last 
ten years, d'he highest rates are paid in the (Government work¬ 
shops on the North-Western Railway, where many skilled 
mec'hanics are employed. The ordinary rates in private fac¬ 
tories are 3 annas to 5 annas a day for male operatives ; 2 annas 
to 4 annas for women and children ; and from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 
a month for skilled mechanics. 

d’he condition of skilled artisans in the indigenous industries Artisan^ 
nf the Punjab, such as carpet-weavers, leather-workers, 
workers, is not favourable, d'he capitalists in some cities industries, 
formerly safeguarded their interests by a trade jiractice, accord¬ 
ing to whi('h, when a workman left one emjiloyer for another, 
the second employer was held to be liable to the fir.^t to the 
extent of all advances received, and the thraldom of the artisan 
to the second employer was maintained. 'Phis trade jiractice 
has recently been dedared illegal by several decisions of the 
('hief (.’ourt, and th.e growing competition among capitalists for 
the service of workmen is beginning to have its natural effect in 
strengthening the position of the artisan. The present transi¬ 
tional stage from the guild or caste system to the system of 
frt-e competition between ca])ital and labour is one of much 
interest to the student of sociology. 'Pht* change is, however, 
as yet only in its initial stages, and has scarcely affected the 
village artisans, who still receive their customary dues in kind, 
aitd are all lost as much dependent on the nature of the harvests 
as the agric iilturists themselves. In towns also the luTeditary 
nature of many caste industries, and the tradition of preserving 
tlK‘ trade secrets within the trade caste, still ('ontinue. 'Phe 
freedom to learn where and what one wills has not \et been 
obtained, but is being gradually brought about by the com¬ 
petition of capital for labour, by the industrial schools, and 
the introduction of steam-power and factory labour, which, 
having no caste tradition, is open to all. 

Prior to annexation the Punjab proper bad practically no Commerce 
trade with the rest of India. It had no surplus agricultural tnide. 

jiroduce to export, and the anarchy wliich ensued on the decay to 

of the Mughal enijiire W'as an efiectual barrier to commercial •'annexation, 
enterprise. Ranjit Singh's policy aimed at excluding British 
traders from his kingdom, while the earliest efforts of the British 
Clovernment were dire('led to opening up the water-way of the 
Indus. Since annexation the .security afforded to person and 
pro[)erty, the improvement of communications, and above all 
the extension of canal-irrigation, have vastly developed the 
agricultural resources of the Province. 
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The main source of the wealth of the Punjab lies in its 
export of wheat, of which the largest amounts exported were 
550,911 tons in 1891-2,457,991 101894-5,493,826111 i898-9\ 
623,74510 1901-2, 536,374 in 1902-3, and 877,02210 1903- 4. 
Next to wheat, raw cotton is the principal ex[)ort, and besides 
wheat inferior grains are export(.*d on a large scale, chiefly 
to Southern Europe. During the ten years 1891 1900 the 
value of the agTicultural produce exported exceeded that of 
the amount imported by an average of nearly 438 lakhs a year, 
a sum which considerably exceeds the total land revenue, with 
cesses and irrigation rates, levied in the Province. 

Among imports, cotton fiiece-goods, luiropean and Indian, 
stand first. The imports of the former fiuctiiate greatly. 
Valued at 218 lakhs in 1890-1, they had fallen to 190 lakhs 
in 1900-1, but rose to 253 lakhs in 1901 2, falling again to 
231 lakhs in 1903- 4. Indian-made piece-goods, however, tend 
to oust the Euro{)ean, the imports of the former having increased 
threefold in value l.)etween 1891 and 1904. In the case of 
twist and yarn this tendency is even more marked. The other 
considerable imports are iron and steel, sugar, wool (manu¬ 
factured), gunny-bags and cloth, dyes and tans, and li([uors. 
Wheat and gram are also imported in limes of s('arcity. d'he 
well-to-do (lasses in the Punjab consume wheaten bri'ad, even 
when wheat is at famine prices, and arc not content with a 
cheaper grain. Hence the imports of wheat vary inversely with 
the out-turn of the lo('al wheat harvest. In the pros[)erous 
year 1898-9 the value of the wheat imported was only 6 lakhs : 
the poor harvest of 1899-1900 raised it to 29 lakhs, and, the 
scarcity continuing into 1900-1, to over 41 lakhs in the latter 
year. Good harve.sts in 1901-2 and 1903-4 reduced it to 
8 and 10 lakhs respectively. 'Fhe im{)ort statistic s of the 
coarser and chea[)er food-grains, such as gram and pulse, are an 
index to the purchasing power of the poorer classes. Less than 
8^ lakhs in value in 1898-9, the imports of these grains 
exceeded 87 lakhs in 1899-1(900, falling to 39 lakhs in 1900-1 
and 5^ in 1903-4. The figures show that in j)eriods of acute 
distress the poorer classes are compelled to fall bac k on inferior 
grains, until better harvests and lower jirices permit them to 
resume their wheaten diet. 

The development of the export trade in wheat has created 

‘All figures for the year prior to 1900-1 on pp. 86-S include the 
trade of the North-West Frontier Province, whether internal or external 
(i.e. within India or v/ith other Asiatic countries, including Kashmir), and 
those for the subsequent years its internal trade alone. 
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new centres of trade, in places favourably situated on the lines 
of communication, especially on the Southern Punjab Railway 
and on the line from Waznabad through the Chenab Colony. 

Along the hornier large grain markets have been established at 
Rohtak, Kaithal, Bhatinda, and Abohar. The last-named, ten 
years ago a petty agricultural village, has now become a con- 
siderai)le trade centre, and has attracted much of the wheat 
trade from Fazilka. In the Chenab Colony important trade 
marts have beim established at Gojra, Lyallj)iir, Sangla, Chiniot 
Road, and d'oba d'ek Singh. Kasur in l.ahore District has 
likewise benefited at the expense of Ferozepore. Imports are 
distril)uted chiefly through the cities and larger towns, such as 
Delhi, Fahor(^ Amritsar, and Multan. A Punjab Cdiamber of 
Commerce, with its head-cjuartcrs at Delhi, has recently been 
established. 

The trading castes are the Khattris in the centre and north, Organi/.n- 

the Panias in the f ast, and the Aroras in the west. The village 

. • 1 L T internal 

trader is the collecting and distributing agent, but he almost trade. 

always combines money-lending with shopkeeping. Nearly 
every cultivator is his client, and to him much of the agri¬ 
cultural prodiK'c of the village is handed over at a low' ])rice, 
to lifpiidate delus which have sometimes accumulated for 
generations. 'To this, however, there are notable exceptions, 
the Sikh and Mindu Jats being often themselves keen traders. 
Moreover in the case of wdieat, tlie exporter often deals direct 
w’ith the cultivator, and in the east of tho Province many culti¬ 
vators in the slack season fill their carts with jiroduce and set 
out to sell it in the best market they can find. Most towns are 
centres for the collection of agricultural produce, and, as 
mentioned above, many large grain markets have been estab- 
blished along the lines of rail. These usually have the advan¬ 
tage ol being free from municipal octroi duties which, in spite 
of the system of refunds and bonded warehouses for gcKids in 
transit, more or less hamper commerce. No statistics are 
available to show the volume of this internal trade. 

The trade outside the Province is almost entirely whth other (Vgnniza- 

Provinces and States in India, the amount that comes over the 

^ . ... external 

passes from ('entral Asia being relatively insignificant. More trade, 
than ()o per cent, of the recorded exports and a still higher pro¬ 
portion of the imports arc carried l)y rail, the remainder being 
borne partly by rail and partly by boat on the Indus to and 
from Sind and Karachi, llie bulk of the trade of the Province 
is with Karachi, which in 1903-4 sent 37 per cent, of the im¬ 
ports and received 54 per cent, of the exports. Bombay and 
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Calcutta together accounted for 27 })er cent, of the imports and 
14 per cent, of the ex])ort.s, and the United Provinces for 23 
per cent, of the imports and 19 percent, of the exports. AMieat, 
raw cotton, oilseeds, hides, raw wool, and a certain amount ol 
inferior grains go to Karachi, in exchange for cotton and 
woollen piece-goods, sugar, metals, and railway plant and 
rolling stock. I'he trade with the other sea|)ort towns is on 
the same lines. Bombay takes a large amount of raw cotton, 
and sends silk, tea, and tobacco. Hides and skins, leather, 
dyes, and tans go largely to (Calcutta, whence conu'S a great 
deal of the wearing ap])arel, jute, and woollen piece-goods 
im|)orted. Cotton and woollen manufa( tured goods are ex- 
]:)orted to the United IVovinc es, whi( h send sugar, coal and 
coke (fiom Pjengal), gram, and pulse. 

d'he trade with Kashmir is partly by tin* Jaminii-Kashmir 
Railway, and partly l)y the roads leading into the Districts ol 
(7urdas[)ur, Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhekim, and Kawaljiindi in the 
1 ‘unjab and lla/ara in the North-West k'rontier I’rcnirue. Jn 
the table attached to this article (p. 157) the figures lor 1903-4 
exclude the trade through Hazara, now a I )istri( t ol the Noith- 
W’est Frontier Province. 'The trade with Ladakh ])asses either 
througli Kashmir or over the P>ara Laeha (pass) into the Kulu 
subdivision of Kangra. 'I'he chief imports from Kashmir are 
rice and other grains, timber, oilseeds, nianuladiircd wf'ol, 
raw silk, hides and skims, and fruits ; and the diief exports to 
Kashmir arc cotton piece-goods, wheat, metals, tea, sug.ir, salt, 
and tobac('o. Charas, borax, and ponies are the [)nn(i[>al 
imports from J.adakh, and metals and piece-goods are the 
chief exports thither. 

d'he direct trade with countries beyond India is small, being 

confined to that with (ihincse 'i'ibet, and an insignificant 

trade with Kabul through Dera (iha/.i Klian. d'rade from 

Cliinese Tibet either comes down the Hindustan 'I'ibet road to 
.Simla, or enters Kulu from Ladakh or thrcjugh S})iii. 'The chief 
imprjrts are raw wool and borax, and the chief ex[)orts are 
cotton |)iece-goods and metals. The cliief imjiorts from Kaliiil 
arc fruit, ^hi, and raw wool; the chief exports are piece-goods, 
nee, leather, and sugar. I'he trade with Kabul, which passes 
down the main trade routc.s, as well as that with d'lrah, Swfit, 
Dir, Pajaur, and Buner, is registered in the North-W'est 

Frontier ITovince; much, however, pas.ses through to the 
Punjab, and beyond it to the Low^er Provinces of India. 

The l^unjab is well provided with railways. Karachi, its 
natural port near the mouths of the Indus in Sind, is directly 
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connected with the Punjab by the broad-gauge North-Western 
Slate Railway from T.ahore. Delhi is in direct communicaticjn 
with Karachi by another line passing through Rewari and 
Merta Road Junctions, and also by the Southern Punjab Rail¬ 
way, which runs along the southern border (jf the Province to 
join the Karachi line at Samasata. Karachi has recently been 
brought into closer contact with Ludhiana by the new branch 
of the Southern I'unjab Railway from Ludhiana via Lerozepore 
and M^Leodganj Road. 'Phe north-west corner of the i^ro- 
\in('e is directly ('onnedecl with Karachi by the branches 
of the N(jrth-Western Railway, which leave the main line 
at ('am})bellpur, (dolra, and Lala Musa and converge at 
Kundian, whence the Sind Sagar branch follows the east bank 
of the Indus and joins the Karachi branch at Sher Shah. I'he 
new M'a/irrdiatl-Khancwval line taps the fertile (.'henfib Colony 
in the Rechna Doabandalso connects with Karachi via Multan, 
d he )e('h I tofib line commences from Maiakwal. a station 
on the Smd-Sagar branch of the North-Westcan Railway, 
and ends at the Shorkot Road station of the Wa/irabad- 
Khanewal branch. Aiu^her small line is under construction 
from Shahdara, 3 inik'S north of Lahore, to Sangla Hill on 
the \\ aziifibad-Khanewal Railway. It will serve as an outlet 
to the immense grain trafhc in the interior of the Chenab 
(lolony. 

In the e: St of the Province the country is covered with a 
network of branc'h line.s, of whic'h the 1 )elhi-Umballa-Kalka, 
Simla Kaika, Rajpura Bhatinda, HhaliiKla-l'eroze[)ore, and 
Ludiii'ma Lhiiri-jakhal are the most important, d'he Rewari- 
Bhatmda ha/ilka (metre gauge) State Railway links up the 
important junction of Bhatinda with the Raj[)utana-Mrdwa line, 
which also (onnects with Delhi. The Delhi Agra branch of 
the Creai Indian lA'ninsula Railway has recently been opened, 
in the centre of the Province a branch of the NorthA\'estern 
Railway, recently i)pened, connet'ts Amritsar with Patti, a town 
in Lahore District. 

The oldest railway is that from Amritsar to Inhere, opened 
in 1862. That from Multan to Drhore linkeil up the capital 
with the Indus Flotilla in 1865 ; but it was not till 1878 that its 
extension north-westwards began, and only in 1883 was through 
taimnninication from Peshawar to Calcutta and Bombay estab¬ 
lished. Meanwhile Amritsar and Rewari had been linked 
with Delhi in 1870 and 1873 respectively; and though no 
farther extensions were made till 1883, progress w^as rapid 
after that year. In 1891 the Province contained 2,189 miles 
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of railway, which increased to 3,086 in 1901 and 3,325 miles 
in 1904. In the latest year the total was distributed under— 
broad gauge, 2,757 miles ; metre gauge, 380 ; and narrow gauge, 
198 miles. 

The greater portion of the railways in the Punjab is worked 
by the North-^^'estern State Railway, which in('lude(l 2,585 miles 
on the broad gauge, and 13S on narrow gauges in 1904. In Janu¬ 
ary, 1886, when the contract of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi 
Railway (Company expired. Government took over that line 
and amalgamated it with the Indus \"alley, the Punjal:) N(jrthern 
State Railways, and the Sind-Sagar branch into one imperial 
system called the North-Western State Railway, d'he Amritsar- 
Pathankot Railway, which originally belonged to the lax'al 
Government, was transferred to the North-WT'Stcrn Rail wav- 
in 1892. 'i'he Rajpura-Bhatinda, Ludhiana-Dhuri Jakhal, and 
Jammu-Kashmir Railways were built respectively by tlu* 
J^atiala, the MahT Kotla and Jind, and the Kashmir Stall's, but 
are worked by the North-WTstern Rail wav, with which has 
also been amalgamated the Southern Punjab Railway, d'he 
management of the Kalka-Simla Railway was taken over by 
the North Western Railway on January i, 1907. 

The railways in the Punjab may be classed under two heads, 
commerc'ial and military. The commercial scc-tion of the 
North-W'estern Railway cost on an average Rs. r.32,000 jxt 
mile to constru'-'t, inclusive of the worked lines and the 
Amritsar-Padiankot Railway. The worked lines cost on an 
average Rs. 55,000 ])er mile to construct, and the Amritsar 
Pathankot Railway Rs. 82,000 per mile. In 1904 the Punjab 
had one mile of rail to ^very 40 square miles of territor}\ Tiie 
only Districts not yet traversed by a railway are Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Kangra, and Iloshiarpur. d'hc strategical value of 
the railway system lies chiefly in the facilities it offers f(jr the 
transport of troops to the north-west frontier of India ; the 
commercial value lies mainly in. the export of cotton, grain 
(e.specially wheat), and oilseeds to Karachi. Combined with 
the canals the railways have revolutionized economic conditions, 
the former inducing the production of wheat on a vast scale, 
and the latter placing it on the WTirkPs market. Further, their 
combined effect renders the ITovince, as a whole, secure from 
serious food-famine.s. In 1899-1900 the canal-irrigated tracts 
formed a granary whence grain was distributed by the railways. 
The railways also tend to equalize prices in all parts of the 
Province and from year to year, but it may be doubted whether 
by themselves they have raised prices generally. It is, how- 
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ever, true that they are tending to erase local variations in 
speech, dress, manners, and customs, and to obliterate the few 
restrictions which the caste system in the Punjab imposes on 
the ordinary intercourse of daily life. 

d'he chief road is a continuation of the grand trunk road, Road 
which, starting at Calcutta, runs through Northern India to 
Delhi. Dhence, in the Punjab, it passes through Karnal, 
Ambala, Ludhiana, Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore, Jhelum, 
Rawalpindi, and Atto( k, where it enters the North-West 
I'Vontier Province and ends at Peshauar, with a total length of 
5S7 miles, metalled and bridged throughout. d'he seotion 
from Karnfil to laidhiana was made in 1852, but that from 
I'hillaur to the Peas was only fompleted in iSbo-i. Prom 
the Peas to Lahore the road was oj)ened in 1853, and thence 
to Peshawar in 1S63 4. It runs alongside the railway, and 
still continues to carry a certain amount of slow traffic-. 

'J'he other roads are mainly important as feeders to the railway 
system. On the north the* chief route.s are the Hindustan 
I'lbet road, whic h runs from the .Shipki Pass on the frontier 
of the (Chinese empire^ to the railway termini at Simla and 
Kfilka ; the Kangra Valley c-art-road, which brings down tea 
and other hill prodiu ts to Pathankot : the I )alhousie Pathan- 
kot road : and the Murree-Rawalpindi road, which now forms 
the main route from Kashmir. All these, exc'c'pt the Dalhousie 
road, are metalled, and all art' [iracticalile for wheeltal traffic, 
except that jiart of the d'ibet road which lies laorth of Simla. 

In the centre of the I’roviiice a metalled road runs in a loO[) 
from Lahore via Kasiir and I*'ero/e|>ore to Ludhiana, where 
it rejoins the grand trunk road, 'fhe other metalled roads are 
merely short feeders of local importance connecting outlying 
tow’ns, such as Hoshiarpur and Kapurthala, with the railways. 

As feeders and for local traffic unmetalled rc^ads suffice for the 
rocpiirements of the people, and the constriu'tion of metalled 
roads has ac'c'ordingly been of recent years subordinated to 
that of raihvays, at least in the plains, 'fhus in 1880-1 the 
Province contained 1,381 miles of metalled roads, and though 
in 1900-1 the mileage had risen to 1,916, in 1903-4 it was 
only 2,054, compared with 20,874 of unmetalled roads. All 
roads, except 147 miles of strategic roads in Dera (Ihazi Khan 
District, are maintained from Provincial or District funds. 

Most of the important metalled roads are Provincial, w’hile 
unmetallcd roads are maintained by District boards, their 
metalled roads being often made over to the Public Works 
department for maintenance. The total annual expenditure 
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on land communications is about 4 hikbs for original works, 
and 10 to 12 lakhs for repairs. 

The chief means of transport of goods by road is the bullock- 
cart. ddiis is a heavy substantial vehicle without springs or 
tires, and made by any village carpenter. It is drawn by 
a pair of bullocks at the rate of 2 miles an hour, and 10 to 
15 miles are reckoned a fair day’s journey. It will stand the 
roughest usage and the worst roads, and only in the hills and 
in the .sandy tracts does its weight render its use impossible. 
In the .sandy deserts bordering on the Bikaner desert, and in 
the Sind-Sagar Doab, including the Salt Range, the camel 
is the chief means of transport of merchandise, while in the 
Himalayas goods arc carried on mules or by bearers, f'or 
passe ngers by road the light springless cart known as the Ma 
is the almost universal means of locomotion ; it will carry four 
to six passengers, and go at the average rate of 5 miles an 
hour. On metalled road.s, the ‘tumtum,’ a vehicle with 
s[)rings not unlike a dog-catt, is much in u.se. On the 
important cart-roads to the hills regular pas.senger servii'cs are 
maintained by means of a two-wheeled carriage called a 
‘ tonga,' drawn by two ])onies ; at every 4 miles there are 
stages at which ponies are changed, and journeys are per¬ 
formed at the rate of about 8 miles an hour. Regular services 
of bullock-carts are also maintained on these roads. 

All the gieat ri\ers are navigable in the rains; and the 
Indus and the knser reaches of the Jhelurn, Chi'iifd), and 
Sutlej are navigable throughout the )ear. lAc'ept on the 
Indus, timber is the most important article of commerce 
transported by this means. 'Bhcre is a considerable trade on 
the Indus with Sind. Navigati(m on all rivers is entirely by 
means of rude country craft, the Indus Steam Navigation 
Idotilla having ceased to exist some twenty years ag(j. ddie 
grand trunk road crosses the Ravi, Jhelurn, and Indus by 
roadways attached to the railway bridges, and the Chenab 
by a footway; and roadways cross the Sutlej between I^ahore 
and Ferozepore, and the Chenab between Multan and 
Muzaffargarh. d’here is a bridge of boats on the Ravi near 
Lahore; and the Indus is cro.ssed by bridges of boats at 
Khushalgarh, Dera Ismail Khan, and Dera Chfizi Khan, the 
latter two replaced by steam ferries in the summer. All the 
rivers are provided with ferries at frequent intervals, which 
arc generally managed by the District boards. 

The Districts and States of the Punjab (except the States 
of Chamba, Jmd, Nabha, and Patiala, which have their own 
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postal arrangements) form, together with the North-West 
J^Vontier Prov'ince and Kashmir, one postal circle under the 
Postmaster-Cicneral of the I^unjab and North-West Frontier 
Province. It is divided into seventeen postal divisions. The 
following table shows the advance in j)ostaI business in the 
Punjab during the two decades since 1880, giving also 
the figures for 1903-4. I'he figures exclude the North-West 
Frontier Province and also (for the most part) Kashmir. 
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lliese figures include both the imperial and the local or 
District [)Ost. 'The latter system was a substitute for the posts 
which landov.nt.TS were in early days bound to maintain for the 
('onveyance of official c()rres|)ondence in each District. As the 
District came under settlement, this personal obligation was 
re[)laced by a cess levied on the land revenue, and eventually 
in 1883 the cess was merged in and became part of the 
local rate. 'J'he ex[)enditure on the District post averaged 
Rs. 1,50,274 during the five years ending 1902-3, and amounted 
in 11^03-4 to Rs. 1,42,253. In 1906 the cess was abolished, 
and the system was amalgamated with the imperial post. The 
value of the money orders paid during the year 1903-4 
amounted to 329 lakhs, or nearly 102 lakhs more than the 
value of those issued. 

The Punjab contains two main tracts which are not secure Famine, 
against drought: one in the south-east comprising most of the 
plains Districts of the Delhi Division and that of Ferozepore ; visited, 
the other, the Districts of Gujrat, Jhelum, and Rawalpindi 
in the north-west. The north-west of Gurdaspur and the 
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Sharakpur and Ajnala tahsi/s (in Lahore and Amritsar Dis¬ 
tricts respectively) are also insecure. Hut hitherto famines 
have been frequent and severe only in the south-eastern tract, 
of which llissar is the centre. I'his area lies on the edge of 
the sf)hcre of influence of the south-eastern monsoon, and any 
dt'flexion of its currents leaves it almost rainless; but the 
'\\A\stcrn Jumna and Sirhind Canals, especially the former, have 
greatly circumscribed the area liable to famine. In the north¬ 
west the rainfall, though liable to fail, is much less capricious 
than in the south-east, and here scarcity has never deej)ened 
into serious famine. AVell-irrigation in the insecure tracts is 
largely impossible or unprofitable, owing to the dej)th of the 
water below the surface. 

Generally speaking, the autumn crops used to provide the 
agricultural population in the Punjab with their staple food 
and most of the fodder for the cattle, the spring cro[)s only 
being grown for[)rorit. d'o a great extent this still holds gooti, 
especially as regards fodder ; but of late years the area under 
spring crops has greiitly increased, and now, even in the inse¬ 
cure tiacts, it almost ecjuals that under autumn (Tops, d'he 
loss of a single harvest, or even of lK)th the annual harvests, 
does not in itself necessitate measures of relief. Su('h measures 
are required only alter a succession of lean years, and thus the 
point when failure of thc‘ monsoon s})ells famine can, as a rule, 
be accuratel) gaugLcl. Pesides a rise in jirices, not alwa)\s a very 
trustworthy sign, indications of the necessity for measures of 
relief are usually afforded liy the contraction of pri\'ate charity 
and credit, activity in the* grain trade, increase in crime, and 
aimless wandering in search of employment (jr food. 

'J'he first famine in the Punjab of which any information 
exists occurred in 17^3-4 (Samval 1840), and is popularly 
called the chalisa kdl, or ‘ famine of the year 40.’ It affected 
the whole country from the Sutlej to Allalulbad, and was acute 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Mariana was desolated and 
the people [lerished or emigrated. The mortality must have 
been great, and few villages now existing in this area boast 
a history anterior to the famine. Famine again ocemrred m 
1833-4, 1837-8, 1860-1, i868-(4, 1877-8, i8c; 6-7, and in 
iScjp-icjoo. In 1833-4 the conditions were those of severe 
scarcity rather than of famine ; and though there was suffering 
in Hissar and Rohtak Districts and the Fazilka iahsll^ no 
relief, beyond large suspensions of revenue, was given. The 
scarcity was, however, the precursor of serious famine in 
when the tract between Allahabad and Delhi was most 
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seriously affected, but Hissar, Kohtak, and Fazilka also 
suffered. Relief works were opened for the able-bodied, but 
the relief of the infirm and helpless was left to private charity. 

'I'he main features of this famine were the prevalence of aim¬ 
less wandering and the extraordinary amount of violent crime. 

'Fhe famine of 1860-1 affected only the Districts between 1860-1. 
the Jumna and the Sutlej, and was the result partly of the 
Mutiny, and partly of deficient rainfall in the two preceding 
years, followed by a failure of the monsoon in i860, 'fhe 
jirint'iples adopted in 1833-4 were again followed. Gratuitous 
relief was given mainly in the form of ('ooked food. 

l^ractically the same tract was again affected in 1868-9, hut 1S6S-9. 
the great influx of famine-stricken immigrants from Rajjmtana 
exhausted the resources of private charity, d’he princijile that 
it was the duty of the peo})le to relieve the infirm and weak 
had to be abandoned, and Government acknowledged its 
liability to supplement charitable aid. Large works under 
jirofessional control and minor works under civil otficers were 
also utili/ed for aflbiding rc-Iief d'he excess mortality in the 
tw(.j J’rovinces was estimated at 1,200,000. About 3 lakhs of 
revenue was remitted in the runj.ib. 

'The great famine of 1877-8 hardly rexu'hed this Province, 1S77 s. 
in which only scarcity existed. Idi/ilka and the Districts of 
the Delhi Division, which were not [)rotected by irrigation, 
suffered most. 

After 1878, in spite of occasional short harvests, the Punjab iSyO-i^oo. 
had a resjiite from actual scarcity till i8^;()-7. In 1895 the 
iruaisoon ceased early in August, and a poor autumn harvest 
was hdlowed by a deficient spring crop in 1896. In the latter 
yearfailuie of tlie monsoon caused wides[)read scarcity in the 
Punjab, as in othc^r parts of India. The whole of tlic Delhi 
Division, except Simla, and jiarts of the Lahore and Rawal¬ 
pindi Divisions were affected. A total of 22], million day- 
units were relieved, of w’hom half were in Disbar. Relief cost 
22J lakhs, 22 lakhs of land revenue was suspended, and at 
the clo.se of the famine 11 \ lakhs was advanced for the 
purchase of seed and c'attle. After one good year the monsoon 
failed again in i8c;8 and 1899, and famine supervened in the 
same tracts, d'he scarcity of fodder caused immense mortality 
among cattle, and the distress among the people was intense. 

Relief was afforded to 52 million day-units at a cost of 48 lakhs. 

In addition, 44 lakhs of land revenue was suspended, and 
19 lakhs granted for the jiurchase of seed and cattle as soon 
as favourable rain fell in the autumn of 1900. 'Phe Charitable 
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Relief Fund also allotted 12 lakhs to the Punjab. Hissar was 
again the most deeply affected tract, accounting for two-thirds 
of the numbers relieved. 

Effects of Of recent years the immediate effects of scarcity on the 
population of the Province have been practically negligible. 

tion. bhe famine of 1899-1900, the mo.st severe since annexation, 
affected the health of the people, so that many were unable to 
withstand disease which under more favourable circumstances 
might not have proved fatal. It might have been anti('ipated 
that the two famines of the decade 1891-1900 would have 
ap])reciably affected the population in Hissar and Rohtak 
Districts, but the ('ensus of 1901 showed an increase of 5,711 
since 1S91 in the former, and an increase of nearly 10 per cent, 
in the latter. Generally s]leaking, as regards mortality, the 
after-effects of famine are almost more potent than famine 
itself. Practically no deaths from actual starvation were 
recorded in the Punjab in the recent famines. During famine 
cholera is most to be feared ; but when famine ceases, after a 
plentiful monsoon, malaria, acting on a peopk* whose vitality 
has been reduced by privation, claims a long tale of victims. 
At such seasons the mortality is naturally greatest among the 
very old and the very young. This is shown liy the fact that, at 
the recent Census, 1 lissar returned onlv 91)9 children under five in 
every to,ooo of its {)o[)ulation, as ('oinjiared with the IVovincial 
ratio of i,3.to. 'Ehis paucity of ( hildren, however, is to sonu' 
extent due to a diminished birth-rate, d’he famine of iScgj- 
1900 lasted exactly thirteen months from Sejitembia, 1899. 
Up to December the birth-rate was fairly normal, but after that 
month it rapidly de< lined until the close of the famine. In 
July, 1900, it was only 22-3 })er mille, as com[)ared with 40-5, 
the annual average for the month in the five yc'ars 1891-5. 
On the other hand, the re-establishment of normal ('onditions, 
after famine, is followed by an abnormally high birth-rate. 
Thus, in Hissar, famine ended in August, 1897. Up to July, 
1898, the birth-rate remained low ; but it then rose rapidly 
and remained well above the average until Sejitember, 1899, 
the highest figures occurring in October and November, 1898, 
when they reached 81.7 and 76-7 per mille, as com[)ared witli 
57 and 50-8 re.spectively, the averages for those two months 
in 1891-5. 

Protective Whether it will ever be possible to render the Punjab free 

measures. liability to famine is a difificult r|uestion at present to 

answer. The two great remedies are the extension of railways 
and irrigation. As to the former, from the point of view of 
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famine protection, the Province is as a whole well off, and 
further sehemes are in hand for facilitating distribution of the 
immense surplus stocks produced in the large canal colonies. 

As to the latter, much has been done and much more is in 
contemplation. The Chenfib and Jhelum ('anals, i)y rendering 
cultivable vast areas of waste, have been of incalculal)le help 
in rediu'ing the pressure on the soil in the most thickly popu¬ 
lated Districts, and in increasing the productive power of 
the Province ; but, until the insecure tracts themselves are 
rendered safe by the extension to them of irrigation, scarcity 
and famine must be apprehended. The new Upper Jiielum, 

U])p('r (lienah, and Dower Pifiri Dofib (!anaD have been 
described above (p. 67). 

On the annexation of the Punjab in March, 1S49. a P>oard AdmMist 
of Administration was constituted for its government. The 
Board was abolished in lAbruary, 1853, its powers and merit. 
functir)ns being vested in a ('hief (.'ommishioner, assisted b\ 
a Judi('ial and a f'inancial ('ommissioner. After the transfer 
of the Delhi territory from the North-\\'e>lern (now the 
United) Provinces, tne Ihinjab and its dependencies were 
formed into a Lieiitc-naiU-Oovernorship, Sir John Lawrence, 
then C'hief Commi.s.'iioner, being aj)p()inted Lieiitenant-CPjvernrir 
on Janiiar\ i, In this office he was sucr'ceded b;/ Sir 

Robert Montgomery (1859), Sir Donald McLeod (1865), Sir 
Henry Durand (1870), Sir Henry Davies (1871), Sir Robert 
riigerton (1877), Sir ('harles Aitc'hison (1S82), Sir Jame> 

Lyall (1887), Sir Dennis f'it/patrick (1892), Sir Mackworth 
Young (iS(r;), Sir Charles Rivaz (1902), and Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson (1907). 

In iSbb the judicial Commissioner was replaced by a (diicf 
Court. A Settlement Commissioner was shortly afterwards 
a[)pointed to hupeiwise the land revenue settlements, but 
this ottice was abolished in 1884, and a Second I'inancial C'om- 
mis.^ioner appointed. In 1897, however, the old arrangement 
was reverted to, a Settlement Commissioner replacing the 
Second I'inancial C'ommissioner. 

'Fhe direct administrative fiiiK'tion^ of Go\eminent are per¬ 
formed by the Lieutenant-Ciovernor through the medium of 
a Secretariat, which com}irises a chief secretary, a secretary, 
and two under secretaries, d'hese are usually members of the 
Indian ( jvil Servic'c. d'he ftillow’ing are the principal heads 
ot de{)artments : the Financial Commissioner, the lns})ect()r- 
(icneral of Police, the Director (ff Public Instruction, the 
Insjiector-Gem'ial of Ihisons, the Inspector-General of Coil 
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Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the (.Conservator of 
Forests, the Accountant-General, and the rostmaster-General. 
The last two represent Imperial dej)artments under the Gov> 
ernment of India, d'he heads of the two branches (Irrigation, 
and Roads and Buildings) of the Public ^Vorks dej)artment are 
also exjyfficio secretaries to Government, and the heads of the 
Police and Educational departments are similarly under¬ 
secretaries in their respective departments. The Financial 
Commissioner, who has a senior, a junior, and an assistant 
secretary, controls the Settlement (Commissioner, the (Com¬ 
missioner of Excise (also Superintendent of Stamps), the 
Director of Agriculture, the Director of l.and Records (also 
Inspector-Cicneral of Registration), and the Conservator of 
Forests. He is also the Court of Wards for the Province. 

'The civil administration is carried on by the Punjab Com- 
mis-sion, a body of officers now recruited exclusively from the 
Indian Civil Service, though [)rior to the constitution of the 
North-West Frontier Province one-fourth of the cadre was 
drawn from the Indian Staff Cori)s. The Commission is 
supplemented by the Provincial Civil Service, which is recruited 
in the Province either by nomination, or by examination, or by 
a combination of the two, and is almost entirely of Punjrd)i 
origin. With a few exceptions, the higher appointments in 
the adminisiration aie held exclusively by members C)f the 
Punjab Commissi on, while members of the Provincial service, 
who are graded as Extra or as Phxtra Judicial Assistant Com¬ 
missioners, perl orm the functions of 1 tistric t judges, magistrates, 
and revenue officials. The minor posts in the administration 
are held by the Subordinate services, which are recruited 
entirely from natives of the Province. 

The territories under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor 
consist of 29 Districts, grouped into 5 Divisions, and 43 
Native States. Each District is in charge of a Deputy (a)m- 
missioner, who is subordinate to the ('ommissioncr in charge 
of the Division. A District is divided into sub-collectorates 
called iahsih^ varying in number as a rule from three to seven, 
each under a iahs'ilddr with a naib Idar. Of die 

29 Districts Kangra, with an area of 9,978 sijuare miles, is 
the largest, and Simla, in area less than the county of London, 
the smallest. The average District corresponds in size with one 
of the larger English counties. In j)o})ulaiion Lahore, with 
1,162,109, is the largest, and Simla, with 40,351, again the 
smallest District. 'Jdie average jiojnilation of a District is 
701,046. Particulars regarding each Division, District, and 
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Stale will be found in the table on i)p, 152-3. For jjurposes 
of criminal, civil, and revenue jurisdiction, the District is the 
unit of administration. The Deputy-Commissioner (as the 
officer in charge of a District is designated, the J^unjab being 
a non-Regulation Province) is Collector, with judicial powers 
in revenue suits, and also District Magistrate, being usually 
invested as such with power to try all offences not punishable 
with death. The 1 )istrict staff includes a District Judge, whose 
work is almost entirely civil, though he is also ordinarily 
invested with magisterial powers, which he exercises in subor¬ 
dination to the District Magistrate. It also includes from 
three to seven Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, with 
('riminal, civil, and revenue powers, of whom one is in charge 
of the treasury. It further includes one or more Munsifs or 
civil judges, d’he tahsildars are invested with revenue, 
criminal, and civil jxjwers, and their assistants, the 7 mib- 
icihs 2 /d(}rSj with revenue and criminal {)Owers. In ten Districts 
there are subdivisions, each consisting of one or two outlying 
Ut/iSi/s, in charge of an Assistant or Extra As>istant ('ommis- 
sioner, who resides at the head-(|uarters of his jurisdiction. 
Lahore city also forms a subdivision, and subdivisional officers 
are p(;sted to the hill stations of Murree and Dalhousie during 
the ht)t season. As a rule, however, there is no intermediate 
link between the District and the /a/isl/. In two fn/isi/s a sub- 
/(j/isd exists in charge of a naib-tahuiddr. 'J'he tahsildJr has 
under him from tw’o to five field each of whom super- 

vis(‘s twenty to thirtyor revenue accountants, in charge 
of tlie revenue records of a group of villages. ILich village has 
one or more headmen, who collect the rewnue, and chaukiddrs 
or watchmen. In most Districts the villages are grouped into 
('ircles or zai/s, (.-ach under a non-official (ziiilddr) of local 
influence, whose duty it is to render general assistance to all 
Government officials. Commissioners of Divisions now' 
exercise judicial jiowers only in revenue appeals, their civil and 
criminal jurisdiction having been transferred to the Divisional 
and Sessions Judges. 

'Phe Native States under the control of the Lieutenant- XntiNc 
Governor of the Punjab are 43 in number, comprising an area 

3^^532 S(|uare miles, and a jiopulation in 1901 of 4,424,398 
persons, as shown in the table on pp. 152-3, wath a total 
revenue of 155 lakhs. Kashmir, formerly included among the 
Punjab Statc.s, was jfiaced under the direct political control of 
the Government of India in 1S77. Of the 43 States, the three 
Phulkian States (Patifda, Jind, and Nhlbha) and liahawalpur 

II 2 
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are in charge of a Political Agent under the direct control of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab ; Chamba is under the 
Commissioner of Lahore ; Kapurthala, Faridkot, Mfilcr Kotla, 
Mandi, and Suket are under the Commissioner of Jullundur; 
Sirnulr, Kalsia, Dujfina, Pataudi, and Loharu are under the 
Commissioner of Delhi; and the 28 Simla States are under 
the control of the Deputy-Commissioner of Simla, as ex-officio 
Superintendent, Simla Hill States. 

The relations of the British Government with Bahawal[)ur 
arc regulated by treaty ; those witli the other States by sanads 
or charters from the Governor-General. The States of Patiala, 
Bahawalpur, Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala, Sirmiir, faridkot, and 
Maler Kotla maintain Imperial Service troops. The other 
States and also Kapurthala pay a money tribute, amounting in 
1903-4 to a total of Rs. 2,66,434. The States of Patiala, Jind, 
and N.ibha are ruled by members of tlic Bhfilkifin family ; and 
should there be a failure of direct heirs in any of them, the 
sanads provide for the selection of a collateral as successor by 
the chiefs of the other two States. A nazanhia or relief is 
payable to the liritish (iovernment by tlie collateral who 
succeeds. 'Phe I’hulkian chiefs, and also the Raja of Faridkot, 
are bound by saaad to execute justice and to promote the 
welfare of their peoj)]e ; to jirevent sat^, shn ery, and female 
infanticide; to cooperate with the British Government 
against an enemy, and to furnish supplies to troops; and to 
grant, free of exjiense, land recjuired for railways and im{)erial 
lines of road. On the other hand, the British Government 
has guaranteed them full and unreserved possession of their 
territories. They, with Ikihawalpur and Kapurthala, differ 
from the remaining feudatories in the fact that they possess 
[)0wer to inflict capital [lunishment ii[)on their subjects. The 
treaties with Bahawalpur define the supreme pc)sition of the 
British Government, and bind the Nawab to act in accordance 
with its wishes, while in turn the British Government engages 
to ])r()tcct the State. Sanads of varying import are also 
possessed by the minor feudatories. 

Of the chiefs, those of Bahawalpur, Maler Kotla, Pataud., 
Loharu, and Dujana are Muhammadans; those of Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala, Faridkot, and Kalsia are Sikhs; and 
the rest arc Hindus. Of the Muhammadan chiefs, the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur is head of the Daudputra lriV)e, being a de¬ 
scendant of Bahawal Khan, who acquired in(.le])endcnce during 
the collapse of tlie Sadozai dynasty of Afghanistan early in the 
nineteenth century. The Nawfib of Maler Kotla is a member 
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of an Afghan family wliich came from Kabul about the time 
of the rise of the Mughal empire; his ancestors held offices of 
importance under the Delhi kings and became independent as 
the Mughal dynasty sank into decay. The chiefs of Pataudi 
and Dujana are descended from Afghan adventurers, and the 
Nawab of Loharu from a Mughal soldier of fortune, upon whom 
estates were conferred i)y the British Government as a reward 
for services rendered to Lord I^ke in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

With one exception (Kapurthala), the Sikh chiefs belong Race, 
to the Jat race. Chaudhri i’hiil, the ancestor of the Phulkian 
houses (Patiala, Jmd, and Nabha), died in 1652. Mis de^^cen- 
dants took advantage of the break up of the Mughal empire in 
the eighteenth century, and of the confusion which attended 
the st]('cessive I’ersian, Afghan, and Maratha invasions of 
Delhi, to establish themselves, at the head of marauding bands 
of Sikh horsemen, in the Mughal j)rovince of Sirhind, and 
eventually lose to be independent chiefs. 'Phe Raja of Kapur¬ 
thala claims Raj{)ut < ligin, and his ancestor, jassa Singh, took 
rank among the Sikh Sardars [ibout 1750. 'The founder of 
the Farklkot family, a Barar Jat by tribe, rose to prominence 
in the service of the emperor lb'il)ar. Jodh Singh founded 
the Kalsia State about the same time. 'J’he remaining chiefs, 

\shose territories lie among the Outer Himfilayan hill ranges, 
aie princi[)all)' of R.ajput descent, claiming a very ancient 
lineage. 

The rulers of J’atifila, Jdaridkot, Jubbal, Baghal, Kanethi, Chiefs ulio 
.Mailog, Kunihar, Bija, Madhan, Dhadi, 'J'haroch, atid Kuthar 
were minors in 1906 h d'he chiefs of Mfiler Kotla and Kiim- 
harsain are of unsound mind, the Raja of Bashahr is of weak 
intellect, and the Raja of Ihlaspur was in 1903-4 temporarily 
dej)rived of his powers as a ruling chief for misconduct, d'hc 
State of Patiala is administered by a council of regency, com¬ 
posed of a president and two members. An English guardian 
and tutor supervises the education of the Maharaja. I'he 
administration of I'aridkot is conducted by a council, presided 
over by an Extra A.ssistant Commissioner deputed by Govern¬ 
ment, and Maler Kotla is administered by the heir-apparent. 

In Bija, Kunihar, ISlailog, and Madhan the administration is 
carried on by couneWs of Stale officials, in Dhadi it is in the 
hands of a relative of the chief, and in 'Fharoch in those of 
the wazir. Bilaspur, Jubbal, Bashahr, Kumharsain, and 

‘ The Nawiib of llnhawalpur ditil at ?ta in February, 1907, while lelum- 
iiig horn a pilgriinagc to Mecca. He lca\es a son two yeais of age. 
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Kanethi are administered by native officials of the British 
service deputed by Government. In Baghal the council con¬ 
sists of a brother of the late chief and an official deputed 
by Government, while in Kuthar the manager is a member 
of the ruling family of Suket. 

By the Punjab Laws Act of 1872 custom governs all 
questions regarding succession, betrothal, marriage, divorce, 
the se{)arate property of women, dower, wills, gifts, partitions, 
family relations such as ado])tion and guardianship, and 
religious usages or institutions, provided that the custom 
be n<^t contrary to justice, e(iuity, or good conscience. On 
these subjects the iMuhammadan or Hindu law is applied 
only in the absence of custom. 

A Legislative Gouncil was created for the I’unjab in May, 
1897, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor and not more 
than nine members nominated by him, of whom five vere 
non-officials in 1904. 'Lhe members do iK)t as yet possess 
the rights of interpellation and of discussing the iVoviiu'ial 
budget, which have been granted to the ( ouncils (»f the 
older Provinces. The follo^^in<g are the chief legislative 
measures specially affecting the Lunjab which have been 
I)assed since : 880 

//(A of i'nc CtO'ocyhov'CtCucral in I.iijsiaiivt , ('oino i! 

Punjab Univer-i’y Act, XIX of i8Sj. 

The District Hoards .vet, aX of 1SS3. 

The I’nnjab Mnniupal Act, XIII of 18S4 mid XX of 1S90. 

The Punjal; CoUi.^ Act, XVHI ol 1884 (a^ aineiuUd b\ AlN .XIII ol 
18S8, XIX of 1895, and XX\’ of 1899). 

'I'hc Punjab Tenancy and Land 1 \l venue Act-^, X\T and X\TI of 1S89. 

(iovcrnnienl Tenants Punjab Act, III of 

The Punjab Laud Alienation Act, XllI of 1900. 

of Jit Goz'cruoy-Coucml in • E\eiutiri ^ Coioui!. 

The Frontier Crimes Kcgulations, 1 \' of 1887, I\' of mu! Ill of 

1901. 

The Frontier Murderous Outiages Kcgulation, I\’ of I901. 

of the Piiiijah Leif shit ivi Cotuit il. 

TIic Punjab (ieneral Clauses Act, 1 of 1898. 

The Punjab Riverain Poundaric-. Act, I of 1899. 

The Punjab Land Preservation {Chos) Act, II of 1900. 

The Punjab I>escent of JfJrs Act, IV of 1900. 

The Sind'Sagar Doab Colonization Act, I of kjoj. 

'I'he Punjaf) .Steam Boilers and Prime Movers Act, II of 190.’. 

d'he Punjab Military Transport Animals Act, I of I903. 

The I’nnjab Court of Wards Act, II of 1903. 

The Punjab Pre-emjjtion Act, II of 1905. 

The I’unjab Minor Canals Act, 111 of 1905. 
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The supreme civil and criminal court is the Chief Court, Supreme 
which consists of five Judges, of whom one at least must, ^ 
under section 4 of the Punjab Courts Act, XVIII of 1884, 
be a barrister of not less than five years’ standing. The 
Court has from time to time been strengthened by the appoint¬ 
ment of temiiorary Additional Judges, who numbered four 
in 1906. Of the five permanent judges, three are members 
of the Indian Civil Service, one is an English barrister, and 
one an Indian pleader. 

Subordinate to the Chief Court are the Divisional and Subordinate 
Session,^ Judges, each exercising civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tinn in a dvil and Sessions division comprising one or more 
Districts. As Divisional Judges, these officers try most of 
the ap])eals in civil suits from the courts of first instance. 

.\s Sessions Judges, they try sessions cases, with the aid of 
ass(‘ssors, and hear criminal aj)j)Cals. 'I’hus the Divisional 
and Sessions Jiidgos in the Punjab fulfil the functions of 
District and Sessions Judges in the Regulation Provinces. 

A[)[)e:ils in minor ci\.l suits from the Munsifs’ courts are heard 
b) the District judge, whose court i^ abo the \)rlncipa\ court 
of original jurisdiction in the I)i^trict. The 1 divisional and 
Sessions (d)Utts are estiibhshed under Act X\'III of 1884, 

\\lii( h also provitles for the a[)pointment of Subordinate Judges 
(ixeriising unlimited (ivil jurisdiction) and Munsifs. The 
laltt 1 are of thiee grades, the jurisdiction of a first-grade 
Muusif being limited to suits not exceeding Rs. i.ood in 
value. 'I'lie e are Small Caiiso Courts at Lahore, Amritsar, 

Delhi, and Simla, and man\ Munsifs are iiuc'^ted with the 
powers of such courts under Act IX of 1887. 

Relatively to the j)opulation, the Punjab is the most litigious Civil c.vs.- 
Province 111 India. In ic)oi the number of suits instituted 
was 11 *4 per 1,000 c'f the pojiulation, the next highest figure 
being c)-() in Pomba}'. During the last few years, however, 
the annual numf)er of suits has declined considerably, from 
227,284 in 1(^00 to 150,354 in ic;o5. In the year 1904-5 
alone thcTc* was a clec'line of no less than 26 per cent., duc 
mainly to an amendment in the law whieli extended the period 
of limitation in suits for the recovery of money lent from three 
to six years. 'Phe Punjah Alienation of Lind Act of 1900 
has also had a c’onsidcrable effect in chec'king litigation 
between money-lenders and agriculturists. Suits of this class 
show a falling-off of nc'arly 42 per cent, in the five years 
(1901 5) during whic h the Act has been in force. l'hc‘ 

(]uestion of codifying the customary law has of late years 
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attracted some attention. An attempt lias hven made (o 
codify the custom as to pre-emjition in the IVe-empiion 
Act II of 1905, but it is not jiossilile to say at present vhat 
the ultimate effect of that Act will he. lUiriny its fii^t \ear 
it stimulated litigation to sonu' extent. 

d’he district Magistrate is onlinarily (aiid atlditional Dis^ 
trict and suhdivisional magistrates and other full-powered 
magistrates are occasionally) invested with power to try all 
offences not jninishablc with death, and to inflict sentences 
ti]) to .seven years’ iwprisonincnL Further, in the frontier 
District of Dera Gha/i Khan and in Mianuali an oflender 
may b(' tried by a council of elders under the l''r(>ntier (hiiues 
Regulation, and in accordance with its finding the Deputy- 
Commissioner may pass tiny sentence of inipri.sonnient not 
exceeding fourteen years : but sentences e\('eeding seven years 
require the ('onfirmation of the Commissioner, who has also 
a revisional jurisdiction in till ctises. 

'rhe litigious spirit of the peojile is illusliated by their 
readiness to drag their jietty disjaites intr) the criminal eoiirts. 
About oiie-third of the charges j)referred are ultimately found 
to be false. In a normal year the numbei of true eases is 
tibout 5 per i,doo of the pojnilation, but this figure naturally 
tluctuates from year to year. A season of agricultural depres¬ 
sion will cause tm increase in ('rime tigmnst jiroperty tind a 
decline in the numi<er of j)etty tissault c'ases, the prosei'ulion 
of which is a luxury reserved for times of prosperity. 'I hi- 
commonest foim of crime is cattle-lifting, which is rife in the 
South-Western Cunjab and in those Districts of the Rastern 
i’unjab which border on the United l‘rovince.s and Rrij[)utana. 
Crimes of violence, generally arising out of i|uarrels e(»nnected 
w’ith women or land, are ('omuKUiest among the jat Sikhs 
of the Central Punjab and the Musalman Miltivators of the 
northern Districts. Offeiues relating to marriage have in¬ 
creased during the last five years, pr(d)ably owing to the 
ravages of plague, which has caused a projjortionately higher 
mortality among females than among males, and has thus 
enhanced the value of the surviving women, d'he same cause 
lias led to an increase in civil suits relating to women. In 
an average year about 250,000 persons are brought to trial, 
about 27 per cent, being convicted. 

All sentences imposed by magistrates (jf the second and 
third classes are appealable to the District Magistrate ; and in 
1904, out of 28,564 persons sentenced by them, 34 jier cent. 
a{)pealed and 36 per cent, of these appeals were successful. 
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Scnlenccs imposed by District Magistrates and magistrates uf 
the first class arc, as a rule, appcalaljle to a Sessif)ns Judge; 
and in 1904, out of 21,336 jiersons simtenced by thcise courts, 

32 per cert, appealed, and of these appeals 37 per cent, were 
successful. SenteiK'es imj)Osed by (aairts of .SLSsi(ms, and 
those exceeding four years i)assed by Ih^trif t Magistrates, are 
appealable to the (diief Court; and in 1904, out of 1,799 
persons so sentenced, 61 per cent, apj.-ealed, with success in 
28 per cent, of the ap])eals. 

C)r the 6,618 civil a])peals hied in the courts of I )istnct Civil 
Judges in 1904, 38 {)er cent., and of the 9.591 fled in the ‘d 
l)ivi>ional Ciomts, 26 ))er cent, were successful; but of the 
2,374 hied in the C'hief Couit, only 9 per cent, succeeded. 

'I'he re\enue courts established under the I'linjab d'enanc} bc\eiai( 
.\ct are those of the Financ ial rommi'-sionc-r, ('ollector 
(1 )vputy-('ummissi(fner), and Assistant (.’oiler lor> of the first 
grade (Assistant or Fxtra Assistant Comn)i^^!oners), and 
Assistant (‘olleciois, sec'ond grade (A'.’/.ohho'.v and naih-tali^'il- 
'These crairis decide all suits regarding tenant rights, 
leiits, and divers (Ognatc matters, in \\hi(h the (hvil ('ourts 
ha\e no jurisdiction. Appeals from Assist<int Collectors ordi 
naiily lie to the ('ollector, frf»m him to the ('ommissioner, 
and trom the (.'ommissioner to the Tmancial ('ommissioner, 
with certain limitations. 

'Tlu’ Registration Ac't was exte-nded to the runjab in 186S. Kegl^tr.'\- 
,\11 1 teputy-C'ommissioners are ofjkio registrars and all iahsi/- 
kih'd ere sub registrais under the Act, but most of the registra¬ 
tions are pirlornied iiy nonoftic'ial sub-registrars, remunerated 
)))• a pLicentage of the fees. Ceneral control over them is 
exercised by the Inspector-(leneral of Registration. 'The 
fg ure s below are for the old Fio\ince up to 1900-1 ; tho.se' for 
icj04 are ior the I’roMnee as now eonstituted. 
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Under .Sikh rule revenue was realized from all known sources Finance, 
of taxation, direct and indirect, laind, houses, persons, manu- 
lac'tiires, imports and exports, alike contributed to the income 
of the Khrdsa under Ranjil Singh. 'The outlying provinces, in 
which revenue could be levied only by a military force, were 
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farmed out to men of wealtli and influence, who exercised 
powers of life and death without interference from the court 
of Lahore, so long as their remittances t(j the royal treasury 
were regularly made. I'he revenue from districts nearer Lahore 
and more completely under control was collected by local tax- 
gatherers, called kardars^ whose more important proceedings 
were liable to review by the ministers of the Maharaja. I'he 
salt revenue was realized by a sale of the monopoly. 

Lender this system the country Wiis, on the whole, wonder¬ 
fully prosperous. Every Jat village sent recruits to the Sikh 
army, who remitted their savings to their homes : and many 
a heavily assessed village thus paid half its land revenue from 
its military pay. Money circulated freely, manufactures and 
commodities were in brisk demand, and commerce flourished 
despite the burden of taxation. From land revenue Ranjit 
Singli raised 165 lakh.s, partly in cash and partly, or mostly, in 
kind. From excM'^e he realized 2 lakhs. In the Lrovince 
geJterally the dual sy.ste]u of realizing the land revenue 
rem.iincd in force till 1847, and to a much later jjcriod in the 
Native States and great jUpu'S- During the regency, however, 
from 1845 ^‘^49? summary revenue .settlements were made , 

and on annexation the asse.ssments thereby imposed were 
maintained as a temporary measure, (|uinr)uennial settlements 
being made in tracts which had not been assessed, d'he 
customs and excise systems were also reformed, and in the 
year after annexation coin of ihiti.^h mintage* replaced the old 
currency, 50 lakhs of which were withdrawn from circulation. 
File estimated revenue for 1849-50 was as follows: land 
revenue (including grazing tax, income from forests, gold wash 
ing, iron mines, and rents of lands), 152 lakhs; excise (on salt, 
licjuors, and drugs), including stamps and canal water rate, 
26 lakhs ; tribute, 5 lakhs ; post office, 3i lakhs ; and miscel 
laneous receipts, 3-^ lakhs—a total of 190 lakh^. After the 
Mutiny of 1857 the Delhi and Hi.ssar Divisions were added to 
the Punjab, increasing its revenue by 66-2 lakhs. 

All items ()f revenue other than those derived from purely 
local .sources, such as District and munici[)al funds, fall intu 
one or other of twm classes. 'I’hey may be treated as Pro 
vincial, in which ca.se they are at the disposal of the Local 
Government, or as Imperial, in wFich case a [lortion returns 
into the Ikovince in the form of jiayments, the balance being 
absorbed into the Imperial exchequer (sec chapter on Finance, 
Vol. IV, ch. vi). Since 1871 the financial relations of the Local 
and Supreme Governments have been regulated by periodical 
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settlements. This arrangement consists in the assignment for 
Provincial uses of the entire income under certain heads of 
revenue and a fixed proportion of income under others, termed 
‘shared heads.’ 

Under the first I^rovineial settlement the total receipts rose 1877-S2 
from 284-44 lakhs (i^rovincial share 51-39) to 335-01 lakhs in 
1882 (Provincial share 80*25), owing to the rapid growth of 
stamps and excise revenue. In the same [)eriod expenditure 
rose from 179-14 to 216*06 lakhs (the Provincial share rising 
from ii 6*57 to 133-85 lakhs), owing to the development of the 
departments transferred to Provincial control. The Provincial 
income and ex[)enditure during the (|uin(iuennium averaged 
65-13 and 129*31 lakhs respectively, compared with 49*22 
and 120*11 lakhs estimated in the contract. The Provincial iSS:-;. 
balance was 29-63 lakhs in 1882. Under the second settle¬ 
ment Provincial received 40-7193 per cent, of the land revenue, 
and was made luil)le for the same pro])ortion of the cost of 
settlement and survey operations, and refunds of land revenue. 

Half the receipts and expenditure under forests became* Pro 
vincial, and the same division was made of stamps, excise, and 
registration, formerly wholly Provincial, while half the licence 
tax collcH'tions aKo bec'ame Provincial. On the other hand, the 
pay of Civil Surgeons and other charge^ devolved on Provincaal. 

Under this settlement the receipts rose from 344-37 to 
351-54 lakhs (Provincial from 140-35 to 150*68 lakhs), while 
expenditure fell from 237-03 to 2 r8-1 2 lakhs, hut the Ih’ovincial 
share of this rose from 146-36 to 155-77 lakhs. 'Phe Provini'ial 
income and expenditure averaged 146-84 and 152-98 lakhs 
rcspt“(Uively, as compared with the estimates of 144-90 and 
144*94 lakhs, leaving the balance at 17-36 lakhs, or 7*36 more 
than the minimum reserve pre.scrihed in 1887. d’he settlement 
was renewed on the same terms for the third ([uinquennium, 
during which the income rose from 361*03 to 414-50 lakh^ 
(Provincial from 151-93 to 168*30 lakhs), and the ex[)en- 
diture from 224*53 to 245*19 lakhs (Provincial from 153-04 
to 175*17 lakiis). The Provincial income and expenditure 
i\eraged 160*66 and 162*05 kikhs respectively, compared 
with the estimates of 144-90 aiul 144-94 lakhs, while the Pro¬ 
vincial balance rose to 27*71 lakhs. The cost of certain 
measures, of whic'h the most important was the reorganization 
of the Punjab C'ommission at a cost of 2*27 lakhs a year, 
was met by assignments from Imperial. 

Under the fourth settlement the Provincial shares were fixed 1893-7 
as follows: land revenue 25, stamps 75, and excise 25 per 
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cent. Half the income tax, hitherto wholly Imperial, also 
became Provincial. 'I'hc income rose from 421-92 to 473*10 
lakhs (Provincial from 134-91 to 142-27 lakhs), chiefly under 
land revenue (9*43 lakhs), stamps (2-88), excise (i*86), income 
tax (o-8o), registration (0-95), and irrigation (2-20), to take the 
annual averages. Expenditure increased from 248*22 to 
284*20 lakhs (Provincial from 180*39 to 185-34 lakhs), owing 
to larger outlay on public works, maintenance of canals, salaries 
and exj)enditure of (dvil and j)olitical departments, and famine 
relief. Survey and settlement charges, hitherto shared, became 
Provincial, raising the total of expenditure. 'Phe Provincial 
income and expenditure averaged 139-49 and 179*41 lakhs 
respectively, as compared with the contract figures of 132*19 
and 167*24 lakhs; but the settlement affected the finances of 
the Province adversely, and the quincjueiinium closed with a 
balance of 5*23 lakhs, or hardly more than half the iiiescribed 
minimum. 

1897-1905. 'i'hc fifth settlement made in 1897 was afterwards extended 
to 1904-5. It was modified in details in consequence of the 
Separation of the North-West Frontier I’rovince in 1901, but 
the general terms remained unaltered. Fiimine (which com¬ 
menced in November, 1896) and plague (which liroke out early 
in 1897) led to diminished receipts and larger outlay, resulting 
in a ('omplete C(»llapse of the Pro\inciaI finances, whicli had to 
be sup])orted by special grants from Imjicrial funds. Famine 
cost 54-70 and plague 6-58 lakhs during the quiniiuennium 
1897-1901. IVIianwali District was crciited, and the (ihenab 
and Jhelum Colonies extended. In 1902-3 arrears of land 
revenue, aggregating 39*30 lakhs, were remitted, and loans to 
agriculturists, amounting to 9*06 lakhs, were written off in that 
and the following year. In 1902-3 the Imperial (lovernnumt 
contributed 3*80 lakhs for extensive measures against plague, 
over and above the ordinary plague expenditure from Provincial 
funds. In that year the income was 519*36 lakhs, and the 
expenditure 299*65 lakhs (IVovincial 219*23 and 208*94 lakhs 
respectively). Financially, the conditions in the Punjab sini'c 
1S97 have been so abnormal tliat analysis of the figures for 
1S97-1903 would serve no useful purpose. 

From A{)ril i, 1905, the new Provincial settlement came 
into effect. Its noticeable features are;— 

(i) Permanency—leaving the Province to enjoy the fruits of 
its economy, unless grave problem.'; of Imperial interest call 
for assistance from Local Governments; (2) in the case of 
‘shared heads’ the expenditure is divided between Imperial 
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and Provincial in the same proportion as in the case of 
corresponding heads of income, except land revenue, the 
expenditure (31-04 lakhs) under which is entirely Provincial, 
while the Provincial share of the income is three-eighths 
(95-58 lakhs) ; (3) the Local Government obtains, for the 
first time, a direct financial interest in ‘ major ’ irrigation 
works, three eighths of the income (62*89 lakhs) and expendi- 
ture (37-74 lakhs), which includes interest on caj)ital outlay 
15-62 lakhs, having been assigned subject to a guarantee of 
a net income of 28 lakhs per annum. 

Since the settlement was sanctioned the famine cess (Pro 
vincial rates) has been abolished, and a compensatory assign¬ 
ment of 6 J lakhs per annum given to Provincial. Recoveries 
from District funds on account of District Post charges were 
waived and the Patwari cess abolished from April r, 1906, and 
the cantonment {)olice {)rovinciali/ed from April i, 1905, lump 
assignments aggregating 17*83 lakhs l)eing given as compen¬ 
sation. Famine expenditure did not enter into the Provincial 
settlement, and the .juestion of its distribution is now under 
consideration. 

Prior to annexation, the character of the land tenures in the hand 
Punjab was very indefinite and varied considerably from place 
to place. Usually, however, cultivation was carried on by a native 
number of indejiendent groii{)s of men S(':ittered at uncertain ^^ 1 ^- 
intervals throughout the cultivable area of the country. Each 
group was, or believed itself to be, of a common stoc k, and the 
area ’t cultL'ated was known as a village or mauza^ while the 
cultivators lived together on a common village site. AMien 
the cro[)s were cut, a part of the produce was handed over 
to the village menials in jiayment for their services, and the 
re^t was divided between the state aiTiI the cultivator. In 
many cases the state share was taken by some magnate or 
court official to whom it had lieen assigned ; and there would 
often be some man of local influence who, from his charactrr 
or traditional claims, was in a position to attend at the division 
(jf the grain heap and demand a small share for himself, ^\dlen 
an assignee or intermediary claimant was strong enough, he 
would break up the waste, settle cultivators, and otherwise 
interfere in the village arrangements ; but he seldom, if ever, 
ousted the cultivator so long as the latter tilled his land and 
paid his dues. The land itself was very rarely transferred, and 
when a transfer did take place it was almost always to some 
relation or member of the village community. 

On annexation the three duties which fell on the land Subsc- 
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quent de- revenue officials were the determination and record of rights 
velo])ment. assessment of the land, and the collection 

of the revenue; and the same duties continue to constitute 
the main features of the land revenue administration at the 
present day. 

The cadab- A great deal of time and anxiety were expended in the early 
tral record. (].|ys jtritish rule over the determination of the various 
parties who had rights to the soil, and more particularly over 
the question of ownership, the persons recorded as owners 
being as a rule made responsible for the revenue. In many 
cases, more especially in the south and west of the Province, 
intermediaries of the kind above noticed were admitted to 
have superior claims to the proprietary right; but in most 
instances the cultivators were held to be the owners of the 
village lands, either jointly or in severalty. 

Zaviindars. In the Punjab, as in the United IVovinces, the ordinary 
landholder is known as zamlnddr^ the term being applied 
irrespective of the size of the holding. A distinction used to 
be made in revenue records between zamindari and patildari 
tenures on the one hand, and bhaiy 'achdrd tenures on the 
other—the former referring to estates held as a single unit or 
})ortions representing fractions of a single original share, and 
the latter to estates held in separate portions representing no 
fractional parts of the whole. The former ('lasses of tenure 
are, h(nvever, les.^ C(; muon than formerly, and the distinction 
is now of little practical importance. 'J'he zaju'niddrs in an 
estate are technically bound by a common resj)onsibility 
towards Government, each being resjjonsible for any balance 
of revenue due from other Zivnlndars in the village ; but here 
too the tendency is towards individualism, and with lighter and 
more elastic assessme»ts th.e enforcement of collective responsi¬ 
bility has become practically obsolete. In practice, the owner 
or owners of each hcjlding are assessed sei)arately to revenue 
and are responsible to Government for the revenue so assessed. 
The revenue in each village is collected from the owners by 
one or more headmen or lambardars^ who j)ay the [)roceeds 
into the Government treasury and receive a percentage on the 
collections as their remuneration. 

The persons recorded as owners, while undertaking the 
responsibility for the Government revenue, obtained a very 
much fuller right of property over their lands than had been 
usual in Sikh times. The right of transfer remained at first 
under some control and was little used; but as the revenue 
became lighter and land more valuable, the owners gradu- 
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cilly began to alienate, and within thirty years of annexation 
land had already begun to pass freely into the hands of money¬ 
lenders. dliis evil grew more and more marked, until in 
1901 the (lovernment was compelled to place considerable 
restrictions on the powers of alienation enjoyed by agricultural 
tribes, in order to prevent their being com})letely ousted from 
their lands. 

The initial examination of rights in land which occupied the 
first twenty years or so after annexation was a part of the {)ro- 
( Css known as the regular settlement of the various Districts, 
and was aecsmijianied by measurement of the land and the 
preparation of a C(unplete cadastral map and record of titles. 

The arrangement originally contemjilated was to undertake 
a revision of the record of eacli ])istriet only when the District 
came under reassessment, that is to say, at intervals of twenty 
or thirty years. Hut since i8(S5, when the whole record system 
was reformed, it has been the practice to enter all changes as 
they occur in a supplementary register and to rewrite the rec'ord 
of titles once every four )ears; and this record is in law pre¬ 
sumed to be true until the contrary proved. In the same 
wa)’, instead of making a fresh cadastral measurement of the 
District at each settlement, it is now bcs'oming more usual to 
note changes in field boundaries as they occur, and to provide 
a fresh map at resettlement from the data thus available instead 
of by complete remeasurement. 

d'he cadastral record, though it also shows all rights to land, The.'isse 
was primarily iiieant to l)e a fiscod record indicating the persons 
liable to ])ay tin* land revenue. Having determined the persons 
thus liable, the next point is to decide the manner in which 
the assessment should be taken, d'he Sikh go\ eminent most 
frequently tocjk its revenue (as above described) in the form of 
a share of the trop, an arrangement which proportioned the 
assessment very satisfactorily to the (pivility of the harvest, but 
was attended by much friction and dishonesty. d\) avoid these 
disadvantages, and to maintain the tradition imported from the 
North-Western (now United) Provinces, the Hritish revenue 
was levied in the form of a fixed cash assessment, payable from 
year to year independently of the character of the harvests. 

'i’his form of revenue was, in most jiarts of the country, a con¬ 
siderable relief to the people after the harassment of the Sikh 
system, and it has ever since remained the predominant form 
of assessment in the Ihovince. It subsecjuently, however, 
l)ccanie clear that, in dealing with a people who save little 
from one year to another, an assessment of a fixed character 
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caused a good deal of hardship where the harvests varied 
greatly in character; and it has therefore become gradually 
more usual, especially on river-side areas and in rainless tracts 
of the Western Punjab, to assess the land by a cash acreagi' 
rate on the crops of each harvest, so that the revenue may 
fluctuate with the area actually cropped. 

The prevalent form of assessment prior to annexation 
absorbed the whole, or nearly the whole, of the produce which 
was not recjuired foi the maintenance of the cultivator. The 
first rough assessments under British rule aimed at obtaining 
the money value of a share of the gross j)roducc a])proximating 
to that obtained by the Sikh revenue pro[)er, after excluding 
its suj)erfluous cesses ; and as more detailed information 
became available, it l)ecame usual to look upon one-sixth of 
the gross produce as a fair standard of assessment. Later on. 
howevcT, when land became more valuable and letting to 
tenants more I'ommon, it became, and has now for many 
years continued to be, the rule to assess on the net rather 
than on the gross ‘ as.',ets,'’ and to assume, as in the United 
Provinces, that the normal competition rents paid on rented 
lands are a fail index to the net ‘assets’ of the proprietors 
generally. In the rare cases where competition rents are 
ordinarily pc.id in cash, there is little further dihiculty : but in 
the more usual case f>f kind-rents the- value of the net ‘assets’ 
can be arrived at (jnly after a number of elaborate and some 
what uncertain calculations as to prices, }'ields, At. Although 
therefore the standard of assessment is represented, as in the 
United Provinces, by one-half the net ‘assets,’ this standard 
has not, as in those 1‘rovinces, been looked on as determining 
the average assessment, but as fixing a maximum which should 
not be exceeded. In four settlements recently sanctioned, for 
instance, the proportion of the calculated half net ‘assets’ 
taken in each District has been 78, 81, bp, and 87 per cent, 
respectively. These figures do not include the cesses, which 
are calculated on the land revenue but are separate from it. 
The rate at which these ce.sscs are levied varies in the diffe 'ent 
Districts ; but the {irevailing rate is one of about 13J jier cent., 
or about 2J annas per rupee, on the land revenue, of which 
5 per cent, goes to the village headman, and 8J per cent, to 
Local funds. Efforts are at the .same time made to assist hx'al 
agriculture, not only by the loan of money for the purchase 
of seed and bullocks and the construction of w(dls, but also by 
remitting temporarily the revenue assessable on improvements 
such as the construction of gardens and wells, d'he increased 
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assessment due to the improvement caused by a new well is 
remitted for a period of twenty years from the date of the 
construction of the well. 

1 ’he assessment or settlement of the Province has usually Term of 
been taken up District by District. The settlements effected settlement, 
immediately after annexation were summary in character, and 
the revenue then assessed remained payable for four or five 
years only. The more elaborate settlements subsequently 
made, which were known as regular settlements, were usually 
for thirty or twenty-six years; and the prevalent term now in 
force is one of twenty years. 

In a tract where the jirevious assessment has approximated 
to the standard of half the net ‘ assets,’ the main grounds for 
enhancement after twenty or thirty years are the increase of 
cultivation and the rise in prices. The cultivation of the 
1‘rovincc between 1880 and 1900 increased about 19 per cent., 
and the pri('e of the main staple (wheat) rose in the same 
period by about 36 per cent., while the land revenue demand 
of the Province, standing in 1880 at 193 lakhs, was 203 lakhs 
in 1890, 250 lakhs in 1900, and 283 lakhs in 1904, which at 
present prices represents an assessment of 460,000 tons of 
wheat. Adding cesses (60 lakhs) and canal rates (168 lakhs), 
the total assessment comes to 511 lakhs, representing 813,000 
tons of wheat. 'Phe assessment in the time of Akhar (1594), 
when cultivation was (juitc undeveloped, reached a sum of 
282 lakhs, which at the [irices then current represented in 
wheat no less t lan 1,700,000 tons. 

The collection of the grain assessments imj)Osed by the Thecollec 
Sikhs taxed, as may be imagined, the energies of a large staff 
of offic ials. Since annexation it has been usual to entrust the 
collection of c'ash assessment to the village headman, who, in 
return for this and other services, receives 5 j)er cent, of the 
revenue which he collects. In the early davs of British rule, 
when the assessments were based on imperfect data and were 
often very severe, the headman fre(|uently failed to collect the 
revenue; and stringent measures had to be undertaken to 
recover the (Government due.s, involving in many instances the 
wholesale transfer of proprietary rights from the agricultural 
to the moneyed classes. Even at the present day the collection 
of dues from a body so numerous as the peasant revenue- 
[)ayers of the Province is a task which cannot always be 
accom[)lished without friction; and the knv has reserved for 
(Government very complete [)ow'ct.s, l)y way of attachment, 
arrest, and sale, for the reali/.ation of its demands. 'Phe 
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enforced sale of a defaulter’s property, which in early days 
was common, is now, however, almost unknown. 

In collecting the fixed assessments it is now the rule, on 
the occurrence of any markedly bad seasons, to arrange for 
total or partial suspensions of the revenue, calculated on the 
basis of the cropped area of the harvest as recorded by the 
revenue staff. The suspended revenue is allowed to lie over 
till next harvest, and is then collected or further suspended 
according to the conditions then prevailing. Should it be 
found necessary to postpone the collection for a considerable 
time, it is ultimately remitted altogether. When crops suffer 
from causes not of the ordinary seasonal nature for which 
allowance is made at assessment, e. g. by locusts or hail, the 
area damaged is calculated, and the revenue thereon is remitted 
at once. This system of suspending and remitting revenue 
has since 1880 become much more developed than it was 
in the earlier days of British rule, and during the famines of 
1896 and 1900 it did much to foster the resources of the 
affected areas. In Hissar, which suffered most at that time, 
5*9 lakhs, representing 83 per cent, of the land revenue of 
the District, was suspended in 1899-1900; and in 1901-2 a 
sum of 37*3 lakhs then under suspension in various Districts 
was entirely remitted. 

Mention has been made of the fact that, owing to the serious 
extent to which land w'as passing from the hands of the old 
agriculturcil tnhes to those of the moneyed classes, the Govern¬ 
ment was in 1901 compelled to place restrictions on the 
alienation of land in the Bunjah, this being the first occasion 
on which a general measure of this character has been intro¬ 
duced in India. Under the Land Alienation Act (XIII of 
1900), the Government has in each District notified certain 
tribes as ‘agricultural tribes,’and has cla.ssed as ‘agriculturists* 
for the purposes of the Act all persons holding land, who 
either in their own names or in the names of their ancestors 
in the male line were recorded as owners or as hereditary or 
occuj)ancy tenants at the first regular settlement. A mcr.'il)er 
of an agricultural tribe may not, without permission, sell or 
otherwise permanently alienate his land to any one who is not 
a statutory ‘agriculturist’ of the same village or a member of 
the same agricultural tribe or group of tribes (for the present 
all the agricultural tribes of a Di.strict are counted as being 
in one group). Similarly, a member of an agricultural tribe 
may not mortgage land to any one who is not a member of 
the same tribe or group of tribes, unless the mortgage is in 
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certain specified forms which fix a limit to the period of usu¬ 
fructuary possession or else ensure the retention of the culti¬ 
vating possession by the mortgagor. I'he Act has not yet 
been long enough in force for its results to be accurately 
gauged ; but as a general rule the object arrived at appears to 
have been achieved, and the intention of Government to be 
duly appreciated by the class for whose benefit the new 
measure was undertaken. 

The assessments in the l^unjab have generally been noted Modera- 

for their moderation. In the first regular settlements the 

1 1 , , • 1 , , sessments. 

assessments imposed at the summary settlements, which had 

been hastily conducted after annexation, were much reduced, 
though the enormous fall in jirices which followed the pacifica¬ 
tion of the country made the burden of the earlier assessments 
heavier than had been intended. The [lolicy of lenient assess¬ 
ments thus initiated has been adhered to. 

Tor purposes of assessment land is divided into two main Classifica- 
classes, irrigated and unirrigated. The latter includes moist 
(sdiVil/f) land, not actually irrigated, in the valleys of the great 
rivers and on the banks of hill torrents. This is of the most 
varying quality, and its assessment varies accordingly. SmVd/^ 
land on hill torrents is occasionally assessed as high as Rs. 4 
per acre. OthcT unirrigated land pays from 3 or 4 annas to 
Rs. 2 or Rs. 2 -8-0 an acre. Canal irrigated lands are assessed 
to land revenue in three different ways; (1) by a fixed assess¬ 
ment on the land calculated on its value if unirrigated, plus 
a fixed or fluctuating canal-advantage land revenue; (2) by 
a fluctuating canal (na/iri) rate or rates, no separate ‘dry ' rate 
being imposed ; and (3) on the Sirhind Canal, by a (fluctuating) 
ccimbined occupier’s and land revenue canal rate. The first 
system is in force on the Western Jumna and Bari Doab, and 
the second on the Jhelum and Chenab Canals. I.;inds irri¬ 
gated by wells pay 12 annas to Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 per cultivated 
acre. ITe lowest rates are taken in the south-west, where the 
average area for each well is far larger than the area which can 
be irrigated from it in any one year, and where a considerable 
part of the crops grown is consumed by the tenant and his 
cattle without any return to the landlord. 'I'he highest rates 
are paid in the north-western Districts, where only 3 or 4 
acres are attached to each well, the land being double cropped 
and producing valuable staples. 

Under Sikh rule salt was one of forty-eight articles which Miscella- 

were liable to customs, town, or transit duties. The cis-Indus 

, revenue, 

and Kalabagh salt mines were farmed out to persons of emi- Salt. 
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nence; and the farmer, as long as he paid tlie amount of his 
contract, was allowed to dispose of the salt in any manner he 
might think proper. He was under no restrictions as regards 
time, place, or price, and might sell wholesale or retail, either 
at the mines or in distant markets. The prices charged by the 
tanners do not appear to have been high ; but mining and 
transj)ort difficulties helped to restrict the area within which 
the rock-salt was consumed, and the cis-Sutlej tract seems to 
have been almost entirely supi)lied at this time with salt from 
Raj put an a. 

Upon annexation the management of the cis-Indus and 
Kalabagh mines was at once taken over by the British Go¬ 
vernment. An excise duty of Rs. 2 a maund was levied 
at the mines, in lieu of all charges to which the salt was 
formerly subject ; and on payment of this duty the salt was 
allowed to pass free throughout the British dominions, subject 
(jnly to the additional duty of 8 annas a maund levied on all 
salt crossing the branch customs line established for the pro¬ 
tection of the Bengal revenue. The duty imposed was con¬ 
siderably higher than the prices charged by the farmers for 
salt under ♦he Sikh government, but all articles except salt and 
li(]uor wer(‘ exempted from excise, customs, and transit duties. 
The Imperial customs line was at the same time extended 
along the Sutlej and the Panjnad to the Indus at Mithankot, 
and a })rev(‘ntlve line was established on the Indus to exclude 
Kohat .salt from the cis-Indus portion of the lYovince. 'The 
manufacture of alimentary earth-salt in the cis-Indus Punjab 
was also prohibited. The ado[)tion of the principle of a fixed 
duty on the production of salt, levied at the source, fore¬ 
shadowed the adoption of the policy now in force throughout 
India. Salt crossing the customs line into the cis-Sutlej 
Punjab from Rajputana was liable to the duty in force in the 
United Provinces of Rs. 2 a maund. The history of .salt 
taxation in the cis-Indus Iffinjab from this time merges in the 
history of salt taxation in British India, and it is unneces.sary 
to specify the enhancements and reductions in the rate of the 
dutv which have since been made. In 1870 a price of one 
anna a maund was charged on rock-salt excavated on belialf 
of Government in addition to the duty. 

From 1849 to 1869 the .salt mines and quarries in the cis- 
Indus Punjab and at Krdabagh and the preventive line on 
the Indus were under the management of the Provincial 
Government; but in 1869 the Government of India assumed 
the direct control of the inland customs department, and 
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the administration of the salt revenue in the Punjab was at 
the same time made over to the Imperial department. In 1878 
the customs line was abolished, but the preventive line at the 
Indus was still retained. Upon the abolition of the customs 
line the Punjab system of levying duty at the mines was 
extended to the Rajputana salt sources, but the change of 
policy had no material effect upon the salt supply of the 
Punjab. Cis-Indus rock-salt continued to be the main source 
of supply for the trans-Sutlej Districts, and with the extension 
of the railway to Khewra in 1882 the demand for this salt 
rapidly grew. 

PiV the annexation to the Punjab of the Delhi territory after 
the Mutiny two additional .sources - the Nuh and Sultanj)ur 
salt-works in Gurgaon and Rohtak Districts—were brought 
within the Province. I'he greater j>art, however, of the salt 
produc ed at these works was consumed in the United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh ; and the competition of superior 
salt at a uniform ratr of duty after the abolition of the customs 
line and the lease of the Rajputana salt sources by the British 
Government soon proved fatal to thc.se works, d'he quantities 
of Nuh and Sultan])ur salt whic'h annually crossed the customs 
line into British territory before 1878 were about 158,000 
maunds and 680,000 maunds respectively. By 18S3-4 the 
salt from the Nuh works, which were not on the line of rail¬ 
way, had become unsaleable, and the works were closed. The 
Sultanpur salt works, most of which are on the Farrukhnagar 
branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, are still struggling 
for existence*, but the annual sales from the works in the three 
years ending 1903 4 have averaged only 65,763 maunds. 

For some years after annexation earth-salt was made cm a 
considerable scale under a contract system of taxation in the 
lUijanpur tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khan District ; but in 1881 
the prohibition of the manufacture of alimentary earth-salt 
was extended to the territory tvest of the Indus, and all licit 
salt-works were closed. 

d'he preventive line on the Indus was withdrawn in 1896, 
when the duty on Kohat salt w:is raised to Rs. 2 a maund 
of 102^2 lb. 'Fhe transport of this salt to cis-Indus territory, 
both in the Punjab and in the recently constituted ITontier 
Province, is, however, still {)rohibited. 

At pre.scnt Raj[)utana salt is consumed in Delhi and the 
adjoining Districts, and from Ambala northwards the Province 
is supplied wdth rock-salt from the cis-Indus and Kalabagh 
mines. The salt excavated from the cis-Indus mines is the 
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cheapest in India, and of excellent (jiialiiy, tiie analysis of 
a sample sbowinp a percentage of (jS’S(> ot chloride of sodium, 
and the average percentage may he taken at 97. 1 he trade 

in salt within the Province is in a satisfactory state. In 1903-4 
the number of traders dealing direct with the Salt department 
was 2,035, and salt is supplied to all parts of the Trovince 
without the intervention of middlemen. Salt from the Mayo 
Mines at Khewra is delivered, sewn up into bags (which are 
provided by the traders) and loaded into railway wagons, 
at a price of i anna 3 pies a maund. Salt from ^Wtreha 
and Kalabagh, where arrangements for its removal are made 
by the traders, is sold at 9 pies a maund. The illicit manu¬ 
facture of salt is still carried on in Rajanpur, and cases 
occasionally occur in Multan, Muzaffargarh, Delhi, and (lur- 
gaon ; but salt is good and cheap, especially in the ('entral 
and western portions of the Province, and offences against 
the Salt Law are rare. 

Details of the quantities of salt sold for consumption within 
the Province are given below':— 



Salt made and sold. 

Salt imported. 

u 

iHU 


Period. 

On behalf of 
Government. 

On behalf of MandT 
State and by private 
persons 

From within India. 

From other coun¬ 
tries. 

i- c i 

.j=— 

a, - rt *■ (T 

3 ^ 1 / ^ a 

tit 

^ 3 i = 

0 0 ^ rt .1^ 

Consumption in t 
province 

1880-1 to 

1SSy-90 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mils. 

Mds 

Mds. 

Mds. 

faverage) . 
1S90-1 lo 
1899-1900 

^ 7 ^ 5 ,205 

611,170 

394,619 

1,537 

50,80,241 

2,047,473 

(average) . 

2,086,198 

243,899 

.V 4 >I 54 

1,559 

57,o.3,3^^9 

2,188,088 

I 900- I 

2,405,520 

i 403,5.^7 

2,386 

^>3,97,285 

2,459,223 

1903-4 

2,662,780 

199,967 

3^>5,47o 

21.384 

57,08,18S 

2,542,282 


The incidence of consumption per head w'as lb. in 1881, 
7^ lb. in 1891, 7-J lb. in 1901, and 7^ lb. in 1904. 

J'Ajise. The Punjab system of excising oj)ium differs essentially 

Opium. India, in that the cultivator is allowx*d 

to sell the produce of his poppy crop to licensed vendors 
instead of being compelled to sell it to the state as in other 
Provinces. Hence the state, not being a monopolist of the 
drug, has to resort to its taxation, and ever since annexation 
it has levied a twofold tax upon it: firstly, it levies an acreage 
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duty on the poppy crop ; and secondly, it taxes its sale by 
putting u{) to auction the licences to purchase tl)e {produce 
and resell it when made into opium. Under this system of 
direct taxation opium is but lightly taxed In the ]*unjab. The 
acreage duty is low (only Ks. 2 per acre in the tracts in which 
opium is made, and Rs. 4 in those in which the poppy is 
cultivated cliiefly fur the poppy-heads), in order to safeguard 
the cultivator against failure of the crop or inability to realize 
it ; and this involves a low rate of import duty, as a high rate 
would encourage smuggling. On the other hand, the import 
duty has to be pitched high enough to prevent the home- 
produce being undersold. 

In the Tunjab ojjium is made only in the following tracts: Culuva- 
wShahpur and Ambala Districts, the d'hanesar /ahi/ and Pehowa 
circle (in Karnal), the Chunian /aAsU of Lahore, the Rajanpur 
/(iZ/s/Z of Dera Ohazi Khan, in the plains; and in the hills, the 
Kot Khai iahs'ilo{ Simla, and the Kulu subdivision of Kangra. 

The j)lant is also cultivated chiefly for poppy-heads in four 
tracts : Jullundur and Amritsar Districts, the Hoshiarpur iahsil 
of Hoshiarpur, the Lahore and Kasur tahslls of Lahore, and 
the Jampur iahsil of Dera (lhazi Khan, d'hroughout the 
rest of British territory in the Province the cultivation of 
the popjiy has now been absolutely prohibited, but it is 
cultivated in several Native States, especially in those of the 
Himalayan region. The total area cultivated in British terri¬ 
tory averaged 10,000 acres between 1891 and 1900, while 
it was 4,700 acres in 1900-1, and 8,852 acres in 1903-4. The 
area varies greatly from year to year. In Shfihpur, Simla, 
and Kulu it is fairly constant; but elsewhere it depends on 
the [irice of wlieat, a large area being sown only if wheat is 
clieap. The area cultivated for poppy-heads varies much more 
than that sown for opium, and their price in consequence 
also fluctuates greatly. 

Opium is imported into British territory from the Native Imports anU 
States of the Province, especially the Simla Hill States, Sirmur, 

Mandi, and the Himalayan area of Patiala ; but import from 
Bahawalpur and certain plains tracts of the other Native States 
is prohibited. It is also imported from Malwa, Bengal, Kashmir, 
and Afghanistan. The (lovernment of India allows a maximum 
of maunds of Malwa opium to be imported at a duty 

of Rs. 280 per chest, compared with the usual duty of Rs. 725. 

Of this amount about 330 maunds are delivered annually to 
the Phulkian States, and the duty on this is credited to the 
States in order to interest them in the prevention of smuggling. 
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The Opium department also supplies the Punjab Government 
with Bengal opium, not exceeding 176 maunds a year, at 
Rs. 8-8 a seer ; and this is sold by the Government treasuries 
at Rs. 15 a seer in the Districts of Hissar, Rohtak, and Delhi, 
and elsewhere at Rs. 17. All other imported opium pays 
Rs. 2 per seer when it crosses the border. The Punjab ex^ 
ports no opium except to the North-WTest Frontier Province, 
but statistics of this ex{)ort are not available. 

Opium-smoking is not common, being j)ractised only by 
dissipated coteries in the larger towns, and the sale of madak 
and chandu (preparations for smoking) is illegal. Licences 
for their sale used to be granted ; but the shops were all 
closed in 1890, and even their possession for private use is 
limited to one tola weight. 

Prior to annexation the only sj)irit made in the Punjab was 
an uncoloured rum from sugar, and this is still the chief alco¬ 
holic drink of the peojde. I'o control its production, in 1863 
no less than ir8 state distilleries were established at District 
and tahfd head-quarters. F.ach of these was an enclosure in 
wFich private distillers were permitted to set up stills, the spirit 
manufactured being kept in store by the excise officials arul 
issued by them, after payment of the duty, to retail vendors. 
This system has now been abolished and replaced by six 
private licensed distillerie.s—at Sujanpur, Amritsar, Raw’alpindi, 
Karnal, and Simla. The latter chiefly distils whisky from 
barley malt. The other four distil uncoloured rum for the ma¬ 
jority of the population. At each distillery a resident excise¬ 
man supervises the output and vend. A duty of Rs. 4 |)er 
gallon (raised in 1906 to Rs. 6 in the case of coloured spirit, 
and the so-called brandy, whisky, and gin which are prepared 
from a cane-spirit basis) is levied both at the still-head and 
on all Indian spirit imported into the Province, European 
liquors paying customs duty at the port of arrival. There 
are seven breweries, all of which except one are situated in 
the hills, and a tax of one anna a gallon is levied on the beer 
before it leaves the brewery. Spirit-drinking is most prevalent 
among the Sikhs. The recorded con.sumption of the Province 
is about 300,000 gallons a year; this, however, does not 
represent nearly the total amount actually consumed, as illicit 
distillation is extremely prevalent, and, owing to the universal 
cultivation of sugar-cane, very hard to detect. The consump¬ 
tion of licit country .spirit is on the increase. 

The figures for imported spirits shown on p. 121 include 
the amount consumed by the European population; the 
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quantity sold to the Indian public is about 25,000 gallons 
annually, and is increasing. In the cities cheap European 
spirits compete with native spirits. 

Although the hemp-plant grows abundantly, the drug Drugs, 

extracted from its leaves and flowers, cannot be made in the 
lYovince. It is imported from Yarkand and Kashgar, via Leh, 
to bonded warehouses in the Punjab or United Provinces. 

Peforc it is sold, a duty of Rs. 6 per seer is levied. Charas- 
smoking is considered disre[)utable, and is a dangerous practice, 
often leading to insanity. Bhan^^ the dried leaves of the 
hemi)-[)lant, supplies a medicinal beverage with cooling pro¬ 
perties, which is drunk chiefly by Sikh ascetics. I'he plant 
grows wild in such (juantities in the hills and submontane Dis¬ 
tricts that it is impossible to prohibit the gathering of its leaf, 
ijLit any person found in possession of more than one seer is liable 
to a penalty. Licensed vendors may collect bhang without re¬ 
striction within their own I )istricts, but in Districts where hemp 
does not grow all bhani;^ imported is subject to a duty of Rs. 4 
per maund. 'I'hus while tlic duty on charas is easily realized 
by guarding the routes of imj)ort, that on bhang is very difficult 
to collect, and where it grows wild cannot be imposed at all. 

Details of net excise revenue, &:c., are shown below. The Statistics 
figures up to and including the year 1900-1 are for the Punjab 
as constituted before the .sejiaration of the North-West 
Frontier Province ; those for 1903-4 are for the Province as 
now constitute 1:— 



Nrt revenue in rupees. 


ill 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Imported spirits d>y licence fees') . 
Indian sjiirits (including native fer¬ 
mented liquors made in Kangra 
District) made in British India, 

69.370 

91,982 

99,006 

by still-head duty and licence fees 
Beer made in British India (by duty 


14-76.443 

16,34^463 

per gallon) .... 

3 J .'09 

1,01,114 

1.23,594 

( haras and bhang (by licence fees) 
Charas and bhang (by quantitative 

17,869 

L 94 >^M 

1,72,612 

duty and warehouse dues). 
0})ium, licence fees, and miscel¬ 
laneous receipts 

3S.875 

1,27,426 

1,83,990 

5,29,188 

6,10,007 



The incidence of the gross excise revenue, excluding opium, 
was I anna 1 pie per head in 1881, i anna 5 pies in 1891, and 
r anna 9 pics in 1904. 

Stamped paper of a primitive kind came into use in the Stamps. 
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Punjab immediately after annexation. In 1872 the present 
system was inaugurated by the appointment of a Superintendent 
of Stamps, an office which Ls now combined with that of Com¬ 
missioner of Excise. Every Government treasury is a local 
d^pot for the sale of stamps, judicial and non-judicial, to the 
public, and of postage stamps to postmasters. Similarly, sub- 
treasuries are branch depots. All treasurers are ex-offido 
vendors of stam[)ed paper to the pul)lic. d'hey are entrusted 
with stocks of stamps, and are required to meet the detailed 
demands for stamps made by the public, indenting upon the 
main stock of the local depot when their own runs low. Phe 
net revenue from the sale of judicial stamps in the Punjab 
between 1881 and 1890 averaged 23 lakhs and in the following 
decade 27 lakhs, while non-judicial stamps in the same periods 
brought in on an average ii and 14 lakhs respectively. In the 
year 1900-1 judicial stamps realized 27 lakhs and non judicial 
stamps 15 lakhs, and in 1903-4 (after the separation of the 
North-West Erontier Province) the net revenue was 27 and 
13 lakhs res|)ectively. 

The net rev^'nue from income tax rose from an average of 
10*1 lakhs between 1886 and 1890 to 11-2 lakhs in the 
following decade, and amounted to 11-6 lakhs in 1903-4, after 
the separalior of the North-WTst Erontier l^rovince and the 
exemption of incomes below Rs. 1,000. The corresponding 
number of csscs^ces was 40,251, 44,785, and 21,709. d'he 
incidence of the tax per head (of the assessees) in 1903 -4 was 
Rs. 53-6-0, and there were i-i assessees per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Eocal government in the Punjab, as in the rest of India, is 
of two kinds, the local government of the village and that of 
the District and town; the former is an indigenous institution 
dating from the remotest anti(}uity, the latter an exiJtic of 
Western importation. The Indian village community is 
described in Vol. IV, chap. ix. All the three types of village 
community there described are in one form or another repre¬ 
sented in the Punjab, d'he Jat village of the south and 
central plains is a perfect tyjje of the joint village, while the 
villages of the Salt Range, owned by landlords of a dominant 
race, who have gathered round them dej)endent communities 
of cultivators, represent the landlord village, d'he ry'ohvdri 
type of village may be .said to exist in the south-western plains, 
where the so-called village is merely a group of isolated home¬ 
steads, built wherever a well has been sunk in the arid desert. 
Here the village is really a fiscal unit; and much the same 
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may be said of the villages of the hills, which arc in reality 
only groups of hamlets, loosely held together by certain 
common interests and joint rights of grazing or pasture in the 
forests. In these latter cases village self-government has natu¬ 
rally never existed, but the true village community has from time 
immemorial administered its own affairs with little outside help 
or interference. The landowners of the village, connected by 
common descent, real or fictitious, form among themselves 
a democracy, which rules its de[)endent priests, arti^^ans, and 
menials with oligarchic authority. 'I'he informal asscnibly of 
the village, comprising every adult male of the projirietary 
body, is presided over by a headman, chaudhri^ jnukhia (lit. 

‘ spokesman or, to use the modern term, lamhardar. Often 
there are several headmen. 'I'he headman of a village is 
appointed by the De[)uty-('ommissioner, and, if he is recogni/ed 
by the community as its natural leader, his intluence e^juaL'? 
his authority. If not, his authority is limited to such legal 
pow'ers as are conferred on him, and in the South-Ea.st Punjab 
a leader of the opposition is regularly chosen, 'fhe headman 
transacts the business of the community, including the man¬ 
agement of its common fund, to which all contribute, and to 
sup[)lemcnt which, in many village>, a hearth or door tax is 
imposed on all residents who are not members of the ])ro- 
prietary body, 'fhe communal body has no legal powers; but 
it is in its power to inilict on recalcitrant members of the 
community the punishment of s(>cial excommunication, and on 
the menials and artisans various inconveniences. Only the 
village banker is beyond its authority; and he, by virtue of 
being the creditor of every man in the village, is able to bring 
considerable [iressure on the council to order things according 
to his [)leasure. 'J’here is, however, but little prospect of the 
village council being utilized as a part of the machinery of 
Oovernment. As being essentially a tribal organization, it can 
never be entrusted with legal powers in a community that is 
daily aj)proaching the industrial stage, and the spread of edu¬ 
cation makes it increasingly difficult for it to exercise il.'> 
unauthorized powers of control. 

in some form or other municipal administration has existed Municipal 
in the I’unjab ever since anne.xation. In its earliest stage 
committees of townsmen were formed to administer the 
iiuiplus of the lunds raised by cesses or duties for watch and 
ward purposes, 'fhis system worked well, but it lacked the 
essentials ot municipal government, the funds being vested in 
official trustees. A more regular form of municipal adminis- 
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tration was introduced in Simla and Bhiwani under the Act 
of 1850 ; and in 1862 the head-quarters of Districts were formed 
into regular municipalities, with committees, mostly elected, 
invested with control over local affairs and power to regulate 
taxation. In 1864 there were 49 committees, of which 28 had 
elected members. Hitherto the municipalities had been con¬ 
stituted under the executive authority of Government; but in 
1866 doubts arose as to their legal status, and more especially 
as to the validity of the octroi tax from which their funds were 
mainly derived. Accordingly, the first Municipal Act for the 
Punjab was passed in 1867, and renewed for a year in 1872. 
In 1873 a new enactment, which made election permissive, 
was passed ; and under it 190 committees were constituted, 8 of 
these (Simla, Dharmsala, Dalhousie, Murree, Delhi, Lahore, 
Amritsar, and Multan) being of the first class, 17 of the second, 
and 165 of the third. Phey were controlled by the Local 
Government, the Commissioner, or the Dcpiity-C'ommissioner, 
according to their class. The Local Bodies J.oans Act of 1879 
empowerc’d the Local Government to make loans to ap[)roved 
municipalities for improvements; and in 1884 a new Municijial 
Act was passed, with the object of restoring the elective 
principle and widening the sphere of municipal activity, d'wo 
classes of committees were recognized, the first having greater 
latitude to incur expenditure on public works than the second. 
The Act of 1867 had, however, been too widely applied, and 
between 1885 and 1887 no less than 41 committees w'ere 
abolished. In 1891 was passed an amended Act, wdiich 
reformed the system of taxation, and jirovided a simple form 
of municipal administration for towns which it is inexpedient 
to constitute regular municipalities. The towns to wTich this 
form has been applied are termed ‘ notified areas.’ 

In 1904 the Province contained 8 municipalities of the first 
class, 131 of the second, and 48 ‘notified areas.’ 'Lhrec of 
these (Lahore, Delhi, and Amritsar) contained over ioo,oco 
inhabitants, 47 more than 10,000 but less than 100,000, and 
137 less than 10,000 inhabitants. 'Fhe average incidence of 
municipal taxation in 1903-4 was Rs. 1-8-0 per head. 'Fhe 
population within municipal limits was 2,299,893, including 
210,223 ‘notified area.s,’according to the Gensus of 1901. 
In 1903-4 the members of municipal committees numbered 
1,503, of whom 229 were ex officio, 495 nominated, and 779 
elected. The committees in the ‘ notified areas ’ wTre com¬ 
posed of 186 members, 84 ex officio and 102 nominated. 
Only 126 Europeans sit on all these committees. 
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The principal source of municipal income is octroi, which Municipnl 
in 1903--4 realized as much as 30 lakhs out of the total of 
Rs. 55,48,000. Direct taxation of houses and lands is virtually 
confined to the hill municipalities and Delhi. Water rate is 
levied only in Ambala, Simla, Kasumpti, Dharmsala, Lahore, 
Dalhousie, and Murree, in all of which water^suj)})ly schemes 
have been carried out. The main features of municipal finance 
are shown in a table at the end of this article (p. 161). 

Local self-government of the District likewise dates from the District 
early days of British rule. Prior to 1871 each District had 
a District committee, but it was merely an advisory body. 

The rules under the Local Rates Act of that year made these 
committees administrative bodies, and they did excellent work. 

In 1883 Lord Ripons Act extended the elective principle to 
District boards, and under it local boards were also established 
in tahsih. 'flic system of election at first promised well ; but 
it was soon found that membership of a board was not sought 
for public ends, and nu n of good position and local inliuence 
were reluctant to stand. It is now' an accepted fact that the 
best men prefer nomination liy Government to canvassing for 
election. Local l^oards were soon found to be supertluous, 
as the business of the District boards could not with advantage 
be delegated, and they are rapidly being abolished. In 1903-4 
the Provint'e [jossessed 26 District boards, excluding Simla, 
where the Deputy-C'ommissioner exercises the jx)wers of a 
District boarc'. These boards were com{)osed of 1,077 
members; 207 cx officio (the Deputy-Commissioner being 
nearly always cx-offiicio president), 495 nominated and 375 
elected. Only 7 Districts had local boards, 28 in number, with 
531 members: 28 dw offiicio, 161 nominated, and 342 elected. 

I he District fund is mainly derived from the local rate— 
a cess ordinalily of i anna 8 pies per rupee, or Rs. io-t)--8 per 
cent.’, on the land revenue of the District, supplemented by 
grants from Provincial funds, llie expenditure of a District 
board is chiefly devoted to the maintenance of schools and 
dispcn.saries, vaccination, roads and restliouscs, arboriculture, 
ferries, cattle-pounds, horse breeding, and horse and cattle 
fairs. Its expenditure on education, medical relief, and othce 
establishments is largely of the nature of fixed establishment 
charges. Famine works have been readily undertaken by 
District hoards in time of necessity; and large expenditure 
under this head, coinciding as it always must with little or 

* Now reduced to Ks. 8-5-4 abolition of the cess for 

famine (1906). 
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Irrigation. 


no income from the local rate, has frequently necessitated 
financial aid from Government. District boards have afforded 
invaluable assistance to Deputy-Commissioners as consultative 
bodies, but the necessity of conforming to the rules of the 
educational, medical, and other departments leaves little scope 
for local initiative. Even in the case of public works, six- 
sevenths of the sum available is ear-marked for maintenance 
and establishment. The income and expenditure for a series 
of years are shown in a table at the end of this article (p. 162). 

The Public Works department is divided into two branches ; 
Irrigation, and Buildings and Roads. The former has hitherto 
been an Imperial branch under a Chief Engineer, who is also 
ex-officio secretary to the Provincial Government. According 
to the Provincial settlement which came into force in 1Q05, the 
Provincial Government participates in the profits earned by 
the branch, and bears a share of the working expenses. Under 
the Chief Engineer are Superintending Engineers, who control 
circles formed of one or more canals. These circles are again 
divided into divisions, each in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The size of a division varies according to circumstances; !)ut, 
excluding head-works divisions, it usually comprises an irrigated 
area of about 350,000 acres. The Province is dividi’d into 
6 circles and 26 divisions. Each division is further divided 
into 3 or 4 subdivisions in charge of a subdivisional officer, 
usually an Assistant Engineer. Not only does the {le[)artment 
maintain all the canals in its charge, but its officers are respon¬ 
sible for the registration and measurement of the irrigation and 
the assessment of the revenue levied on it. For canal revenue 
purposes each subdivision is divided into sections, generally 
three in number, each in charge of a zi/adar^ and each section 
is again subdivided into patwaris circles. For maintenance 
purposes, a subdivision is divided into sections, in charge of 
overseers or sub-overseers. The revenue establishment of a 
whole division is further supervi.sed by a Deputy-(’ollector, 
who is also a second-class magistrate. When the sup[)ly of 
water is less than required, the Superintending Engineer 
controls inter-divisional distribution and the divisional officer 
that between subdivisions. The internal distribution of water 
and regulation of supply is primarily in the hands of the sub- 
divisional officers. The ziladdr, who is constantly in touch 
with all his pativdris, indents for water at distributary heads. 
The subdivisional officer receives reports for all his channels 
daily and thus controls the distribution. The Executive 
Engineer supervises the internal distribution by subdivisional 
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officers, and controls the inter-divisional distribution; and 
a report on the general state of crops is submitted weekly by 
each divisional officer direct to the Chief Engineer, who thus 
controls generally the distribution throughout the Province. 

The efficient distribution on Punjab canals is mainly due to 
the very extensive canal telegraph system. 'I’he Chief Engineer 
also controls the irrigation works of the North-West Frontier 
I^rovince, and is cx-offkio secretary to the Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief ('ommissioner of that Province. 

The Buildings and Roads branch is under a Chief Engineer, Buildings 
who is likewise ex-officio secretary to Government. It is divided 
into three circles, each under a .Superintending Engineer. The 
number of divisions varies from time to time according to the 
funds allotted for expenditure, but is ordinarily between twelve 
and thirteen, each under an Executive Engineer. Each 
division embraces from one to four civil Districts. A division 
is again divided into subdivisions, usually controlled either by 
Assistant Engineers or by upper subordinates. This branch 
is maintained from Provincial funds, and its primary object is 
the construction and maintenance of Imperial and Provincial 
works ; but it also assists municipalities and District boards with 
advice and the loan of its officers when they can be spared, and 
all important sanitary works are carried out for such bodies 
by the branch, a percentage being charged for establishment, 
tools, and plant, though this charge is frequently remitted. 

The appointment of Sanitary Engineer to Government was 
created in October, 1900, for a period of five years in the first 
instaiK'c, with the rank of Superintending Engineer. The cost 
of his pay and establishment is met from Provincial revenues, 
which are credited with the fees recovered from the local 
bodies which utilize his services. The Sanitary Engineer is 
a member of the Provincial Sanitary Board, and is its executive 
officer and expert adviser to Government and the Board in all 
matters relating to sanitary engineering. 

I'he only railway built from Provincial funds was the 
65 miles of line from Amritsar to Pathankot. Its capital cost 
u[) to March 31, 1896, was: direct, 55 lakhs ; indirect, 5 lakhs. 

The actual cash paid from Provincial funds was 6 lakhs, the 
balance having been advanced on loan at 4 per cent, from 
Imperial funds. As the net earnings barely exceeded i per 
cent, on the capital cost, the undertaking proved a serious 
financial loss; and the Government of India took over the 
proprictoiship of the line, including its management, in 1897, 
the Local Government forgoing the 6 lakhs it had spent on it. 
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The most important buildings constructed during the decade 
ending 1901 were the Secretariat offices at Simla and the Chief 
Court and Jubilee Museum at Lahore. District court build¬ 
ings have been built at Simla, Amritsar, and Lyallpur, a 
sessions house at Jhelum, and a residence for the Commis¬ 
sioner at Delhi. Six new jails were constructed and one 
enlarged ; a female penitentiary, nine tahsil buildings, and five 
combined tahsti and police stations were built, and police 
accommodation extended in six Districts. d'he principal 
educational buildings erected were: the Government C'ollege, 
Lahore, with a boarding-house ; new buildings for the School 
of Arts, Lahore ; school-rooms for boys and girls ; a reception 
bungalow, band-room, and restoration of buildings at the 
I^wrence Military Asylum, Sanawar ; a new Technical school 
at Lahore ; a combined boarding-house for the (Central braining 
College, Lahore ; the normal and central model schools, 
Lahore ; and normal schools at Jullundur and Rawalpindi. 
The chief medical buildings at Lahore were the following: 
the new Medical School ; a separate ward for Europeans 
at the Mayo Hospital ; the Lady Aitchison Hospital for 
Women ; the Prince Albert Victor wing attached to 
the Mayo Hospiial; new dissecting rooms in connexion 
with the Mayo Hospital; an ophthalmic ward in con¬ 
nexion with tne Mayo Hospital ; and a new lunatic asylum 
for the iomjab. A church w'as also built at Dalhousie. 
Additions in the form of realignments, metalling, or bridging 
have been made on a large number of roads, and feeder- 
roads to the different railw'ays have been extensively constructed. 

Since 1901 a General Post Office, a University Hall, a 
boarding-house attached to the Medical School, and a female 
w'ard in the Lunatic Asylum have been creeled at Lahore, the 
Saragarhi memorial and the Victoria Jubilee Hosj)ital at 
Amritsar, and the Walker Hosjjital and a nenv wing to the 
Foreign Office at Simla. \\'ater-w'ork$ and drainage w'orks 
have been carried out at Lyalljiur, and extensive im})rtn’ements 
made in the Upper Mall at Lahore. 

The most important bridges constructed wxre as follows : 
on the Kangra valley road, the Lyall viaduct over the ('hakki 
torrent, twenty-eight spans of 39-I feet, and the 1 )lKTi bridge, 
of 214 feet span ; a bridge over the Jhehiin at Kohfda, two 
spans of 98 feet and one of 142 feet; the Hanganga bridge in 
Kangra, 85 feet sjian ; and the Leh bridge near Kaw’alpindi, 
three spans of 60 feet. 

Owing to the construction of the Chenab Canal, a large 
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tract of country embracing portions of Jbang and Gujranwala 
Districts, and known as the Chenab Colony, has been opened 
up. For the development and proper administration of the 
colony, roads and buildings have been and are being con¬ 
structed. Large sums have been spent on unsuccessful 
attempts to prevent the encroachment of the Indus in Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 

The following large munici[)al works have been carried out 
since t88i : water-su{)ply of Lahore city and suburbs, Simla, 
]\awalj)indi, Delhi, Amritsar, and Ambala; drainage and 
sewage works at Lahore, Delhi, Amritsar, Simla, Ludhiana, 
and Jullundur. 

For thirty-five years, from 1851 to 1886, a military force Army, 
known as the Punjab ITontier Force was directly under the 
orders of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. In the 
latter year it was transferred to the control of the Commander- 
in-Chief. 'Fhe troops in the Punjab now all belong to the 
Northern Command, widi the exce[)tion of those quartered at 
Delhi, which belong to the Meerut division of the Eastern 
Command, d'he Lieutenant-General Commanding has his 
head-quarters at Rawalpindi and Murree ; and the Punjab is 
garrisoned by the Rawalpindi and Lahore divisions and the 
independent Derajat brigade of the Northern Command, and 
by the Meerut division of the Eastern Command. The military 
stations in 1904 were: Raivalpindi division —Attock, Camp- 
belljjiir, Jhelun., .several stations in the Murree bills, Rawal¬ 
pindi, and Sialkot; IAihore division Amritsar, Bakloh, 

Dagshai, Dalhousie, Dharmsala, Ferozepore, Jullundur, Jutogh, 
Kasauli, Dahr)re (Fort and Cantonment), Multan, Sabathu, and 
Solon ; Derajat bri^ea^ade —Dera Ghazi Khan ; and Meerut 
division -- 1 )elhi. All the.se (except Bakloh, I )harmsala, Jhelum, 
Cam])hellpur, and the stations in Dera Ghazi Khan District) 
arc garrisoned by British infantry, and all but (Jampbellpur, 
Murree, Solon, Dagshai, Sabathu, Izihore (Fort), Dalhousie, 
Kasauli, and Jutogh by native infantry. British cavalry are 
stationed at Rawalpindi, Sifilkot, and Ambala, and native 
cavalry at those [)lace.s and at Lahore Cantonment, Feroze- 
porc;, Multan, Jullundur, and Jhelum. British artillery are 
stationed at all the foregoing, except Jhelum, and at Camp- 
bellpur, Jutogh, and Attock. Sappers and miners are stationed 
at Rawalpindi, and a military railway company at Sialkot. 
Transport units are permanently located at the ftdlowing 
stations : mule corps and cadres at Rawalpindi, Hassan Abdal, 
Sialkot, Jhelum, Lahore Cantonment, Ferozepore, Jullundur, 
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and Ambala ; camel corps at Campbellpur, Rawalpindi, Jhelum, 
Shahpur, Multan, Montgomery, Lyallpur, and Lahore Can¬ 
tonment. There are arsenals at Ferozcpore and Rawalpindi. 
The total strength of the British and Native regular army 
stationed within the Province on June i, 1904, was as follows : 
British, 17,277; Native, 21,420; total, 38,697. There are 
four volunteer corps, the total strength of which in 1904 was 
2,270. Of these, the Punjab Light Horse, raised in 1893, has 
its head-quarters at Lahore, with detachments at Delhi, Ambala, 
Rawalpindi, L^’allpur, and Palampur : its strength in 1904 was 
186. The I St Punjab Volunteer Rifle Corps has its head¬ 
quarters at Dahore, with detachments at Amritsar, Dhariwal, 
(Lirdaspur, Rawalpindi, Murree, Sialkot, Delhi, Karnal, Feroze* 
pore, and Dharmsala, and at Srinagar in Kashmir: its strength 
is 701. The Simla Volunteer Rifle Corps has its head-quarters 
at Simla, with a detachment at Kasauli : its strength is 363. 
llie North-Western Railway Volunteer Rifles have their head¬ 
quarters at Lahore, with detachments at all important statif)ns. 
The corps has a strength of 1,267, but many of these arc 
in other ITcvinces. d'here are also detachments of the 
2nd Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Volunteers 
and of the East Indian Railway Volunteers, at Sirsa, Ambala, 
and Kalka, which have a combined strength of 110. 

The Punjab stands first among the Provinces of India in 
the number of recruits it sujiplies for the native army, and 
second to none in the fighting (]uality of the races recruited. 
The ])riricipal classes recruited in the Province are Sikhs, 
the recruiting centre for whom is at Jullundur; J’unjabi 
Muhammadans, Jhelum; Dogras, Jullundur; and Jats and 
Hindustani Muhammadans, Delhi. 

The forces maintained by the Native States under the 
control of the Punjab Government are of two kinds : Impt rial 
Service troops and local troops. Eight of the princijial States 
maintain the former. Thus, the Patiala contingent consists of 
a regiment of cavalry and two battalions of infantry ; J ind, 
Nabha, and Kapurthala each maintain a battalion of infantry, 
and Bahawalpur a transport corps with a mounted escort of 
camelmen, while Faridkot, Maler Kotla, and Sirmur furnish 
a company of sappers apiece. No State in India, except 
Gwalior and Kashmir, furnLshes a larger contingent than Patiala. 
The local troops are of all degrees of strength and efficiency. 
They range in strength from the regiment of cavalry, two 
battalions of infantry, and one battery of artillery that Patiala 
can put into the field, to the half-dozen soldiers of some of the 
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Hill States. Even in the largest States they are employed 
more as armed police than as a military force, while in the 
smaller States their services are utilized in the collection of 
revenue, as well as in the maintenance of order and the per¬ 
formance of ceremonial functions. 

On the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 a police force Police and 
was organized in two branches, a military preventive 
a civil detective police, the former consisting of 6 regiments History 
of foot and 27 troops (if horse. By the beginning of i860 its ^^<^1 
strength had risen from 15,000 to 24,700 men, excluding the 
Peshawar and I lerajat Levies, and the ihagi^ cantonment, and 
canal j)olice, the total cost exceeding 46 1 lakhs a year. In 
1861 the cis-Indus police were reorganized under the Police 
Act (\' of 1861), which was not comjtletely extended to the 
six frontier Districts till 1889. Revisions in 1862, 1863, and 
1869 reduced the cost of the force to 25 lakhs ; and in 1863 
the Derajat, I’eshawar, cantonment, ihagi, and canal police 
were brou{tht under the general system of the Punjab. The 
railway police were organized in 1869. The police of the 
North-West f rontier 1 ‘rovince became a sejiarate force on 
the constitution of that Provinc'e in 1901. 

d'he establishment now consi.^ts of a single force controlled Organiza- 
by an lnsj)ector-( leneral, who is ex-officio under-secrctary to 
(lovernment. He is assisted by three I)e[)uty-Inspectors- 
(leneral, one of whom is in administrative charge of the 
railway police and the criminal investigation department. 
(b)mmi.ssioners of Divisions are also Deputy-lnspectors-General 
cx officio. Each 1 )istrict has a Superintendent, and the larger 
I)istricts each have one or more Assistant Superintendents 
who (with the exct'ption of the officers in charge of two sub¬ 
divisions) work under the Suj)erintendent at head-(iuarters. 

The unit of administration is the thdnu or police station under 
a sub inspector, and outposts and road-posts are established 
where necessary. Nearly half the force is armed with .Vrm.nment. 
bored out Martini-Henry carbines, swords, and batons. The 
remainder are armed with swords and batons only. 'The sole Military 
military police now maintained are in Dera Ghazi Khan Police. 

J Ustri('t, which has two forces, each under the command of 
an Assistant Commissioner: the Border Military Police proper, 
and a militia raised in 1901 to take the place of the regular 
troops recently withdrawn. 'Hie training of constables is Training, 
carried out in the I listricts in w'hich they are enrolled. Before 
promotion to head constable, constables go through a course 
of instruction at the Police 'Training School, established at 
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Phillaur in 1891. Head constables and sub-inspectors have 
also to go through a course at this school to qualify for pro¬ 
motion to the higher grades, and all men who receive direct 
appointments are required to qualify at the school before they 
are confirmed. 

Rural The village watchmen or chaukldiirs, who are appointed by 

police. District Magistrate on the recommendation of the village 

headmen, receive on an average Rs. 3 a month as pay from 

the village community. They are not as a rule armed, though 

in some places they carry swords or spears. Their duties are 

similar to those in other lYovinces, but they arc regarded as 

acting under the control of the village headmen, who are jointly 

Municipnl, responsible for reporting crime. In most municipal towns the 

regular force is supplemented by a body paid from municipal 

fen-y.. and funds. Cantonments have police j)aid from Provincial funds, 

Tjaluay some Districts there are ferrv police. All these bodies 

police. ■' ‘ 

are controlled by the District Superintendent. The railway 

police, who are responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order over the whole North-W'estern Railway system, are 
Detection, organized under a Deputy-Inspector-Cicneral. There is no 
separate detective staff. The system of identification by means 
of finger-pruits is employed, and the training school at Phillaur 
Proportion includes a criminal identification bureau, d'he strength of the 
of police District police is now one man to 7-8 Sfiuarc miles or 

popula- to i, 6|7 persons; the number of village watchmen exceeds 
t^en. 29,600. 

Criminal Nine tribes h ive been registered under the Criminal d'ribes 
tribes and Qf these the most important are the Sansis, Haurias, and 

i^osts!''^" Mahtams; they are usually settled in villages under the charge 
of a police guard, who.se duty it is to see that no registered 
member of the tribe is absent without leave. The imposition 
of punitive police posts on villages w'hich have misconducted 
themselves is not an uncommon feature of the administration. 
Jails. administration is under an Inspector-General, who 

Adminis- is an officer of the Indian Medical Service, as are generally 
tration. Superintendents of Central and District jails. The post 

of Superintendent of a District jail is generally held by the 
Civil Surgeon. Jails in the Iffinjab consist of Central and 
District jails. There are no subsidiary jails, but their place 
is taken by large lock-ups. The greater portion of the prisoners 
are confined in barracks, to which the cubicle system is being 
gradually applied. A jail on this system is being built at 
Mortality LyaUpur. 

ill jails. The table attached to this article (p. 164) shows how mortality 
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in jails has decreased since 1881. It must, however, be noted 
that tuberculous diseases have shown a tendency to increase 
(luring recent years. It is hoped that this will be checked by 
improvements now being made in the ventilation of dormitories, 
and in the arrangements for cleansing and disinfecting clothing 
and bedding. It is also intended to build special tuberculous 
wards in the larger jails; indeed, such acccjminodation is being 
provided in two of the Central jails. It w’ill be noticed also 
that the average cost of prisoners has steadily increased since 
1881. 'I'he increase is mainly due to higher prices of food- 
grains and of such articles as woollen and cotton yarns used 
in the inanutacture of clothing and bedding, and also in some 
measure to expenditure incurred in effecting a general amelio 
ration of tlie conditions of prison life. 

'I'he c'hief industries carried on in the Central jails are litho- Employ- 
gra!)hic printing, weaving wtjollen and cotton fabrics, carijct- 
making, brick-making, and expressing oil. I he greater portion 
of the out-turn is sujiplied to Government departments. When 
of)[)0rtunity has offered, prisoners have been emjdoyed in 
carrying out large public works: and temporary jails were 
built at Chenawan in 1884 and at Mong Rasiil in i8c^S in 
connexion with the excavation of the Chenab and Jhelum 
Cianals. In District jails the chief industries arc paper-making, 
expressing oil, rope-making, and weaving cotton carjiets. 

Until i(;o3 the Punjab posses.sed no reformatory, but in Boy pn- 

tliat year one was opened at Dellii and iilaced under the 

^ y reforma- 

Educational department. Nothing can be said yet with regard torics. 
to its working. 

Prior to the constitution of the Punjab in 1849, Government Education, 
schools existed in the Districts of the Delhi territory which 
then formed [lart of the old North-Western Provinces, and in 
the rest of the Province indigencjus schools afforded a foundation 
for the present educational system. Under the Sikhs, teaching 
as a professiem was almost entirely in the hands of the Muham¬ 
madans, who, besides teaching the Koran in the mos(]ues, 
gave instruction in the Persian classics. On these schools 
were grafted the earliest Government vernacular schools. 

Purely Hindu schools were rare, being either colleges in 
which llrahnian boys learnt Sanskrit and received a half¬ 
religious, half-professional training, or elementary schools 
where sons of Hindu shopkeepers were taught to keep 
accounts and read and write the traders’ scripts. The few 
Gurmukhi schools that existed were of a purely religious 
character. Phe best feature of the indigenous schools was 
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that they were not confined to the religious and mercantile 
classes, but were open to the few agriculturists who cared to 
attend them. After annexation the Christian missions estab¬ 
lished several schools, that at Lahore as early as 1849. 
ernment soon followed their cxamj)le and founded schools 
in the cities and larger towns, while District officers founded 
and maintained schools at minor places out of l.ocal funds. 

History. In 1854 the Educational department was first organized. 

It was administered by a Director of Lublic Instruction, with 
2 inspectors, 10 deputy, and 60 sub-de[)uty-inspectors. The 
schools directly supported by Government numbered 108 
(4 District, 100 tahsil, and 4 normal schools). The depart¬ 
ment cost about 2 lakhs per annum, and in addition a cess 
of r per cent, on the land revenue provided for the main¬ 
tenance of numerous village schools. The Persian script, 
already in use throughout the Western Punjab, and in two- 
thirds of the indigenous schools of the eastern Districts, was 
unhesitatingly ado})ted as the standard ; but the choice of a 
language offered greater difficulties. Punjabi is not a literary 
language; and Urdu, though unpopular, was so generally in 
use, especially in the law courts, that it was perforce adopted. 
Gurmukln and Hindi schools were, however, t(j be eiu'ouraged 
wLerever the people desired them. 

Difficulties in administration socm arose. All the schools 
were under die direct control of the dej)artment, and I )istrict 
officers were dissociated from their working. 'J’he lower grades 
of officials were foreigners, imported from Hindustan and 
without influence over the people. Accordingly, in i860, 
all the vernacular schools were entrusted to the Deputy- 
Commissioners and tahsildars^ the unj)opular inspecting 
agency being abolished. But this mea'sure failed to provide 
for the professional supervision of the schools, and it was soon 
found necessary to appoint an inspector in each District as the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s executive agent and adviser in their 
management. In the same year provision was made fo; the 
levy of school fees. Superior Anglo-vernacular zila (District) 
schools were also established, and the personnel and curriculum 
in all schools improved. In 1864 Government colleges were 
established at Lahore and Delhi, and in 1865 a scheme for an 
Oriental University was formulated. In 1868-70 the status of 
village schoolmaster was improved, the minimum salary being 
fixed at Rs. 10 a month; but funds ran short, and, as the 
immediate result of this measure, a number of schools were 
closed. The decentralization of finances in 1871, however, 
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enabled the Local Government to devote more adequate funds 
to education, and the village schools rose rapidly in numbers 
and efficiency. 

As now constituted, the inspecting staff of the department Present or- 
consists of a Director of Public Instruction, 5 Inspectors, 

2 Insjiectresses, 9 assistant inspectors, 28 District inspectors, 

24 assistant District inspectors, and 2 assistants to the Inspec¬ 
tresses. The Director and two of the Inspectors are Europeans 
and members of the Indian Educational Service, as are the 
[)rincipal and three [jrofes.sors of the Government College, the 
[irincipal and the vice-principal of the ('entral draining College, 
the })rincipal of the Mayo School of Art, and the head master 
of the Central Model School, Lahore. The rest f)f the staff is 
drawn from the Provincial service, which also supplies a pro¬ 
fessor and five assistant professors to the G()vernment College, 
the vice-jirineijial of the Mayo School, the assistant super¬ 
intendent of the Central d'raining College, the registrar of the 
(Thee of the Direc'tor of Public Instruction, the sujierintendent, 
reformatory school, and the rej)orter on liooks. Educational 
department. Four members of this service are Europeans. 

The assistant inspectors are selected from the Subordinate 
service, which comjirises 197 apjiointments in all, and su]q)lies 
teachers to the principal colleges and .schools. The majority 
of the teaching staff, exce[)t that of the Government high 
schools, are, however, em})l()yed by local bodic.s, District boards, 
and muni('ipal committees, which engage teachers for the 
schools under their control subject to certain departmental 
rules, or borrow members from the Subordinate service for 
the more important posts. 

d'hr Punjab University at lahore was established in 1882. The 
Prior to that year colleges and schools had been affiliated to . 

^ . tniversitv. 

the Calcutta University. In 1868 a proposal to establish 

a Punjab University had been negatived by the Government of 
India; but a grant-in-aid of Rs. 21,000, equal to the annual 
income from [)rivate source.s, was sanctioned for the improve¬ 
ment of the existing Government College at Lahore, and in 
1870 Sir Donald McLeod inaugurated the new Punjab Uni¬ 
versity College. The senate of this institution established an 
Oriental school and college at Lahore, its objects being to 
promote the dilTusion of European science, as far as possible, 
through the medium of the vernacular languages, and the 
improvement and extension of vernacular literature generally; 
to afford encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern 
classical languages and literature; and to associate the learned 
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and influential classes with Government in the promotion and 
supervision of popular education. 

In 1877, on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi, the movement in favour of a Punjab University was 
revived and resulted in its incorporation under Act XYIl of 
18S2. 'ilie University was empowered to grant degrees in 
Medicine in 1886, and degrees in Law and Science in 1891. 
There are five Faculties -Oriental Learning, Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Science and Engineering. The Syndic'ate is the 
executive committee of the Senate. Under the Indian Uni¬ 
versities Act of 1904 the Senate has been reconstituted. It 
now consists of 75 ordinary fellows, of whom 60 are nomi¬ 
nated by the Chancellor and 15 elected l)y the Chancellor's 
nominees. I'here are also 10 cx-cjjlcio fellows, 2 of whom are 
also ordinary fellows. 

Colle^haic Prior to 1870 the Calcutta University had dominated the 

alucatiuii. higher secondary education of the Punjab ; hut soon after 
that year the Lahore College began to hold its own examina¬ 
tions, which were better adapted to the requirements of the 
Province, After its incorporation as a university the number 
of graduates was at first very small, only 16 (jualifying in 
1883 -4. in which year the expenditure was Rs. 21,000. In the 
next six tears, however, progress was rapid. Dipkjims, being 
passpons to higher emjdoyment under Government, were 
eagerly soueht after, and in 1889-90 as many as 41 students 
graduated, and the expenditure had risen to Rs. 60,912. 

In 1883-4 there were only three Arts colleges: the Govern¬ 
ment and Oriental Colleges at Udiore, and St. Stejihen’s 
College at Delhi. The number of candidates for matriculation 
was 551, and of passes 224, the average cost of each student’s 
education being Rs. 400, and the total expenditure on colleges 
Rs. 79,223. By 1889-90 the number of Arts colleges had 
risen to seven, and that of matriculation candidates to 
1,016. I’asses had increased to 462, and the e.vpenditure 
to Rs. 2,06,346, while the cost of each student’s education had 
fallen by Rs. 65, owing to the levy of higher fees and the 
larger number of students. In 1888 the Dayanand Anglo- 
Vedic School at Lahore, established by the Arya Samaj, was 
raised to the status of a college, and became in a few years 
one of the most largely attended in the Province. Another 
important unaided institution, the Islamia College at Lahore, 
was opened in 1892 by the Muhammadan community ; and 
in 1897 the Sikhs established the Khalsa College at Amritsar. 
By 1900-1 the number of Arts colleges had risen to 12, with 
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2,148 matriculation candidates and 1,214 passes. Expenditure 
had risen to Rs. 2,89,582, but the average cost of a student's 
education was only Rs. 185, or less than half its cost in 1883-4. 

d'he only college which imparts higher professional teaching 
is the Lahore Medical (Mllege. Established in October, i860, 

It was raised to collegiate status in 1870. In the latter year it 
had 68 students. In 1887-8 a monthly fee of Rs. 2 was 
imposed. In 1889 the erection of the Lady Lyall Home for 
female students added to its usefulness. 

d'he Law School at Lahore is of collegiate status, and pre* Law 
pares students for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Founded ‘‘^caool. 
m 1870 with two dej)artments, an English and a vernacular, 
and a two years’ course, it was remodelled in 1889-90, and the 
course extended to three years, only graduates in Arts being 
admitted to the Licentiate in Law examinations. In 1891-2 
intermediate and LL.B. classes were formed, and two sets 
of examinations pre.scribed, (Jiie leading to the Licentiate, the 
other to the LL.B. degree. In 1897-8 the number of students 
had reached 434, the highest limit ; but the supply for trained 
lawyers was in excess of the demand, and in the next three 
N'ears the numbers fell to 248. 

d’he following table shows the chief results of university 
examinations : — 


Pa SSI a in 

1KS3 4. 

iKcX) 1. 

, Ii>oo-l. 

u>o 3 - 4 ' 

' Matricul.itioii..... 
First or Intermediate in Arts or 

224 

3^4 

1 1,214 

1 

1.121 

! .Scieiu'c ..... 


87 

244 

233 

' (•rdin.'iry n.'ichclors’decrees . 

*3 


127 

133 

! ihglicr and special dep'rccs 

3 

8 

4 ^ 

1_ 

42 


Secondary .schools are either middle or high. A middle Secondary 
sc hool usually contains a primary as well as a middle depart- 
nient. A high school, in addition to its high department, 

Usually contaims these two also, d'he middle course extends 
over three classes, and terminates in the case of vernacular 
schools in the middle school examination. 'I'he high-school 
course extends over two years, and ends with the entrance 
examination of the Punjab University. English is not taught 
in the vernacular schools, and is commenced only at the upper 
{irimary stage in the Anglo-vernacular schools. The vernacular 
is thus the medium of instruction for all departments up to 
the third middle class, English being the medium only in the 
high department. 

The effective organization of secondary education dates from 
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i860. As education spread, it became easier to obtain men 
capable of teaching up to the entrance standard, and it was 
thus found possible to increase the number of high schools at 
comparatively small cost. 'Fhe vernacular middle schools pro¬ 
gressed even more markedly. In 1877 the Punjab Text-Book 
Committee was a})j)ointcd to prepare suitable English and ver¬ 
nacular Readers, and in 1880-1 the establishment of the Central 
'Praining College helped to provide better (jualified teachers. 

In 1883-4 there were 25 high schools with 912 scholars, 
and 198 middle schools with 5,107 scholars. In the next six 
years the number of high schools had risen to 41, with a satis¬ 
factory increase in the numbers on the rolls ; and though the 
number of middle schools had decreased, the number of 
scholars had risen. In 1882, in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Education ( ommission, all schools excej)t 
those attached to training institutes were made over to kx'al 
bodies for management, and rules were framed to encourage 
their conversion into aided schools, the further extension of 
secondary education being made de[)endent on private institu¬ 
tions. Scholarships w’cre made tenable on a uniform system, 
and Jubilee (now known as Victoria scholarships) and zam'iti- 
ddri scholarships were founded to foster education among 
Muhammadan and Hindu agriculturists. Pecs were raised, 
and a system of payment by results was introduced into the 
grant-in-aid rules. S])ecial attention now began to be jiaid tc 
moral and physical instruction and to school dis(’i{)line. In 
furtherance of the new educational policy of the (Government 
of India, one high school in each District has, since 1904, 
been maintained as a state institution. 

The first step in primary education was an attempt to raise 
the indigenous schools of the Punjab to a higher level of 
efficiency. But this .scheme failed ; and it was found neces¬ 
sary to convert the principal indigenous schools into (Jovern- 
ment schools, or branches of mission .schools, or to bring them 
more or less under the influence of District or munic ipal com¬ 
mittees. The educational ce.ss, however, realized so little that 
salaries sufficient to attract competent teachers could not be 
offered, although no attempt was made to provide a school for 
every group of villages. It was accordingly resolved to reduce 
a number of schools in order to raise the efficiency of the 
remainder. The result was that schools were accessible only 
to a small proportion of the boys of school-going age; and 
Sir Charles Aitchison recognized the necessity of improving 
the indigenous schools, without destroying their distinctive 
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character, hy the ofier of liberal grants-in-aid on easy con¬ 
ditions. The system was accordingly reorganized, the man¬ 
agement of the schools being transferred to local bodies, 
which were, on the other hand, required to devote a fixed 
proportion of their income to primary education. Revised 
granl-in-aid rules ])rovided for ])ayment by results and staff 
grants to certificated teachers employed in aided schools. 

S[)ecially liberal grants were made to indigenous and low- 
caste schools. 'I'he introduction of inter-school rules and 
good-conduct registers conduced to the moral, as the gym¬ 
nastic instruction did to the jihysical, [irogress of the boys. 

'I'he rei'ommendations of the Education Commission of 1883 
rendered it jiossible to give effect in greater detail and with 
greater precision to the ])olicy inaugurated by Sir Charles 
Ait('hison. S('hools and scholars increased in numbers and 
efficieiH'v, though the imjiosition in 1886 of higher fees on 
sons of n(uvagri('ulturiss redu('ed the number of boys of that 
class in the lower [irirnary dcqiartment. l^y 1889-90 the 
number of aided schools had risen to 300, with 10,000 pupils ; 
and they c'ontinued to progress until 1896-7, when the grow¬ 
ing popularity of the (Jovernment schools, combined to some 
extent with the pressure; of bad seasons, checked their advance. 

On the other hand, the District boards, with manv ])ressing 
calls on their resources, could not meet the demand for primary 
education. Numerically, jirimary schools show but a slow 
advance, but in effic iency their progress has been marked. 

1 he abolition of the lower primary examination in 1898 
enabled the course of instruction to be made continuous for 
fully five years, and permitted controlling olficers to devote 
more time to questions of organization and discipline, methods 
ol instruction, and so on, at their inspections. In the upper 
primary department more time was allotted to object lessons 
and elementary science. 

In 1886 the necessity of a simpler and more practical curri- ZaminJan 
culum for sons of agriculturists led to the establishment of 
zamindari sc hools. In the.se, half time attendanc'e only is 
re(|iiir(‘d, and they are closed during each harvest. Elemen¬ 
tary reading and writing, in the character chosen by the * 
people, and arithmetic by native methods, are taught. Quali¬ 
fied teachers in these schools received extra pay, and arrange¬ 
ments were also made to train teachers in those subjects in 
the normal schools. From 1886 to 1892 the schools pros¬ 
pered ; but the people then began to realize that they led to 
nothing, as they did not fit boys for Government employ, and 
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ever since they have been losing ground. In 1901 the zanun- 
schools numbered only 187, with 3,887 pupils. In view 
of their increasing unj)opularity, steps were taken in 1904 to 
open village schools with a simpler course of studies, ]:)lanned 
with special reference to the requirements of agriculturists. 
I'he Punjab possesses a few special low-caste schools. These 
arc mainly dej)endent upon missionary enterprise, and are, 
like all indigenous schools, eligible for grants-in-aid on easy 
conditions. 

Female Encouraged by results in the United Provinces, several girls’ 
education. Yvere opened in the Punjab as early as 1855, and in 

1862 Sir Kobert Montgomery held a great darbiir at l^hore 
in order to enlist the co-operation of the chiefs and notables 
of the Province. Under this impulse nearly 1,000 schools 
with 20,000 girls had been opened by 1866, but the results 
w'ere unsubstantial and the attendance soon fell off. A sound 
system of female education was only founded in 1885 -6, in 
which year it was attenijited to make the existing schools 
places of healthy elementary education, adapted to the simjile 
requirements of the people, and rewards for diligent work were 
substituted for payments for mere attendance. An Insjiectress 
of Schools \va.s appointed in 1889. As yet, however, female 
education can hardly be said to have taken firm root cxcejit in 
the Central Punjab (Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Sialkot, 
and Jullunaur), where Sikh influences arc strong, and among 
the Flindu element in the western Districts. There is, how¬ 
ever, throughou. the Province much private teaching, almost 
exclusively religious, by Hindu, Sikh, and Muhammadan 
women, and, as far as religious objections allow, by the 
ladies of the Zanana and other Christian missions. And the 
most gratifying feature of recent years has been the steady 
increase of private enterprise on behalf of female education, 
several unaided schooks, notably the Kanya Maha Vidyalla at 
Jullundur, having been opened. The establishment in 1905 
of the Normal School for Women at Lahore marks a new era 
in the development of female education in the Province. Its 
success, which depends much on the sympathetic co-operation 
of the educated classes, will to a considerable extent remove 
one great obstacle in the way of the advancement of the educa¬ 
tion of girls—the lack of qualified women teachers. 

Special The Lahore Central Training College was opened in 1881, 
^ucation. the first of its kind in India. Since its foundation most of the 

Framing . 

insiitu- secondary schools have been supplied with trained teachers, 
tions. and a few years ago the Punjab was able to spare a number 
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of trained and experienced men to assist in revising and 
improving the training school system in the United Provinces. 

There were at first two classes : the senior English, which pre¬ 
pared teachers for higher work in English secondary schools; 
and the senior vernacular, which trained men for all kinds of 
purely vernacular teaching in secondary schools. In 1883-4 
a junior English class was opened, to train teachers for the 
primary classes of Anglo-vernacular schools. With the exten¬ 
sion of university education, the jireliminary educational quali¬ 
fications were raised ; and since 1S96 only P.A.’s, or those 
who have read up to that standard in a recognized college, are 
admitted to the senior English class. For admission to the 
junior English class men must have cither passed the; inter¬ 
mediate examination or attended the classes of a college for 
two years. In 1904 this institution was completely reorgan¬ 
ized. 'The staff has been strengthened, the period of study has 
been raised to two years, a clerical and commercial class has 
been added, and the number of available stipends much 
increased. A teacher’s degree examination, open to all gradu¬ 
ates in .Arts who have attended the Central Training College 
for another year after passing the senior Anglo-vernacular 
certificate examination, has also been instituted. 

Normal schools wer(‘ (jriginally founded to train teachers for Normal 
both middle and primary schools, but have been restricted to 
training for the latter alone since the organization of the 
Central Training College. The schools are under the control 
of the Inspectors ; and in pursuance of the policy of having 
one in each circhg normal schools were established at Jullun- 
dur in 1887 and at Multan in i8qi. 

Prior to 1886 the Medi('al and Veterinary Colleges, the Uaw Technical 
School, the I'ingincering Class of the Punjab University, and 
tile Mayo School of Industrial Art were the only real technical 
institutions in the Province, the few so-called industrial schools 
l>eing mere workshops in which inferior articles were made at 
a high cost. In the three following years, however, some pro¬ 
gress was made, the chief step being the establishment of the 
Railway Technical School at Uihore to provide instruction for 
ttie children of the railway workshop employes. This school 
has a primary and a middle department; the course of study is 
niuch the same as in the ordinary schools, with a progressive 
course of carpentry, drawing, and practical geometry. The 
functions of the Mayo School were also extended, and private 
industrial schools were encouraged. An entrance examination 
in science and a clerical and commercial examination were 
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also instituted, the one in 1897, and the other in 1900. The 
movement thus begun bears fruit, and some industrial schools 
have sprung up at the larger training centres, such as Amritsar, 
Ludhiana, and Delhi; but the number of students is still 
small. In ordinary schools also the course of study has been 
remodelled, so as to include practical mensuration and agri¬ 
culture in [irimary schools, and to develop the iiowers of 
observation by object lessons. 

The schools for Europeans and Eurasians in the Punjab 
■ were included in the scope of Archdeacon Paly’s iiKpiiry in 
i(S8i. No less than 440 children of school going age were 
then found to be receiving no education whatsoever. Under 
the Resolution of the (Government of India passed in that year, 
however, the grants to existing schools were increased, and 
Rs. ii,9i5 was given by (lovernment for enlarging sc'hool- 
houses. The absence of an enactment making attendance at 
school comjiulsory, the apathy of parents, and the migratory 
character of the European and Eurasian community have been 
great obstacles to advancement. The schools, es[tecially in 
the plains, labour under many disadvantages, the lack of 
trained teachers Ixhng sjiecially felt. Of recent years the [iro- 
gress made has, nevertheless, been considerable. In 1903, 
46 Euro|)eans and Eurasians passed the matriculation, 94 the 
middle, and 102 the primary .school examination. 

When in 1871 attention was first directed to the backward¬ 
ness of education among Muhammadans in India, incjuiry 
showed that in the Punjab the Musalman community iiad 
availed itself of the facilities offered as fully in proporticin to its 
numbers as the Hindus. Much had been dorx; to foster the 
study of Arabic and Persian. Indeed, the latter had been 
favoured at the expense of vernacular languages and literatures, 
and it was felt that no special measures for the advancement of 
Muhammadan education were rcajuired. It was, however, 
found that Muhammadans seldom prosecuted their studies 
beyond the middle schools, and that few attended c(.lleges. 
Muhammadan boys spent years in learning the Koran by rote 
in the mosques, and thus reached manhood before their educa¬ 
tion could be completed. The poverty of the .Muhammadans 
as a community, and the fact that they were mostly agricul¬ 
turists, also militated against their higher education. Progress 
was, however, made, and in 1883-4 the Muhammadan college 
students were thrice as numerous as in 1870-1. Nevertheless, 
their number in the secondary schools and colleges remained 
proportionately far below that of the Hindus, and the necessity 
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of special measures was realized. In 1887 Jubilee scholarships 
(now called Victoria scholarships), tenable in high schools and 
colleges, were founded by (jovernment ; and local bodies were 
authorized to estaV^lish them for middle schools. In addition, 
half the free or semi-free studentships in secondary schools 
and scholarships were reserved for Muhammadan boys. The 
community itself also began to realize the necessity for self- 
hel[), and various societies were started which organized Anglo- 
vernacular Muhammadan schools in the cities and large towns. 
] he result was a rapid advance in higher Muhammadan 
education, though the Hindus and Sikhs still retained the lead. 
In the ensuing decade the community .showed a growing pre¬ 
ference for the public schools, especially those in which 
f.nglish was taught, and availed itself fully of the scholarships 
and stLidentsliips offered, though the societies continued to 
maintain many schools with or without (Government grants- 
in aid. 'Fhe following table shows the number of Muham¬ 
madans under instruction in public institutions :— 


! iJkjl. j IQOI i ^><14,. ' 

Arts colleges . . . . I 309 j 33S I 

Secondary .schools . . . ! 13,900 ' 19*512 ' 21,133 I 

I’riniary . , . . 36.252 t 4.t.772 i 50,440} 

Sgeci.ll schools . . . . I 513 I 1.224 ; 1,103 I 


In 1883--.^ th(‘ proportion of the yiopulation of school-going General 

age in the Punjab under instruction was 4-2 in 100, and in the ‘^^^ 1 ^^*'^- 
,* , * o , . tional 

course of the next six years it rose to 7-8 per cent., but since results. 

then it has showed no advance. I'his is mainly due to the 
steady detdine of private schools, which do not conform to any 
of the departmental standard.s, and are not inspected by the 
de[)artment. Peoi)le either send ther l)oys to the public 
schools, or keep them at home to help in domestic or other 
work. 'I'he {lercentagc of males in British Districts able to read 
and WTite was 6-8 according to the Census of 1901, and that 
of females 0-37. 'I'he most advanced Districts are Simla, 
Amritsar, and Multan ; the most backward are Hissar, Rohtak, 
and Gurgaon. 

Pees in Government schools and colleges are fixed, and the Finance, 
proportion of free and half-rate studentships is also specified. 

Schools and colleges which receive aid from Government are 
bound to observe the rules laid dowm for them in this behalf. 
Unaided schools, however, are quite free in the matter of fees. 

The majority of them charge very low fees, as compared with 
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the Government and aided institutions. The following table 
shows the main features of educational finance in 1903-4 :— 


Expenditure on Institutions maintained or aided 
p.Y PuPLic Funds 



Prf»- 

vinnal 

revenues. 

District 

and 

municipal ] 
! funds. 

1 

Fees. 

i 

Other 

sources. 

1 

Total. 

Arts and professional 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

collei^es 

Trainin'^ and special 

1,71,718 


68,282 

1 

1 

28,198 

i 

2,76,181 

schools 

1.05,748 

10,930 

1 8.760 

28,665 

i,. 84 A 03 

Secondary boys’ schools 

' 1,00,549 

' 2.77,256 

4.42,744 

99,424 

0.19,073 

Primarv boys’ schools . 


3,5S.9o9; 91.S97* 


4.58,920 

Girls’ schools 

69,904 


42 n 30 ;> 

' 70,0.36 

2,.8.S.28 4 

Total 


7 ,iS ,219 

,6,53,986 

2,36,223 

j 20,64,470 


’ In( Judinjj u-copts from other sources. 


In 1901 the number of publications registered under the 
Printing Press and Books Act was 1,478. Of these, 425 w(?re 
poetical works and 409 religious treatises. Language and 
pictures came next, with 113 and 82 rcspet'tively. Except 
])erhaps in its pojmlar poetry modern Punjab literature dis¬ 
plays liiile originality, and many of its prodiK'tions are merely 
translations of English works into the various languages anO 
scripts of the Province. 

The number of newspapers jniblished in 1903 was 209. 
The only imfiortant English newspapers are the Civil and 
Military Gazette and the Morriin^ Post, published daily at 
Lahore and 1 )elhi respectively. ILe native-owned newspapers 
include 31 yiublished in English, i in English and Urdu, 
164 in Urdu, 6 in Hindi, and 7 in Gurmtikhi. The leading 
papers are more or le.ss actively political, their Cf)lumns being 
devoted mainly to the criticism of Government measures and 
policy. Generally speaking, these journals are cither sectarian, 
or the mouthpieces of various classes or cliques of the 
educated community. I"ew are of much importance, and 
many are little more than advertising sheets. The Tribune 
and the Observer, published in English at Lahore, are the 
leading Hindu and Muhammadan organs respectively. 

The Civil Medical department is controlled by an Inspector- 
General of Civil Ho.spitals. The de[)artment was organized 
in 1880, prior to which year hospitals were under the Insjiector- 
General of Prisons. Each District is under the medical charge 
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of a Civil Surgeon, who is stationed at the District head- 
(juarters (Simla has two officers of this class); but in the 
summer months a Civil Surgeon is stationed also at Murree, 
and the Civil Surgeon of Gurdaspur District is transferred to 
Dalhousie. As a rule, the chief hospital of each District is at 
its head-(}uarters, and is in charge of a Civil Assistant Surgeon, 
who after a five years’ course at the Lahore Mt:dical College has 
(lualified for the diploma of Licentiate of Medicine and Surger>^ 
of the Lunjab University ; the minor hos]jitals and dispensaries 
in the outlying towns of the Distrirt are in charge of Hospital 
Assistants who have t|ualified by a four years’ course at the 
college, 'rheir work is supervised by the (avil Surgeon, who 
is rec}uire(l to inspect eac h disjiensary four times a year. 

Dhe progrt^ss made since 18S1 may be gathered from the 
table attached to this arti('le (p. 166). d'he number of hospitals 
and dispensaries has risen by 44 per cent., and in-jiatients 
in much the same ratio while out-patients have more than 
doubled, d’he contribution from Government has slightly de- 
(Teased ; but the income from Local and municijial funds 
has more than doubled, and that from fees, endowments, and 
other souK'e^ has also incrc-ased very largely. 

d'lie only institution maintained by G()vernment is the Mayo 
Hospital at Lahore, an integial part of the .Medical College, 
to which it affords rnedic'al instruction, before the establish- 
niL-nt c'f this college the Suboialinate medical service was 
rec'ruited from the Calc'utta C'ollege, whose candidates were' 
mostly llengalis. Tartly to obtain recruits loc'ally, and partly 
with the objec't of popularizing W’estern medic ine throughout 
the Trovinc'c, a nu'dical school was established in i860 at 
Lahou, and in 1870 its status was raised to that c)f a college. 
'Th ‘ buildings consist of one large block, containing three 
('lass-rooms, a dissecting room, a chemical laboratory, several 
museums, and a large central hall, to which ha^•e been added 
in rec'cnt )’ears a large and welbecjuipped dissecting room with 
a lecture theatre capable of accommodating 400 students, and 
pathological and jihysiological teaching laboratories, whth a 
postmortem theatre and mortuary. The teaching staff now 
consists of 8 j^irofessors, 6 lecturers, a demonstrator of anatomy, 
and 3 class assistants. A hostel for female students wms built 
in i88c> by the Jffinjab committee of the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund, chiefly from a donation of Rs. 50,000 given by the 
Maharaja of Kashmir. Arrangements have been made for a 
similar hostel for male students at a cost of over Rs. 2,00,000. 
4 'he growth of the college is apparent from the fact that in 
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1903 it trained 234 students in the English class and 308 
in the Hospital Assistant class, compared with 8 and 44 
respectively in i860. 

In 1900 a central asylum for lunatics was constructed at 
Lahore at a cost of 2 lakhs. It is controlled by a commissioned 
medical officer, with a military Assistant Surgeon as deputy- 
sii})erintendent. It has accommodation for 468 patients ; and 
in 1903 a separate building, ca[)able of accommodating 120 
female lunatics, was erected at a cost of Rs. 74,000. 'Phe 
daily average number of inmates in 1904 was 554. The 
record of the alleged cause of insanity is usually drawn U[) by 
the police and has little scientific value. Of the cases treated 
in 1904 in which any cause is assigned, 16-59 per cent, were 
attributed to the excessive use of Indian hemj) in one form 
or another, 8-09 to epilepsy, 0-71 to heat, and 709 to moral 
causes, such as grief, worry, and (iisa[)pointnK-nt. 

At Kasauli, a Tasteur Institute was established in 1901 for 
the treatment of persons bitten by rabid animals, which now 
treats jiatients from all parts of India. In 1906 a central 
Research Institute was founded there, whicii will provide 
means for the scientific study of the etiology and nature of 
disease in India, besides the preparatif)!! of curati\e sera for 
the diseases of man, and the training of scientific workers, 
d'he institution is in charge of a Directcjr, with a staff of 
assistants. 

The practice of inciculation as a protection from smalbjiox 
has j^revailed in the Punjab from time immemorial, llie 
method adopted was to keep dry crusts from the jiustules 
mixed with a feiv grains of rice in a box; when a mild form 
of the disease was desired, a few o(_ the grains of rice were 
inserted into a wound near the ba.se of the thumb, while a 
severe attack was procured by inserting a little of the powdered 
crusts. The \)racti( e was most prevalent among Muham¬ 
madans, and was ])erformed by Saiyids and Mullns as a quas-i 
religious ceremony, d'he ILndus of the South-East Punjab 
did nf)t jjrotect themselves for fear of offending the goddess 
of small po.\, but elsewhere Rajputs and Xais (liarbers) usuallv 
acted as inof'ulators among Hindus. 'The prac tice was largely 
firevalent in Rawaljiindi, Jhang, and Shfdipiir Districts as laic 
as 1887, and to a le.ss extent in Karnfil, 1 loshiarpiir, Kangra, 
Multan, and Dewa Hhazi Khan. With a few excejitions, the 
allempt to enlist the inoculating cla.sses as vaccinators was 
not successful. Vaccination is now under the charge of the 
Sanitary Commissioner, and Civil Surgeons are primarily 
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responsible for vaccinations in their Districts. The staff con¬ 
sists of 5 divisional inspectors, 28 siii)erintendents, and 260 
vaccinators. I'he falling-off of vaccination in 1901 shown in 
the table attaclied to this article (p. 166) is chiefly due to plague. 
Vaccination is compulsory in twenty-three niunicij)al towns. 

'Jlie success of the system of selling quinine through the Sale of 
post (jffice in Jlengal led to its introduction into the Punjab 
late in 1894. Pirst introduced experimentally in the Delhi 
Division, it was extended in 1899 to that of Lahore, and it 
is now [)ro[)osed to extend it to all the Districts of the Province, 
although in 1901 the total sales only amounted to 293 parcels, 
each containing 102 five-grain packets of quinine, d'he small 
measure of success which the system has met with is not easily 
explained, though it may in giart be accounted for by the 
reluctaru'c of the literate classes, from which the jiost office 
officials are drawn, to act as drug\endors. It is, however, 
ajiparent that the {leople are at present indifferent to the 
advantages of the system, and, as a rule, little aware of the 
value of quinine as a prophylactic. In Kangra, however, in 
1905 some 2,300 packets, ('a<di containing 102 powders of 
se\a“n grains each, were distributed at a total cost of Rs. 3,669. 

d'he chief defects of village sanitation are the impurity and VilLige 
contamination of drinking water, the accumulation of filth, the 
presence o( manure heaps near the houses, and the existence 
of ponds of stagnant water in or around the village site. It 
has been consioered inadvi.sable to legislate for the conijiulsory 
saniuitioii of villages, l)ut District boards are enqiowered to 
grant rewards in the form of a rediu'tion of revenue to the 
\illages most active in sanitary improvements. 

Surveys in the I’unjal) have been carried out by two distinct Sunvys. 
agencies, tlu* local pativaris effecting the cadastral or field 
surveys, and the Survey of India corquling maps based on 
triangulation. ^Vhen the revision of a settlement is under¬ 
taken, the maps, nuMsurements, and records-of-rights of owner¬ 
ship and acttial possession are thorouglily re\ised by the 
Settlement oflicer and a special staff of tahsddars, uaib-taJisil- 
dars, and field On the conclusion of the operations 

thest' lecords are transL-rred to the custody (^f the De[)uty- 
('ommissioner, wiio is henceforth responsible for their mainte¬ 
nance, and correction when iKa essarv. Prielly, the system in 
force is this ; the pahvdri makes a field-to-field inspection at 
each harvest, noting all changes in rights, rents, and possession, 
and all amendments re(|uired in the field map. The changes 
thus noted arc recorded, after attestation by a superior revenue 
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officer, in a revised record-of-rights, which is prepared for each 
village every fourth year and called the jamabandi. The Deputy- 
Commissioner is assisted in this duty by a revenue assistant 
(Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioner), the Director of 
Land Records acting as his expert adviser in all matters con¬ 
nected with it. The staff consists of a District kd?iungo, with 
a number of field kCifinngos and pahiuiris or village accountants. 
In 1904 there were 7,906 pahvdris and 386 field kanungos 
in the Province. Pahvaris used to be hereditary village 
officials, servants of the village community and members of the 
trading castes ; but they are now enlisted without regard to 
hereditary claims, and more than a third in 1903 were of agri¬ 
cultural castes, d'wo-thirds have passed the middle-school 
examination. Candidates go through a yiractic'al course in 
field surveying and land record work in the Distric t pahvari 
school. After passing the examination, thev may be aj^iointed 
on salaries usually rising to Ks. 14 a month, '/'he post is 
non-pcn.sionahle, but a pahvdri may on retirement receive 
a gratuity no{ exceeding Rs. 150 /dbiiuiris also receive a 
share of the fees levied for mutation entric'- in the record-of- 
rights. 7 'he ('idastral survc*y is made entireh’ bv the pativdris, 
and usually during a resettlement of the land ren-enue. I'hc* 
system used is a scientifK' one, known as tlu‘ s(|uare system, 
and its results are remarkably accairate. It consists in laying 
out the entue village area into squares, which are also shown 
on the map. The fields are then plotted in, being co-ordinated 
to the sides of the squarces, and the villagc^ maps thus show 
the boundaries of every field. I’hcy arc tested by comparison 
with the survey maps. 

In the Chenab and Jhelum Colonies, in which large areas 
of Gcjvernment waste have been brought under cultivation, the 
square system has been extended to the* formation of all fields 
into squares, equal to survey scjuarta i.e. to i acre 

18 poles. This system of square fields greatly facilitates 
irrigation and revenue management, and is a safc*guard igainst 
boundary disi)ute.s. It is being gradually extended in some* 
localities to old proprietary lands. 

The maps C)f the Survey of India are based on triangulation 
carried out between 1850 and i860. Kashmir and the North- 
Western Ilimfilayas were topographically surveyed between 
1848 and 1865, and Jhelum and Rawalyiindi Districts (including 
the recently constituted District of Attock) between 1851 and 
1859. 'rhese survcy.s, though excellent, are now out of date in 
the matter of roads, &c., and do not show village boundaries. 
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The survey of Kangra, Kulu, the hills of Hoshiarpur, and the 
Simla Hill States was completed in 1903. The whole of the 
Punjab plains, with the excei)tion of Hissar, was surveyed 
f)etween 1846 and :88o, village by village, on the 4-inch scale, 
and Hissar was surveyed on the 2-inch scale between 1882 
and 1884. In 1 883 arrangements were made with the Surveyor- 
General for the revision of the survey maps on the basis (T the 
village maps ; and in 1884 a jjarty of the Survey of India com¬ 
menced com[)iling new maps from reductions of tliese village 
[)lans, checking and revising them in the field, and completed 
maps f^f Jullundur, Ludhiana, Fero/epore, Ambala, and Jhang 
Districts, and of the plains jiortions of Hoshiar{)ur. do enable 
this work to be extended, traverses were run over Shahpur, 

Giijrat, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Gurda^iair, and Amritsar Districts, 
d'he {larty was withdrawn in 1889, but in 1901 the work was 
recommenced. Lahore was completed by 1906, and the work 
is progressing in Amritsar. Montgomery, Multan, and Mu/affar- 
garli. Jn iiddition t(* this, riverain sLirve\s are being I’arried 
out to enable' boundaries to be relaid in the areas subject to 
floods. Se\eral lines of spirit-leveL have also been run through 
jiortion^ of the Pro\in('e. ddie (ds-Sutlej States were suiweyed 
during 184^) 7 on the 1 inch to the mile scale, and 1‘atiala, 
lind, Nabha, Ac., in 1861-2 on the same .M'ale. ddu* large 
State of Hahawalpur was surveyed during 1869-75, the in- 
habiteil area village by village on the 4 inch, and desert tracts 
on the 2-in(.h scale. Kapurthala State wa> resurveyed when 
jullundur was surveyed between 1SS4 and 1S89. 
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N'MK —I'hf areas ari' iijipla'i 1 y ti.*‘ t ( .< i.> r,-) ■ f Itali.i. 1 IMsImm w. s r.iinid in i^. 4 (. lit nf jiDrtions (if the Districts cf 

M jiityufiier y ai.d J liaii;^ ; it ha-, .i i aj-pi < ^ mi.tl'j area > f i >7 ^ Mi'i.d i. mi:1< aini a jn/pirlat ' ■ ) 1 f aiul (.uataiii- i t' )\\ u and 1,141 \ illages. 
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TABLE IV 

Statistics or Agriculture, Puxi \r. 

squ.irc miles) 



1888-qo 
( a\ tM 

; lH(>i 1000 
<avera).jr) 


1003-4. 

, Total area .... 

89.067 

89,7 1 1 

89.595 

S9.270 

; Total uncultivated area 


51,568 

4^.4^o 

4(1.958 

1 CuUivahle but not cultivated 

34’.^‘5 

,1C497 

26.635 

26,373 

1 Unculti\able inclu<lini; 


forests) .... 

10 U 29 

19.071 

,9.765 

20,585 

Total cultivated area . 

.3.-.4 Cl 

3^<'4.3 

41,19s 

4G31 2 

Iirii^ated from canals , 

3,1 ()0 



<1.336 

Irrigated from wells and 





canals .... 

7-^4 

1,117 

1 0.^.^ 

1,599 

Irrigated from wells 

5/'74 

6.072 


6,124 

Irrii^^ated from other sources . 

86 

^"3 

247 

3J I 

Total irriL^^atcd area 

9T04 

1 2.6N5 

16,145 

17.370 

Unirii^ated area including; 



inundated) 

25.719 


25,050 

24,942 

1 Total oro/Tt'il ana. '' 





Rice ..... 

1,085 

j C055 

1,184 

1,074 

I Wheat .... 

9=78 

i 9,''^47 

1 1.901 

j 12,216 

I Other food-grains and judses 

' ^64.n4 

1 I4<'^99 

19.289 

1 16,668 

I Oilseeds .... 

I , I c J 

! I.’,11 

2w05 i 

1,683 

i Suf;;ar-cane .... 

5 . 1 ^ 

; .S2« 

5H ; 

.81*7 

1 Cotton .... 

I ,rM 

1,2 U 

1,608 1 

1,637 

1 Hemp {san} 

66 

! 66 

7.4 * 

7 < 

1 Other fibies 

2 

i 4 

.5 

4 

()pium .... 

22 

i 14 

1 2 

14 

; Indigo .... 

203 

1 C 34 

142 

84 

'I'ea ..... 

»4 

1 

16 

16 

T'obacco .... 

86 

j 80 

ti 9 

‘^'4 

Miscellaneous 

C7''^3 

j 2,147 

3,366 

4,137 

Total area cropped 

32,110 

1 3C.33I 

40,914 

38,-211 

Area double croiipcd . 

3H26 

I 3,307 

5,721 

1 5 , 4'4 
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TAP>LE V 

1'ricks (/k Si at IKS in ihk Punjai; 
In hcers jx r ru) t-c ■ 




RcTcentaO'e 

' A\tTaj.;<- <or t» n 

> cars 

A\ < rapo* 
for the 

S. IfMtMl 

Staple b 

S( h-ctrd (.nitres. 

, <<t aiea , 

nil' < I crop 
.n 1 

cndnia 




l()Of) 

^ c.ir ic>()| 

( 

l)ellu . 

) ' 

20 39 

I S - id 

15 45 

i;.S7 

Wheat -1 

AniiiLsar 

29.1 

23. IS 

2141 

73 

IS.16 

( 

Ka\s alptndi . 

) i 

2 2 .44 

2 O'46 

16.25 

■ r-.r. 

1 

Del))'! . 

1 1 


2 .Vd 3 

21.42 

‘ 3*35 

(iiain - 

Ainrit.snr 

12.5 

2 () () 1 

2 S.-S 

21.99 

2^.42 

t 

KaualjMiidi . 

I * 1 

a'-s: 

25.5S 

20*55 

24.6 

f 

Delhi . 

) 

i7.oS 

23.2 S 

2 J 60 

274- ! 

JowCir ^ 

1 , 

: Ainiitsar 

' 7-0 



20.29 

-‘9 ; 

kiiwjilpii di . 

1 


‘’<>•53 

24.0s 

24.96 

( i 

Ihlhi . 

} 1 


1 20.64 

is.6 J 

‘<•75 i 

luijra 

Atniitsar 

' lo-S 

26.09 

22.06 

15.94 

‘ 4 - 9 * I 

1 

Kawalpiiidi . 1 

1 ^ ' 

-SS 4 1 

2 S'63 

19-97 ' 

22. () ! 

\ 

Jlelhi . 1 

) ( 

<c 03 ! 

11.94 

11.24 

I 3 -I 

Salt 

, Amritsar . j 


1 

14.09 

12.05 , 

< 5*54 

1 i 

Kuwaljnndi j 

) i 

10-45 1 

14.24 

* 3-40 [ 

i6.02 j 


NoTj;-'The fi^uns tor tin- fatnmc >cars 1S7S, 1S70, KSg7, and igoo Iuivl- been 
omiitcd. 
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TABLE VL Trade by Rail and River of the Punjal 
(including North-West Frontier Province) with other 
Provinces and States (excluding Kashmir and Ladakh) 
(In thousands of ruy»cosj 




1005-4. 

Imports. 




Cotton, raw ..... 

2.()2 


^.01 

t'utton twist and yarn 

28,56 

18,51 

52,18 

L’' tton jiiccc-yyoods .... 

3.72.^:. 

.3,20,05 

3,07,20 

< ri.ain and j)iilsc ..... 

25,20 

L 34-'5 

42.77 

11 itlf.s and skins ..... 



14,9.- 

Metals and manufactures of metals 

7 o..e-, 

1,05,75 

J .59,07 

( iiC . 


18,07 

21 , ’ 5 

()dsee<L. 

^,50 

32.58 

25.72 

Ujduin ...... 

74 

4,06 

4 07 

I’rovision-. ...... 

4^.00 

V,8 2 


Salt ..... . . 

6,57 

10,6s, 

'Tt 4 

S[aees ...... 


2 2.(ny 

26,29 

Sin^^r ...... 

1,14,2 1 

1,65 ,::,S 

2 .oi .59 

Tea ....... 

9 .,^ 7 

:;,66 

1 .05 

VN ockI ...... 


, 1 6 

2 0.^8 

\\ oollen yjood.s ..... 

20,70 


37,-1 •} 

All other artiele..> .... 

2.64.52 

5 60.40 

4 . 7 oA<; 

Total 

^,ip .44 

12,02,27 

I 5 . 1 2 ,67 

\ (lo\ernment 


J ,i>i ,66 

I .^9,CO 

j Commercial . 



J .07 .8 J 

Total 


♦ 

2,96.^ 1 

Apl-ircl . 


.^2,51 

.-4.25 , 

('oal and coke ..... 

j 

19 

4 

Colton, raw .... 

.•.5-95 

i.o6,r(; 

2 .5.^.86 

('otton. inanufactuj ed 

5 i ,00 

! 75/‘4 

79.24 

Wheat ...... 

C 97-77 

1,65,90 

5.43.69 

Otlier t^rano and pulses 

1.02.76 

! 1,06,88 

1,04,07 

lives and tans ..... 

10,'*0 

>7.47 

1 1 ,05 

lute and luai.ufactures of jute 

4*''7 

i 10,55 

7,92 

11 nies and skins ..... 

.D ,.^2 

' 77.4." 

93.34 

Metals and manufactures of metaK 

CC 44 

! 12,12 

I 7,06 ' 

Leather ...... 

20,41 

1 13,37 

L 3.73 ! 

OiL. 

2,07 

I 9.6"' 

2,44 i 

Oilseeds ...... 

16,08 

’ .-971 

1 

4 .=i .50 

Frovisions ...... 

29,52 

2 7,15 

' '7.53: 

Railway plant and rolliny^ st(*ek . 

■o,;: 

26.75 

31.82 

Spices ...... 

1 L .'^0 i 

I2,8.y 

' 12,74 

.^iupnir . . . . . . i 

2 1,.^,^ ! 

24,62 

14.^3 , 

Tobacco . , . . . . j 

86 

4.43 1 

2,73 ! 

Wool, raw , . . . . . : 

2.^,30 

23. 1 

30.04 ; 

Wool, manufactured . . . . 1 

35.28 

.^7.73 j 

' 30.07 

All other articles . . . . | 

97.22 

1,14.82 

1,33,26 

dotal 

7,15,86 

9,99,63 

14,69,19 

\ Government 

1 reasurc { ✓-» 

7 ,i 9 t 

36,07 

yj.o' j 

( L(»minercial 

* 

39 , 4 ^ 

j 

Total 

- - 

/,l 9 t 


'.”.79 j 


Not available. t Currency C^txrcb only. 
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TAIiLK VII 

Tkai.i-; o, tiu., I'rxjA,, vvn „ KamimIr .,xi, La„akh 
In thousands of rupees^ 



I Si )i > 

(inrlu lie;' 
tlnou;^'}) if, 

7 . 0 ,. 

lizar.i 1 

I ‘ .O I 

ifK-lu'hn/ tr.'uii* 
ifa/.ir.i). 

I'jo^ 4 

‘eTrlu.jiri;^ tra i«* 

, tlirou^h lia/,ira). 


K.ishni r I 

-a ! - kh 

K.'ohm T La.l.kh 

Kasfmi.r ^ L.a.jakli 

I mpert . 

"I ntal imports. 

1 

:v 4 2 

I . 2.1 I 5 I S' 

i 

c.>.oi j r,,2i 

I'lea 'lire 




1 - .. 

(i'>\ eriiiiu-iit 




10, M ^ 

M'^I ' 

( 'ormuci^^ial 

i />7 


5.20 I 

Total 1 

1 />7 


5.2:. I 

> 9 -r^ ; ... 

J'..xperts. 




1 , _ 

d'ota! exp( .its . 

r'va ^ 

*\ 7 (» 

2.17 

7 ''/>h ( 3.07 

I'reasiirc — ; 



1 

i 

< ernment 
f ’omincreial 

JO 

10 

f>,oo 

3-24 73 

4-10 1 45 

'I t>tnl 

10 

10 

-^4 • 73 

4. 0 ! 4c 
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TAIiLE VIII 

Statistics of Criminal lusncK, Punt ah 


i 

! i 

Average 
for ten 

V, ars 
ending 

i _ 1 

iSilo 

NumLer of jiersons tried : j 
For offences ai^ainst 1 


i person and jiropeity ' 

j 7 ' For other oft cnees 

; against the Indian j 

100.186 j 

: I’eiial Code . . 1 

1 ((' For onencc.s agnainst ! 

; special and leical ' 

21.45^ 

1 

j laws . . . ' 

1 ! 

5 1 , 2 5 5 

' Total 

172.^(>7 


Awrage j | 

Percen 

for fen ' 

tage of 

yc.irs l(>ol. 

11)04. ' e< in vii - 

emling 1 

turns Ml 

J(>«> 0 . 1 

1004 

i 

J 2 1 .939 I 1 I 6.446 

j 

j 1 

i 1 34,070 1 5 

i 

23,151 21,713 

1 

1 26,65't 20 

i 1 

70,117 63,010 

! 

j 79.761 ro ' 

215.207 ' 201.I^9 

340,517 28 i 


TABLE IX 

S'iATisTic> OF Civil Ju>Ticr. and Rfvknuf Cotrt Casks, 

Pi NjAi; 


i 

A\.r..ge j A\(Mag. 
for t< n j ,,fot ti n 
vaJH j years 

erulMig 1 ending 
I()<>0 

.Sui'^s for money and movable 

j 

property . . . , ; 

1 212,313 1211,844 

d'itle and other suits . . . j 

1 37.740 ' 34.263 ! 

Kent suits * . , . . j 

1,778:, 1,201:; 

( nher Kevenue Court cases f . 

20,330:' 31 . 11 1: 

Total 

272,161 281,419 . 

1 ' 


j</)i u/) 4 . 


io 1,433 180,105 

30,811 j 30,040' 
^75^ A^)7 j 

.VL 4 > 8 t| 33,94-4, 

268/^24 243,586! 


* The ri2ur«“s for rcDt suits aii'i ^>ther I<( \rnur* Court cusrs for 1H81 4 are for insti 
tut 10ns , those for the n-inainiii;^ V' ars for 'iisposals oulv 

■f fXli'T Kc\( iiue ('f>urt cases irirlmh- fii^un-s for exec ufion of flccrees of RcM fuie 
C'ourts throu;^ 4 iout, with the exception of tlic years iK.So 4 am] 1888 ami 1H89, tor 
which the (lata an not availal»h*. 

i These figures are for the old Province. 
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I'ABLE XI 

Provincial Expenditure, including; North-Wi:si 
Erontier Province up to March 31, 1901, lan 
FOR PUNJAP. AS now CC)NS '1 PPUTED FOR THE YkAR 
i(J03-4 

(In thousands of rupees) 



A\ (Tag»* 

loi ten 
yi-aiv 
<n(hng 
Mat ch 31, 
i8()o 

Av<‘rago 
for t< n 
years 
nuling 
March 31, 

Year 

ending 
M;vi 1 li 31, 
igoi. 

Year 

(jxnling 

Marcii 31, 

1 SKJ 4 

0])criing balance 

Char^^cs in respect of revenue 

90 

2.47 

— 

25,25 

collection .... 

23,76 

3 J '30 

35,05 

3503 

Salaries and expenses of I'ivil 
Depaitments ; — 

(a; (General adniiiiistia- 





tion 

10,05 

10,1 5 

10,05 

9,25 

ib) I.aw ard justice 

?,40 9 

41.84 

48,6s 

4.P38 

{c 1 olic.e 

1 3007 

; 38,35 

! 43.^1 

37,30 

{(i ^ r.ducation 

' 7.0s 

7,61 

I 7.63 

10.50 ' 

(d) Medical 

4''^5 

6.40 


11,19 

f f) Other hf ads . . | 

83 : 

1,06 

1,06 

2,11 

I’ensions and miscellaneous , 





civil charges 

6 ,c6 , 

9 T 9 

*2,8.4 

J 3 ,J 4 ' 

Famine relief 

i 

1,20 


- 2 1 

Irrigation . , . . ! 

2d 

76 

1.03 

1 

53 

Public works . . . ' 

25 94 

28.7,2 

2.5,84 

43,85 

Other charges and adjustments | 

JO,47 ; 

10.07 

11,07 

* 6,69 

Total i 

1,53.66 j 

1,86,85 

2,05.78 

2,23,85 

Closing balance . ! 

1 

1 



32,00 
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TABLE XII 


Incomi: and Exi*i.Ni>jTiM<r. ok Mi nk ipalitils (i:x('Li;i)iNo 
N(»iii'ili) Arkas), Lunjap- 


1 j 

i 

Avet.r;^* 




1 KH -) <^> 

for ff-n \ oars 
» ltd 

i()oo-i 

"103 4 

i 1 


IS*;-; I(><to 1 



' huonii fu'tfi — ! 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

i < )ct loi . . . ; 

'I'ax cm housc'^ an'l 

2.’,99,1 4^ 1 

25.27.057 1 

27,07.406 

50.29, c/,6 1 

1 

1 lands . . . ' 

I. I 7,721 

I . ^17, 20^^ ! 


2. 37 - 9 1 9 1 

( U1k*i taxes . . ' 

4 J,c/,^ 

.= V.'0’ , 

8 .'^. 75 ^ 

^ ■S6.443 ' 

! Loaii', 


2.7,2.<>19 ; 

1,61,4^9 

^ ^ • 3 ^ ^ 1 

l\cnl> and otlicr source •> ' 

S.76,^;,S 

1 I .46,599 

12.S5.011 

14 S; 675 

'I\)tal income 


4^ 

0 

4 .^ 7 .-..-85 

55.4S.526' 

/■'..x/'OldiiurL on - j 





Adimni'.liation nndcol- 



j 


Ua lion c>l lax '•'> 

' 4.S8,oid ■ 

5 - 7 V‘ 4 ,-. 

! 59.1c,5 

7,00.054 

I'ultlic ^alt't\' 

, W aler-suj>j'ly aiul 

5,14,076 , 

5.66,100 

1 6,59.104 

6.95.969 

di.\maj.’t. 





1 ( ai'iial 

i H.>2.494 ' 

."0 9 -308 

i 2.70.744 

7 >.E". 44 .^' 

M 1 iiitcnance 

' 98,651 , 

I ,2ft.7N,N 

j i, 6S,I74 

2,10. 57s 

! ('onset \ aiic) 

7,,o5,9S(> , 

4.92.2S6 

f/e.jyf 

5.87.539 

j Hospitals and dispcn- 





sat ics 

2,65.265 

5,51.091 

4,01,272 ' 

5.S7d,oc, ‘ 

^ I’uldic works 

1 571 ,Soi 

i 4,05,426 

5.26.22A ' 

4.18.253 

j luhication . 

; 4 . 44 -^‘ 2 S 

5,40,6 p 

1 5,^3.852 

6,i4.5S2 . 

1 (Mlierlieads 

8.14,414 

7.09,529 

1 8,10,672 

S. 50 . 5 cy 5 

Total expendilure 

1 .d4,;.r>3.>« 

40.70,551 

j 43'86,955 

54,16.52^ 
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TABLE XIII 

Income and Expenditure District Boards, 

I’UNJAI! 



Fxrludinj^ the Disinet of 1 

Whole 


Mi.’mw dll 


Ptoviiice 


i Axeiaj^e 

1 


1 

1 

i8S()-oo Oortrn Ncars 
lS(><) 1 to 

1 ()( HI I. j 

1 

n/» 3 -I 


1 iSiji)-l<)t)o 

1 


{ ]niOffie fyo 7 )i — 

Rs Rs 

Rs : 

Rs. 

Provincial rates . 

19,18.^04;' JO/> 2,940 

20,66 91 'S 

24.03.661 

Intercut 

1,100 j pi-’I 

1.417 

1,361 

Education . 

46,858' '^0,377 

1,1 I ,.586 

I , 20.8 ',1 

Mfdical 

9.7,26; 2I.4j|9 

25,C 50 1 

40,662 

Scivntific, &c. . 

85,814! 86.125 

87.428' 

9 00''.^ 

Miscell ancons . 

70.415' 1,28. (,48 

2,7,5.941 ' 

2,88,411 

Public works 

48,27,51 1.07,151 

1,7,8,919 

Ebo .233 

I’t)un(ls 


5 o.<M 4 

58,273 

h crries 

D44>.S^,S ' J,,s 1,965 

j _ . __ _ 

1,62,528 

1,51 ,62(1 

Total income 

i 26,95 ,o6<^ 

‘"b,83,531 : 

33,42,146 

pendHnrc on — 

1 

i 

1 


K-cfunds 

1,967! 2,617 

3068 1 

2.318 

( 1 c n e r a 1 a f 1 m i n i s t r a t i on 

1,05,491 ; 1,14,161 ' 

1,28,6721 

1, 35 ,b <">4 

iLducation . 

4 , 6 '^, 45 i : ,^,76,502 

6,12,567 1 

6,68,1 25 

]\ledical 

209A94 ■ 3 , 1 ^ 62 . 5 ^ 

1 


Scientific, &c. . 

1 i,,i5,i52' i, 4 ,s/S'^ 



'Mi.scellnneous . 

i 4,59.708, 6,91,402 : 

8,01,814: 

10,25,264 

Public works 

9.14,242 , 9,16,1 .48 


9,04,418 

Total cx])enditure 

23,24,905, 27,62,546 

7,0. 1 7,027 ! 

32,47^452 
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TABLE XIV 


Poi.iCE Statistics, ITjnjak (as now constituted) 


1 1881. 

1891. 

IQOI. 

1904. j 

j rrovincial ami J'crry 




! 

1 i'oltiC. 





' Sujx'rintendcnts and as- 





si slant suj)crintendcnls 

47 

53 

5 ^ 

56 

Inspectors 

44 

42 

43 ' 

49 

Suit-inspectors 

407 

4L3 

401 

526 

Head constables 

1,603 

1,666 

I , 6 s '9 i 

1,814 

C'onstaldes , . . ! 

10,07^? 

9.720 

9 t 7 ^C ' 

10,426 1 

Afiniui/'al PoUtc. 

1 

] 


1 

Inspectors 

6 

6 ' 

8 


Suli-insjiectrjrs . . 

n 

27 

34 

37 

Head constables 


3SS 

432 

44^ 

Constables 


3 nm’H 

3/>39 

3.791 

I'own ’watciunen 


104 

124 

i 

i Cantonnu'ut 




! 

Inspectors 

... 

4 

4 

4 

Sub-inspectors 



5 

6 

Head constables 

2S 

5 ^' 

60 

69 

, Constables 


51H 

531 

574 

, A/i/i/ury Police. 





('oininand.lilts and sub- 





commandants 




4 

’ Native ofticers 

N’i>t avnilaltU. 

Not available 

37 

14 ' 

Non - commissioned ofi.- 




1 

Ceis and men 


* 

: 245 

606 1 

1 

KaiiiK'dy Piu’iic. 

1 

1 


j i 

1 1 

Hei'iit} and assistant su- 


i 


1 ; 

1 jicrintei'ideiits 

i 

j 

1 1 

1 3 1 

, In-ltectols 

1 r 

; 5 

i 10 

: 10 

Sub inspectors 


; 13 

j 2;, 

: 261 

i bairopean platform ser- 



1 

i i 

j p^eants 



i 9 

I 

j \ lead constables 

i So 

90 

1 200 

! 221 

' (’onstnl)les 

1 (>20 

6SI 

1 957 

ijioS 

1 C/iaui’idn s . 


^4 

! 

! 7 

! Kural Polue. 



i 

1 


i Ihiffadar.s and i Jiaukid<.h\\ 


... 

i 

29/’45 

j 

1 Rs. 

Ks. 

{ Rs. 

R^ 

I ^'otal expcnditiiie 

1 

33.75.27^ 

3 ,N 45^^»'^4 

38. t) 2,4 2 9 

1 

Aver.arr o( fo«* v<'ar8 vndme lyoi 

1 U;04 (new 



(ohl Provincel 


' Province). 

tati> tii s of (cgnizablc 





(nnie. 





Number of cases reported 


58,229 


^^5,365 

Number of cases decided 





in the cnminal courts . 


37^397 


43,313 

Number of cases ending in 





acijiiitlal 01 discharge . 


<>,552 


12,796 

Nuinlier of cases endinj^ 





in conviction 


2 S ,957 


30,517 


iM 2 
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TABLE X\" 

Jails Statistics, Pcnjah 



1881. 

i8qi. 

IQOl. 

u/M- 

j Number of Central jails 

2 

3 

4 

3 

I Number of District jails 

28 

25 

24 

25' I 

Ntnnber of subsidiary 



1 

jails (lock-ups'! 

17 

20 

19 

]6 

Average dailj^ jail popu¬ 
lation :— 1 

(a) Male prisoners: 





In Central jails . j 


2,996 

6,406 

4,860 

In other jails . ; 

^>645 

^,033 i 

7,082 

6.885 

{J>) Female prisoners : 
In Central jails . i 

1 

I 

4 

In other jails 

5^2 I 

32S ' 

327 

270 

T oial j 

12,645 i 

j 

i?>.^>6 1 

12,019 

Rate of jail mortality 
per J ,000 

62.S7 

2S.26 

1 

1 26-64 

19.79 

Expenditure on jail 

Rs. 

Rs 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

maintenance . 

7 , 4 L 503 


8,98,1 17 

7,59,146 

Cost per prisoner 

5S-10-0 

64-4 -0 

65 -0 0 

64-15 0 

Profits on jail manu¬ 





factures . 

1,19,953 

1,97,67s 

™Ji24,8:,4 

1,09,658 

Earnings per j)risoner . 

10-5-0 

18 -4-0 

10-0 0 

0 

en 

0 

1 


Including^ female jail at Lahore. 
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TABLE XVII 


Statistics of Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, and 
Vaccination, Pun jap. 


j- 

; Hospitals, (fi. 

. NTimher of civil hospitals and 
dispensaries . . . . 

Average daily number of— 
In-patientb 
[l> I (Jut-patients 
Income from— 

(jovernrnent payments Rs. 
L^cal'fUid municipal jiay- 


ments . . . Rs. 

(r) Fees, endowments, ami 
other sources . . Rs. 

Expenditure on— 

[a) Establishment , Rs. 
[In Medicines, diet, build¬ 
ings, &c. . . . Rs. 


Lunatic Asylu??is. 

Number of asylums . 

j Average daily number nf— 

[a) Criminal lunatics 
{(>) ()ther lunatics . 

Income from— 

I {a) Government payments Rs. 

i {!>) Fees and other sources Rs. 

' Expenditure on — 

(12) Establishment. . Rs. 

i^b) Diet, buildings, &c. Rs. 

I Vaccination. 


Population among whom vacci¬ 
nation was carried on . 
Number of successful operations 
Ratio per 1,000 of population . 
Total expenditure on vaccina¬ 
tion .... Rs. 
Cost per successful case . As. 


1K81. 

1891. 

1 1901. 

iW- 

170 

206 

246 

263 

1,236 

8,682 

>,47.> 

I3,.V<> 

1,711 

19,897 

1,924 

2 • ,.^38 


4^,3') > 

66,144 

59,019 


4,06,063 

3,05,042 

5)53-7^>5 


30,964 


S8,3rr> 

I.<>3.437 

2,38,612 

3D 7)249 

3,46,700 

1,44,919 

2,40,36s 

3,i8,Soo 

3,30,507 

2 

2 

I 

1 

40 

273 

50 

278 

! 

: ^09 

3^2 

1 III 

i 443 

3L.M6 

6,284 

3U72I 

19,660 

i .'^4,289 

17,203 

60,636 

12,666 

j 

16,167 

21,063 

14,987 
3^^394 1 

20,376 

51,116 

1 

28,200 

45,102 


19,629,722 

^53>30o 

33*28 

20,734,248 
629,825 
3®'3'^ 

■>o.293.<<34 

632,240 

3i-:3i 


62,187 

^-7 

87,4.‘^9 1 

2-3! 

92,017 

2-4 






MOUNTAINS. RIVERS, CANALS, AND 
HISTORIC AREAS 


Himalayas, The.— A system of stupendous mountain 
ranges, lying along the northern frontiers of the Indian 
Emjiire, and contaming some of the highest peaks in the 
world, laterally, the name is equivalent to Ahe abode of Name, 
snow ’ (from the Sanskrit hima, ‘frost,’and dlaya^ ‘ dwelling- 
j)l.ire’). 'I'o the early geographers the mountains were known 
as Iinaiis or Ilimaus and Hemodas; and there is reason to 
believe that these names were apj)lied to the western and 
c'astern jiarls resjiectively, the sources of the Ganges being 
taken as the dividing line. ‘Hemodas’ represents the San¬ 
skrit Ilimdvaia (Prakrit Hemoid), meaning ‘snowy.’ d'he 
Gieeks who accompanied Alexander .sUled the mountains the 
Indian ('aurasus. 

Modern writers have sometimes included in the system the Kxtem of 
Miiztagh range, and its extension the Karakoram : but it is 
now generally agreed that the Indus should be considered the 
north western limit. From the great {leak of Nanga Parbat in 
Kashmir, the Him'datas stretch eastward for twenty degrees of 
longitude, in a curve which has been compared to the blade 
of a S('imitar, the edge facing the plains of India. Barely one* 
third ol this vast range of mountains is known with any degree 
of accuracy. 'The Indian Survey department is primarily en¬ 
gaged in sui)plying administrative needs ; and although every 
effort is made in fulfilling this duty to collect information of 
purely scientific interest, much still remains to be done. 

A brief abstract of our knowledge of the Himalayas may be Political 
given by shortly describing the j)olitical divisions of India 
which include them. On the extreme north-west, more than 
half of the State of Kashmir and Jammu lies in the Him¬ 
alayas, and this portion has been described in some detail 
by Drew in Jatnmu and Kashmir Territories^ and by Sir W, 
Lawrence in d'he Valiev of Kashmir. The next section, 
appertaining to the Punjab and forming the British District of 
Kangra and the group of feudatories knowm as the Simla Hill 
States, is better known. East of this lies the Kumaun Divi¬ 
sion of the United Provinces, attached to which is the Tehri 
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State. This portion has been surveyed in detail, owing to the 
requirements of the revenue administration, and is also familiar 
from the careful accounts of travellers. For 500 miles the 
State of Nepal occupies the mountains, and is to the {)rescnt 
day almost a terra inco^nita^ owing to the acquiescence b}’ the 
British Government in the policy of exclusion adopted l)y its 
rulers. Our knowledge of the topography of this portion of the 
Himalayas is limited to the information obtained during the 
operations of 1816, materials collected by British officials resi¬ 
dent at Katmandu, notably B. H. Hodgson, and the accounts 
of native explorers. 'The eastern border of Nepal is formed by 
the State of Sikkim and the Bengal District of Darjeeling, 
which have been graphically described by Sir Josejih Hooker 
and more recently by Mr. Douglas Freshfield. A small wedge 
of Tibetan territory, known as the Chumbi ^^^lley, se})arates 
Sikkim from Bhutan, which latter has seldom been visited by 
Eurojieans. East of Bhutan the Himfilayas are inhabited 
by savage tribes, with whom no intercourse is jiossihle excejit 
in the shape of punitive expeditions following raids on the 
plains. Thus a stretch of nearly 400 miles in the eastern 
portion of the range is imperfectly known. 

Divisions El the western part of the Himalayas, which, as has been 
of range, shown, has been more completely examined than elsewhere, the 
system may be divided into three portions. 11ie central or 
main axis is the highest, which, starting at Nanga Barbat on the 
north-west, follows the general direction of the range, d'hough 
it contains numerous lofty peaks, including Nanda Devi, the 
highest mountain in British India, it is not a true water¬ 
shed. North of it lies another range, here forming the 
boundary between India and d'ibet, which shuts off the valley 
of the Indus, and thus may be described as a real water- 
parting. From the central axis, and usually from the peaks in 
it, spurs diverge, with a general south-easterly or south-westerly 
direction, but actually winding to a considerable extent. 
These spurs, which may be called the Outer Himalayas, cea. e 
with some abruptness at their .southern extremities, .so that the 
general elevation is 8,000 or 9,000 feet a few miles from the 
plains. Separated from the Outer Himalayas by elevated 
valleys or duns is a lower range known as the Siwaliks, which 
is well marked between the Beas and the Ganges, reappears 
to the .south of central Kumaun, and is believed to exist in 
Nepal. Although the general character of the Himalayas in 
Nepal is less accurately known, there is reason to suppose that 
it approximates to that of the western ranges. 
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Within the limits of this great mountain chain all varieties Scenery, 
of scenery can be obtained, except the placid charm of level 
country. Luxuriant vegetation clothes the outer slopes, gradu¬ 
ally giving j)lacc to more sombre forests. As higher elevations 
arc reached, the very desolation of the landscape affects the 
imagination even more than the beautiful scenery left behind. 

It is not surprising that these massive peaks arc venerated by 
the Hindus, and are intimately connected with their religion, 
as giving rise to some of the most sacred rivers, as well as 
on account of legendary associations. A recent writer has 
vividly described the impressions of a traveller through the 
fcjregroimd of a journey to the snows in Sikkim ':— 

‘ Me sees at (.)ne glance the shadowy valleys from which 
shining mist-c'olumns rise at noon against a luminous sky, the 
forest ridges, stretching fold behind fold in softly undulating 
lines—(hated by the white specks which mark the situation of 
lluddhist mr)nasteries—to the glacier-draped pinnacles and 
precipices of the snowy range. He })asses from the ?:one of 
tree-ferns, bamboos, orange-groves, and c/a/ barest, through an 
endless ('okmnade of tall-stemmed magnolias, oaks, and chestnut 
trees, fringc'd with delicate orchids and festooned by long 
convolvuluses, to the region of gigantic pines, junipers, firs, 
and larches. Mown eac'h ravine sparkles a brimming torrent, 
making the ferns and flowers nod as it dashes past them. 

Su])erb buttertlies, black and blue, or flashes of rainbow colours 
that turn at pleasure into exact imitations of dead leaves, the 
fairies of this lavish transformation scene of Nature, sail in and 
out between the sunlight and the gloom. The mountaineer 
})ushes on by a track half buried between the red twisted stems 
of tree rhock)dendrons, hung with long waving lichens, till he 
emerges at last on ojien sky and the ujiper pastures—^the Al[)s 
of the Himalaya—fields of flowers: of gentians and edelweiss 
and popjdes, \Nhich blossom beneath the shining store- 
houses of snow that encompass the ice-mailed and fluted 
shoulders of the giants of the range. If there are mountains 
in the world which combine as many beauties as the Sikkim 
Himalayas, no traveller has as yet discovered and described 
them for us.’ 

d'he line of perpetual snow varies from 15,000 to 16,000 feet Snow-line, 
on the southern exposures. In winter, snow generally falls at 
elevations above 5,000 feet in the west, while falls at 2,500 feet 
were twice recorded in Kiimaun during the last century. 

Glaciers extend below the region of perpetual snow, descend¬ 
ing to 12,000 or 13,000 feet in Kulu and Lahul, and even 
lower in Kumaun, while in Sikkim they are about 2,000 feet 

^ D. W. Freshfield in The Geographical Journal^ vol. xix, p, 453. 
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higher. On the vast storehouse thus formed largely depends 
the pros[)erity of Northern India, for the great rivers which 
derive their water from the Himalayas have a jierjjetiial siipj)ly 
which may diminish in years of drought, hut ('annot (ail 
absolutely to (eed the .system of canals drawn from them. 

tMiile all five rivers from which the runjab derives its 
name rise in the Himalayas, the Sutlej alone has its source 
bevond the northern range, near the head-waters of the Indus 
and d’san-po. In the next section are found the sources of 
the Jumna, Ganges, and Kali or Sarda high uj) in the ('cntral 
snowy range, while the Kauriala or Karnali, known lower 
down in its course as the Gogra, lises in d'ibet, beyond the 
northern watershed. The chief rivers of Nepal, the (hindak 
and K(jsi, each with seven main affluents, havi' their l)irth in 
the Himalayas, which here supply a number of smaller streams 
merging in the larger rivi:rs soon after they reach the plains. 

I j’ttle is known of the u])j)er cour.ses of the northern tributaries 
of the hrahmapiitra in A.s.sam ; but it seems probable that 
the Dihang, which has been taken as the eastern i)()undary of 
the Himalayas, is the channel connecting the 'I'san po and tlie 
Brahmaputra. 

Ikissing from east to west the principal peaks arc Nanga 
Barbat (26,182) in Kashmir ; a peak in S])iti (Kangra l)istrict) 
exceeding 23,000 feet, besides three o\er 20,000 : Nanda 
Devi (25,661;, Tri.->ul (23,382), Ranch ('hulhi (22,673), and 
Nanda Kot (22,538)111 the United Provinces; Mount Jsverest 
(29,002), Dev.alagiri (26,826), (Jo.sainthan (26,305) and Kin- 
chinjunga (28,146), with several smaller peaks, in Ni-pal ; and 
Dongkya (23,190), with a few rising above 20,000, in .Sikkim. 

The most considerable .stretch of level ground is the 
beautiful Kashmir Walley, through which flows the Jhelum. 
In length abf)Ut 84 miles, it has a breadth varying from 20 to 
25 miles. Elsewhere steep ridges and ccjmparatively narrow 
gorges are the rule, the chief exception being the Addky (jf 
Neprd, which is an undulating plain about 20 miles from north 
to south, and 12 to 14 miles in width. Near the (ity of 
Srinagar is the Dal Lake, de.scribed as one of the most pictur 
esque in the world. Though measuring only 4 miles by 2], its 
situation among the mountains, and the natural beauty of its 
banks, combined with the endeavours of the Mughal em|)erors 
to embellish it, unite to form a .scene of great attraction. 
Some miles away is the larger expanse of water known as the 
Wular Lake, which ordinarily covers 12^ s(|uare miles, but in 
years of flood expand.^- to over 100. A number of smaller 
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lakes, some of considerahle beuuly, are situated in the outer 
rant;es in Naini 'Fal District. In 1903 the (iouNA Lakl, in 
(jarhwal District, was formed l)y the subsidence of a steep 
hill, rising 4,000 leet above the level of a stream which it 
blocked. 

d'he geological features of the llimfilayas can be conveniently CeoIo^rvC 
grouped into three classes, roughly corresponding to the three 
main orograjdiical zones: (i) the 'ril.)elan highland zone, 

(2) the zone of snowy peaks and Outer Himalayas, and (3) the 
Sub-Himfilayas. 

In the 'J'ihetan highlands there is a fine disjilay of marine 
fossiliferous rocks, ranging in age from Lower Palaeozoic to 
d'erticiry. In the zone of the snowy peaks granites and crystal¬ 
line schists are displayed, fringed by a mantle of unfossihferous 
rocks of old, but generally unknown, age, forming the lower 
hills or Outer Himalayas, while in the Sub-Himalayas the 
rocks are jiractically all of 'Tertiary age, and are derived from 
the waste of the highlands to the north. 

I'he disposition of these rocks indicates the existence ofAgemul 
a ranee of some sort since Lower Palaeozoic times, and shows 
that tlu: present southern boundary of the maiine strata on the 
northern side of the crystalline axis is not far from the original 
shore of the ocean in whic'h these strata were laid down. I'he 
older unfossiliferous rocks of the Lower Himillayas on the 
southern sitle of the main cr)’sta11ine axis are more nearly in 
agreement with the rocks which have been preserved without 
disturbance in the Indian I’eninsula ; and even remains of the 
great (lontbvina river-formations which include our valuable 
deposits of coal are found in the Darjeeling area, involved in 
the folding movements which in later geological times raised 
the Himfdayas to be the greatest among the mountain ranges 
of the world. 'The Himalayas were thus marked out in very 
early times, but the main folding took place in the 'Tertiary 
era. 'The great outOow of the Deccan trap w’as followed by 
a depression of the area to the north and west, the sea in 
eocene times spreading it.self over Rajputana and the Indus 
valley, ('overing the Punjab to the foot of the Outer Himalayas 
as far east as the Oanges, at the .same time invading on the 
east the area now occupied by As.sam. Then followed a rise 
of the land and conseejuent retreat of the sea, the fresh water 
de{)osits which covered the eocene marine strata being involved 
in tlie movement as fast as they were formed, until the Sub- 
Himfdayan zone river-deposits, no older than the pliocene, 

^ By T. II. Holland, Geological Survey of India. 
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became tilted up and even overturned in the great foldings of 
the strata. This final rise of the Himalayan range in late 
Tertiary times was accompanied by the movements which 
gave rise also to the Arakan Voma and the Naga hills on 
the east, and the hills of Baluchistan and Afghanistan on 
the west. 

The rise of the Himalayan range may be regarded as a great 
buckle in the earth’s crust, which raised the great Central 
Asian j)latcau in late Tertiary times, folding over in the Baikal 
region on the north against the .solid mass of Siberia, and 
curling over as a great wave on the south against the firmly 
resisting mass of the Indian Peninsula. 

As an index to the magnitude of this movement within the 
'Tertiary era, we find the marine fossil foraminifer, Nummuhtes^ 
which lived in eocene times in the ocean, now at elevations of 
20.000 feet above sea-level in Zaskar. AMth the rise of the 
Himalayan belt, there occurred a depression at its southern 
foot, into which the alluvial material brought down from the 
hills has been dro{)ped by the rivers. In miocene times, 
when jiresumably the Himalayas did not possess their present 
elevation, the rivers deposited fine sands and clays in this area; 
and as the elevatory process went on, these deposits became 
tilted u}), while the rivers, attaining greater velocity with their 
increased gradient, brought down coarser material and formed 
conglomerates in pliocene times. 'These also became elevated 
and cut into by their own rivers, which are still working along 
their old cemrses, bringing down boulders ia be depo^^ited at 
the fo(Jt of the hills and carrying out the finer material farther 
over the Indo-Cangetic plain. 

'The series of rocks which have thus been formed by the 
rivers, and afterwards raised to form thc^- Sub-Himalayas, are 
known as the Siw'alik series. 'They are divisible into three 
stages. In the lowest and oldest, distinguished as the Nfihan 
stage, the rocks arc fine sand.stones and red clays without any 
pebbles. In the middle stage, strings of pebbles are found 
with the sandstones, and these become more abundant towards 
the top, until we reach the conglomerates of the up[)er stage. 
Along the whole length of the Himalayas these Siwalik rocks 
are cut off from the older rock systems of the higher hills by 
a great reversed fault, which started in early Siwalik times and 
developed as the folding movements raised the mountains and 
involved in its rise the deposits formed along the foot of the 
range. The Siwalik strata never extended north of this great 
boundary fault, but the continued rise of the mountains affected 
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these deposits, and raised them up to form the outermost zone 
of hills. 

7"he upper stage of the Siwalik series is famous on account 
of the rich collection of fossil vertebrates which it contains. 

Among these there are forms related to the miocene mammals 
of Eurof)e, some of which, like the hippopotamus, are now 
unknown in India but have relatives in Africa. Many of the 
mammals now characteristic of India were represented by 
individuals of much greater size and variety of species in 
Siwalik times. 

The unfossiliferous rocks which form the Outer Himalayas Unfossil- 
are of unknown age, and may possibly belong in part to the 
unfossiliferous rocks of the lA-ninsula, like the Vindhyans and Outer 
the Cuddapahs. Conspicuous among these rocks are the 
dolomitic limestones of Jaunsar and Kumaun, the probable 
e(iuivalents of the similar rocks far away to the east at Buxa 
in the Duars. A\"ith these a series of pur[)le quartzites and 
basic lava-llow is often assoi'iated. In the Simla area the un¬ 
fossiliferous rocks have been traced out with considerable 
detail ; and it has been shown that (jiiartzites, like those of 
jaunsar and Kumaun, are overlaid by a system of rocks which 
has been referred t(; the carbonaceous system on account of 
the black carbonaceous slates which it includes. The only 
examj)le known of pre-d'ertiary fossiliferous rocks south of the 
snowy range in the Himalavas occurs in south-west Garhwal, 
where there arc a few fragmentary remains of mesozoic fossils 
of marine origin. 

Idle granite rocks, which form the core of the snowy range The crys- 
and in places occur also in the Lower Himfdayas, are igneous 
ro('ks whii'h may have been intruded at different [Periods in the 
history of the range, d’hey are fringed with crystalline schists, 
in w'hich a progressive metamorj)hisni is shown from the edge 
of granitic rock outwards, and in the inner zone the granitic 
material and the pre-existing sedimentar}^ rock have become 
so intimately mixed that a typical banded gneiss is produced. 

The resemblance of these gneisses to the well-known gneis.ses 
of Archaean age in the Peninsula and in other parts of the 
world led earlier observers to suppose that the gneissose rocks 
of the Central Ilimfilayas formed an Archaean core, against 
which the sediments were subsequently laid down. Put as we 
now know for certain that both granite.s, such as we have in the 
Himalayas, and banded gnei.sses may be much younger, even 
I'ertiary in age, the mere composition and structure give no 
due to the age of the crystalline axis. The position of the 
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granite rock is probably dependent on the development of low- 
pressure areas during the process of folding, and there is thus 
a prinia facie reason for supposing that much of the igneous 
materia] became injected during the Tertiary period. With 
the younger intrusions, however, there are probably remains of 
injections which occurred during the more ancient movements, 
and there may even be traces of the very ancient Archaean 
gneisses; for we know that {)cbbles of gneisses occur in the 
Cambrian conglomerates of the Tibetan zone, and these imply 
the existence of gneissose rocks exposed to the atmosphere in 
neighbouring highlands. The gneissose granite of the Central 
Himalayas must have consolidated under great pressure, with 
a thick superincumbent envelope of sedimentary strata ; and 
their exposure to the atmosphere thus implies a long period of 
effectual erosion by weathering agents, which have cut down 
the softer sediments more easily and left the more resisting 
masses of crystalline rocks to form the highest peaks in the 
range. lAcellent illustrations of the relationship of the 
gneissose granites to the rocks into which they have been 
intruded are displayed in the I)haola Dhar in Kulu, in the ('hor 
IT'ak in Carhwfil, and in the Darjeeling region east of Nepal. 

Beyond thi.* snowy range in the Tibetan zone we have a 
remarkable display of fossiliferous rocks, which alone would 
have been enough to make the liimalayas famous in {ho 
geologi('a] world, I'hc boundary between 'I'ibetan territory 
and Spiti and Kumaiin has been the area most e\haustiv(tly 
studied by the Ge(/iogical Survey. I’he rocks exposed in this 
zone include deposits which range in age from (iambrian to 
d’ertiary. The oldest fossiliferous system, distinguished as the 
Haimanta (‘snow-covered’) system, includes some 3,000 feel 
of the usual sedimentary types, with fragmentary fossils which 
indicate Cambrian and .Silurian affinities. Above this system 
there are representatives of the Devonian and Carboniferous 
of Turope, followed by a conglomerate which marks a great 
strati graph! cal break at the beginning of IVTinian times in 
Northern India. Above the cf)ijglomcrate comes one of the 
most remarkably complete .succession of sediments knowm, 
ranging from Permian, without a sign of disturbance in the 
process of sedimentauhm, throughout the whole Mesozoic 
e[)och to the beginning of Tertiary times. The highly fos¬ 
siliferous character of some of the formations in this great pile 
ol strata, like the Producius shales and the Spiti shales, has 
made this area classic ground to the iialaeontologist. 

The great Eurasian sea distinguished by the name ‘ Thetys,’ 
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which spread over this area throughout the Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic times, became driven back by the physical revolution 
which began early in Tertiary times, when the folding move¬ 
ments gave rise to the modern Himalayas. As relics of this 
ocean have been discovered in Burma and China it will not be 
surprising to find, when the ground is more thoroughly ex- 
f)lored, that highly fossiliferous rocks are ])reserved also in the 
Tibetan zone beyond the snowy ranges of Nepal and Sikkim. 

Of the minerals of value, gra})hite has been recorded in the Economic 
Kumaun Division; coal occurs frequently amongst the Num- 
mulilie (eocene) rocks of the foot-hills and theOondwana strata 
of Darjcieling District ; bitumen has been found in small 
quantities in Kumaun ; stibnite, a sulphide of antimony, 
occurs associated vvith ores of zinc and lead in well-defined 
lodes in Lahul; gold is obtained in most of the rivers, and 
affords a small and precarious living for a few washers ; copjier 
o('curs very widely disseminated and sometimes forms distinct 
lodes of value in the slaty series south of the snowy range, as 
in the Kulu, Kumaun, and Darjeeling areas; ferruginous 
s('hists sometimes rich in iron occur under similar geological 
t onditions, as in Kangra and Kumaun : sapphires of considerable 
value have* iiecn obtained in Zaskar and turquoises from the 
central highlands ; salt is being mined in (jiiantity from near 
the boundary of the d'ertiary and older rocks in the State of 
Mandi; borax and salt are ol)tained from lakes beyond the 
d'ibelan border, slate-quarrying is a llouri.^hing industry along 
the southern slo[)es of the Dhaola Dhar in Kangra District; 
mica of poor quality is extracted from the pegmatites of Kulu ; 
and a few other minerals of little value, besides building- 
stones, arc obtaimal in various places. A small trade is 
developed, too, by selling the fossils from the Spiti shales as 
sacred objects. 

'Die general features of the great variety in vegetation have hotany. 
been illustrated in the quotation from Mr. ITeshfield's descrip¬ 
tion of Sikkim, d'hese variations are naturally due to an 
increase in elevation, and to the decrease in rainfall and 
humidity passing from south to north, and from east to west. 

The tropical zone of dense forest extends up to about 6,500 feet 
in the east, and 5,000 feet in the wxxst. In the Eastern 
Himalayas orchids arc numerically the predominant order of 
flowa;ring plants ; w'hile in Kumaun about 62 species, both 
e[)iphytic and terrestrial, have been found. A temperate zone 
succeeds, ranging to about 12,000 feet, in which oaks, pines, 
and tree-rhododendrons arc conspicuous, with chestnut, maple. 
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magnolia, and laurel in the east. Where rain and mist are not 
excessive, as for example in Kuhi and Kumaun, European 
fruit trees (apjdes, pears, apricots, and peaches) have been 
naturalized very successfully, and an important crop of potatoes 
is obtained in the west. Above about 12,000 feet the forests 
become thinner. Birch and willow mixed with dwarf rhodo¬ 
dendrons continue for a time, till the open pasture land is 
reached, which is richly adorned in the summer months with 
brilliant Alpine species of flowers. Contrasting the western 
with the eastern section we find that the former is far less ric h, 
though it has been better ex})lored, while there is a preponder¬ 
ance of European species. A fuller account of the botanical 
features of the Himalayas will be found in Vol. I, chap. iv. 

To obtain a general idea of the fauna of the Himfilayas it is 
sufficient to consider the whole system as divided into two 
tracts: namely, the area in the lower hills where forests can 
flourish, and the area aiiove the forests. 'Fhe main charac¬ 
teristics of these tracts have been summarized by the* late 
Dr. W. T. Blanfordb In the forest area the fauna differs 
markedly from that of the Indian Peninsula stretching away 
from the base of the hills. It does not contain the so-called 
Aryan element of mammals, birds, and reptiles which are* re‘lated 
to Ethiopian and Holarctic genera, and to the phoe'ene Siwfdik 
fauna, nor does it include the Dravidian element of reptiles 
and batrae'bic.ns. On the other hand, it includes the follow¬ 
ing animals whie h do not occur in the Peninsula—Mammals: 
the families Simiidae, Procyonidae, d'alpidae, and .Spalacidae, 
and the sub-family (lyrnnurinae, besides numerous genera, such 
as Pnonodon^ Hclicfis, Atherura^ Ncmorhacdus, and 

Cemas. Birds; the families I;lurylaemidae, Indicatoridae, and 
Heliornithidae,and the sul) family Parado^cornithinae. Reptiles: 
Platysternidae and Anguidae. Batrachians; Dyscojihidae, 
Hylidae, Pelobatidae, and Salamandridac. Compared with 
the Peninsula, the fauna of the forest area is [loor in rejitiles 
and batrachians. 

‘It also contains but few peculiar genera of mammals and 
birds, and almost all the peculiar types that do occur have 
Holarctic affinities. The Oriental element in the fauna is 
very richly rejiresented in the Eastern Himalayas and gradu¬ 
ally diminishes to the westward, until in Kashmir and farther 
west it ceases to be the principal constituent. These facts are 
consistent with the theory that the Oriental constituent of the 

^ ‘ The Distribution of Vertebrate Animals in India, Ceylon, and Burma,’ 
Proceedings^ Royal Society, vol. Ixvii, j). 4H4. 
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Himalayan fauna, or the greater portion of it, has migrated 
intf) tlic mountains from the eastward at a comparatively 
recent period. It is an important fact that this migration 
appears to have been from Assam and not from the Penin¬ 
sula of India.’ 

Dr. Planford suggested that the explanation was to be found 
in the conditions of the glacial epoch, ^^’hen the sj)read of 
snow and ice took place, the tropical fauna, which may at that 
time have resembled more closely that of the Peninsula, w'as 
forced to retreat to the base of the mountains or perished. 

At such a time the refuge afforded by the Assam \^alley and 
the hill ranges south of it, with their damp, sheltered, forest- 
clad valleys, would be more secure than the open plains of 
Northern India and the drier hills of the country south 
of these. As the cold epoch passed away, the Oriental fauna 
re-entered the Himalayas from the east. 

Above the forests the Himfilayas belong to the Tibetan 
sub-region of the Holarctic region, and the fauna differs from 
that of the Indo-Malay region, 44 per cent, of the genera 
recorded from the 'Tibetan tract not being found in the Indo- 
Malay region. During the glacial ei)och the TIolarctic forms 
apparently sur\ived in great numbers. 

Owing to the rugged nature of the country, whicli makes V 
travelling difficult and doe^ not invite immigrants, the 
inliabitants of the Himfilayas present a variety of ethnical 
types whit'h can hardly be summarized briefly. Two common 
features extending over a large area maybe referred to. From 
Ladakh in Kashmir to Hhutfin are found races of Indo- 
(diinese ty^ic, speaking dialects akin to Tibetan and profess¬ 
ing Buddhism. In the west these features are confined to the 
higher ranges ; but in Sikkim. Darjeeling, and Bhutan they are 
found much nearer the plains of Inilia. Excluding Burma, 
this tract of the Himfilayas is the only portion of India in 
which Buddhism is a living religion. As in 'Tibet, it is largely 
tinged by the older animistic beliefs of the people. Although 
the Muhammadans made various determined efforts to con- 
(juer the hills, they were generally unsuccessful, yielding rather 
to the difficulties of transport and climate than to the forces 
lirought against them hy the scanty though brave population 
of the hills. In the twelfth century a Tartar horde invaded 
Kashmir, but succumbed to the rigours of the snowy passes. 
Subse(]uently a Tibetan soldier of fortune seized the supreme 
pow’er and embraced Islam. Late in the fourteenth century 
the Muhammadan ruler of the country, Sultan Sikandar, 
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pressed his religion by force on the people, and in the pro¬ 
vince of Kashmir proper 94 per cent, of the total arc now 
Muhammadans. Baltistan is also inhabited chiefly by 
Muhammadans, but the jtroportion is much less in Jammu, 
and beyond the Kashmir State Islam has few followers. 
Hinduism becomes an important religion in Jammu, and is 
predominant in the southern portions of the Himfilayas within 
the i^unjab and the United Provinces. It is the religion of 
the ruling dynasty in Nepal, where, however, Buddhism is 
of almost equal strength. East of Nepal Hindus are few. 
A\’here Hinduism prevails, the language in common use, 
known as Pahari, presents a strong likeness to the languages 
of Rajputana, thus confirming the traditions C)f the higher 
classes that their ancestors migrated from the plains of India. 
In Nepal the languages spoken are more varied, and Newari, 
the ancient state language, is akin to 1 'ibetan. dBe Mongolian 
element in the pojmlation is strongly marked in the east, hut 
towards the west has been pushed back into the higher portion 
of the ranges. In Kumaun are found a few shy people living 
in the recesses of the jungles, and having little intercourse with 
their more civilized neighbours. Tribe.> which ap[)ear to he 
akin to these are found in Nepal, iiut little is known about 
them. Nordi of Assam the people arc of 1’iheto-Purman 
origin, and are styled, passing from west to east, the Akas, 
Dallas, IVIifis, and Abors, the last name signifying ‘unknown 
savages.' Colonel Dalton has described these people in his 
Ethnology of Bengal, 

From the commercial point of view the agricultural products 
of the Himalayas, with few exceptions, are of little importance. 
The chief food-grains cultivated arc, in the outer ranges, rice, 
wheat, barley, manias and amaranth. Inihe hot, moist valleys, 
chillies, turmeric, and ginger are grown. At higher levels 
potatoes have become an important crop in Kumaun ; and, as 
already mentioned, in Kulu and Kumaun European fruits 
have been succe.ssfully naturalized, including a[)ples, pears, 
cherries, and strawberries, d'wo crops are obtained in the 
lower hills; but cultivation is attended by enormous difficulties, 
owing to the nece.ssity of terracing and clearing land of stones, 
while irrigation is only practicable by long channels winding 
along the hill-sides from the nearest suitable stream (jr spring. 
As the snowy ranges are approached wheat and buckwheat, 
grown during the summer months, are the principal crops, and 
only one harvest in the year can be obtained, d ca gardens 
were successfully cstabli.shed in Kumaun during the first half 
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of the nineteenth century, but the most important gardens are 
now situated in Kangra and Darjeeling. In the latter District 
cinchona is grown for the manufacture of quinine and cinchona 
febrifuge. 

I'he most valuable forests are found in the Outer Himalayas, forests, 
yielding a number of timber trees, among which may be mem 
tioned sal, shisham {Dalhergia Sissoo)^ and tun {Ccdrela Toona). 

Higher up are found the deodar and various kinds of pine, 
which are also extracted wherever means of transport can be 
devised. In the Pvastern Himalayas wild rubber is collected 
by the hill tribes already mentioned, and brought for sale to 
the Districts of the Assam Valley. 

(Communications within the hills are naturally diffic-ult. Rail- Menns of 
ways have hitherto been constructed only to three places in the 
outer hills: Jammu in the Kashmir State, Simla in the Punjab, 
and Darjeeling in Bengal. Owing to the steejiness of the hill¬ 
sides and the instability of the strata composing them, these 
lines have fieen costly to build and maintain. A more ambi¬ 
tious project is now being carried out to connect the Kashmir 
A^dley with the plains, motive power being su])plied by elec¬ 
tricity to be generated by the Jhelurn river, d'he principal 
road practicable for wheeled traffic is also in Kashmir, leading 
from Rawalpindi in the plains through Murree and Ikirannlla 
to Si inagar. Other cart-roads have been made ('onnecting 
with the plains the hill stati(ins of Dharmsfila, Simla, Chak- 
rata, Mussoorie, Dalhousie, Naini 'Pal, and Ranikhet. In the 
interior the roads are merely bridle [laths. The great rivers 
flowing in deep gorges are crossed by su.sjiension bridges made 
of the rudest materials. The sides consist of canes and twisted 
filires, and the footway may be a single bamboo laid on hori¬ 
zontal canes supported by ropes attached to the sides. These 
frail constructions, o.scillating from side to side under the tread 
of the traveller, are crossed with perfect confidence by the 
natives, even when bearing heavy loads, (^n the more fre- 
(juented paths, such as the pilgrim road from Hardwar up the 
valley of the Ganges to the holy shrines of Badrinath and 
Kedarnath, more substantial bridges have been constructed 
by Government, and the roads are regularly repaired. Sheej) 
and, in the higher tracts, yaks and cros.ses between the yak 
and ordinary cattle arc used as beasts of burden. The trade 
with Tibet is carried over lofty passes, the difficulties of which 
have not ye^^ been ameliorated by engineers. Among these 
the following may be mentioned: the Kangwa La (15,500 
feet) on the Hindustan-Tibet road through Simla; the Mana 
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(18,000 feet), Niti (16,570 feet), and Balcha Dhura in Garhwal; 
the Anta Dhura (17,270 feet), Liimpiya Dhura (18,000 feet), 
and Lipfi Lekh (16,750) in Almora; and the Jelep Da 
(14,390) in Sikkim. 

Liblio- [More detailed information about the various portions of 

graph}’. Himalayas will be found in the articles on the political 

divisions referred to above. An admirable summary of the 
orography of the Himalayas is contained in Lieut.-Col. H. H. 
Godwin Austen’s presidential address to the Geographical 
Section of the British Association in 1883 {Proceedings, Royal 
Geographical Society, 1883, p. 610; and 1884, pp. 83 and 
112, with a map). Fuller accounts of the botany, geology, 
and fauna are given in E. F. Atkinson's Gazetteer of the 
Himalayan Districts in the North-Western [United] Prcroinces, 
3 vols. (1882-6). See also General Strachey’s ‘Narrative of a 
Journey to ^lanasarowar,’ Geographical Journal, vol. xa', p. 150. 
More recent works are the Kdngra District Gazetteer (Lahore, 
1899); C. A. Sherring, Western Tibet and the British Borderland 
(1906); and D. W. Freshfield, Round Kangchenjunga (1903), 
which contains a full bibliography for the Eastern Himalayas. 
An account of the Himalayas by officers of the Survey of India 
and the Geological department is under ])rej)aration.] 

Siwalik HilBi ('belonging to Siva’).--A range of hills in 
Northern Iiidia, running parallel to the Himfilayas for about 
200 mile^ from the Beils to the Ganges ; a similar formation 
east of the Ganges separates the Path, Patkot,an(l Kotah Duns 
(valleys) from tht. outer range of the Himalayas as far as 
Kfiladhungi, where it merges into them, and is believed to 
reappear still farther east in Nepal. In the United Provinces 
the Siwfdiks lie between the Jumna and Ganges, separating 
Saharanpur District from Dehra Dun, while in the Punjab they 
cross the Sirmur (Nahan) State and Ambala and Hoshiarpur 
Districts. This part of the range is irregular and pierced by 
several rivers, of which the Ghaggar on the west is the largest. 
West of the Ghaggar the hills run like a wall, separating Ambala 
from the long narrow valley of theSirsa river in Nalagarh State, 
until they are cut through by the Sutlej at Rupar. 'Fhence the 
range runs with a more iKwtherly trend through Hoshiarpur, 
where it terminates near the Beas valley in a ma.ss of undulating 
hills. Beyond the Sutlej there is merely a broad table-land, at 
first enclosed by sandy hillocks, but finally spreading into minor 
spurs. The southern face, in the United ITovinces, rises 
abruptly from the plains and is .scored by the bare stony beds 
of the watercourses which ru.sh down in the rains. On the 
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northern side is a more gentle descent into the elevated valley 
of Dehra Dun, which separates this range from the Himfilayas. 
The greatest height does not exceed 3,500 feet, and the range 
is about ten miles broad. A road from Saharanjmr to Dehra 
crosses these hills by the Mohan Pass, but has lost its impor¬ 
tance since railway communication was opened through the 
eastern termination near tlie (langes. Ger)logically, the Siwaliks 
are se[)arated from the C)uter Himalayas by a rc^ntinuous reversed 
biult. d'hey ('ontain Tertiary strata consisting of fresh-water 
deposits, celel)rated for the fossil remains found in them and 
described by Iddconer and Cautley. The lower hills are thickly 
('lothed with sdl {Sdorea ^-obusia) and saiJi {Ttr/ni?ialia tomen- 
iosa), while on the higher peaks a cooler climate allows pines 
to flourish. \Vild elephants are found, and also tigers, sloth 
bears, leopards, hyenas, various kinds of deer, and hog. The 
term ‘ Siwalik ’ has been a])j)lied by Muhammadan writers to 
the iirea l>ing south ( f the hills as far as Hansi, and also to 
the fDnifdavas. 

[ I'alconer and f'autley, Faiiiui Anti^jua Sivait.)isis (1846- 

(y-66).] 

Salt Range.—Hill system in the Ihelum, Shahpur, and 
Mianwrdi Districts of the Punjab, deriving its name from its 
e\tc-nsi\e defxesits of rock-salt, and extending from 32" 41' to 
32"^ 56' X. and 71'- 42' to 73^' K. It was known to the ancient 
historians as the Makhialah hills and the Koh-i-jud. d'he 
main chain commences in the lofty hill of C'lxiil, 3,701 feet 
above sea level, which is formed by the ('onvergence of three 
sj)iirs cropping up from the Ihelum river, and divided from 
the Himalayan outliers only by the intervening river valley. 
1'he most northc-rn of these spurs rises abruptly from the river 
bank at Sultanjmr, and runs nearly j)arallel with the jhelum at 
a distance of 25 miles, till it joins the main chain after a 
course of 40 miles. It bears the local name of the Nili hills, 
'The second spur, known as the Rohtas range, runs half-way 
between the Nili hills and the river, parallel with both. It 
contains the fort of Rohtas, and the hill of 'I'li-i A in Jhelum 
District, 3,242 feet above .sea-level. 'Fhe third or Pabbi spur 
rises south of the Jhelum, dips for a while on ap}uoaching tlie 
river valley, and rises once more on the northern bank till it 
finally unites with the two other chains in the central peak of 
(diail. d'hence the united range runs westward in two ]>arallel 
ridges, till it culminates in the Sakksar hill, on which are the 
summer head-quarters of Shfihpur, Attock, and Mianwali Dis¬ 
tricts, 5,010 feet above .sea-Ievel. Between these lines of hills, 
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and topped by their highest summits, lies an elevated and 
fertile table-land, picturesquely intersected by ravines and 
peaks. In the midst nestles the beautiful lake of Kallar 
Kahar. The streams which take their rise in the table-land, 
however, become brackish before reaching the lowlands. 
From Jhelum District the Salt Range stretches into Shahpur 
and ]\lian^\ali. The long spur which projects into Shahpur 
terminates in the hill of Sakesar, and comprises a number of 
separate rock-bound alluvial basins, the largest of which, the 
Sun and Khabbakki valleys, occui)y the northern half, while 
the south consists of a broken country, cut up into tiny glens 
and ravines ])y a network of limestone ridges and ('onnecting 
spurs. In the northern portion of the range, the drainage 
gathers into small lakes, and trees stud the face of the ('ountry; 
but southward, the streams flow through barren and stony 
gorges, interspersed with detached masses of rock, and covered 
with the stunted alkaline plants which grow on soil impreg¬ 
nated with salt. The Mianwali portion of the range runs 
north-westward towards the Indus, which it meets at Mari, 
opposite Kalabagh, and rising again on the western side is 
continued in the Khattak-Maidani hills. The sc'enery through¬ 
out the range is rugged and often sublime, but wanting 
in softness and t^eauty. In many parts it becomes simply 
barren and uninviting. 

The beds of salt, from which the range derives its name, 
occur in the shape of solid rock on the slopes of this talde- 
land, and fcirm the largest known deposits in the world, d'he 
mineral is quarried at the Mayo Minks, in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Khewra, a few miles north-east of ihnd 
Dadan Khan in Jhelum District, at NOi^PUR in Jhelum, at 
Warcha in Shahpur, and at Kalaragh in Mianwali Distric't. 
Coal also occurs in the Salt Range both in oolite and 'I’ertiary 
strata : the former at Kalabagh, and the latter between Jalfilpur 
and Find Dadan Khan. It is of inferior quality, however, f:on- 
sisting of a brown lignite, difficult to burn and yielding a large 
proportion of ash. Besides salt and ('oal, (;ther valuable 
minerals occur in these hills. 

Few areas in India are of greater geological interest than the 
Salt Range, the sedimentary rocks in which have yielded fossils 
ranging from Cambrian to Tertiary, w^hile the deposits of rock- 
salt constitute one of the most difficult problems with which 
the Indian geologist has to deal. A striking feature of the 
sedimentary beds is their marked variation in different parts 
of the range, and no single section affords a representative 
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sequence. I'he following list of formations is compiled from 
a large number of sections seen in different localities :— 


Con^lomerntcs and sandstones (Siwalik) . • 1 tt t f 

Sandstone and red clay (Nahan or lower Siwalik . J crtiar). 

Unconformity. 

\ummulitic limc'^tone, underlain hy shale, sand- 1 j^Q^ver Tertiary 
‘-tone, and coal 


Unconformity. 

\\ hitish sandstone ....... f.owtr Cretaceous, 

Dark sliales and lime>>lone, with ammonite-- ai,d ] 

helemnites . . . . . . . j Jiarssic. 


Unconformity. 


Limestone with ceratites 
Sandstone do. 

Marl do. 

Limestone do. 


(upper ceratite limestone'' 1 
(ceratite samUtune / . . ( 

(ceratite marl) . . . , 

(lower ceratite limestone ) 


Tria-. 


Limestone with ammonites an<l brachioj)ods (Uhiilru ' 
oioup, or iij)per Productus limestone) . 

Limestone with Xenaspis and brachiopods lr^^^l 
ti^rouj), or middle ProducUis limestone. 

Sandstone \sith braciiiopods ;Amh group, or low it 
Productus beds' . . . . . . . / 


Upi'tr Permian. 


Lavender clay 
Speekh d sandstone 
()Ii\'e saiuLlone 
Pouhler-bed . 


1 ,ower Permian, 
peihai>s, la \ ar!. 
Upper ('aiboniferoua. 


Unconformity. 
.Sandstone with jiseudoniorphs 
pseudomorph zone 
Magnesian sandstone 
.Shales with o/wla and trilobito 


aftei salt (Salt j 

* - Cambrian. 


l-urplc san.lsume . ■ ..1 A-e unknoun. 

Ked salt marl, with rk>ck-salt and gyj»>nm . . ^ ‘ 


[d’hc following publications of the (Ecological Survey of India 
uKi) be consuitt'd ; R(''Vn/s, vols. \i\, j)t. 2 ; xxiv, pts. i and 4 ; 
x\v, pt. i ; Mi’inoirs^ vois. xiv, xvii, pt. 2; Palacontolo^^ia Itniica^ 
Series xiii, vol^. i, [its. 1-7 ; iv, [Hs, 1-2 ; and New Series i, pt. r. 
Also Xeucs Jahrhuch fur Mincni/o^fe^ 1S96, Bd. ii, p. 61 ; 
and 1901, Bd. xiv, p. 369,] 

Jumna {Yamuua \ the Diamontia of Ptolemy, of 

Pliny, and Jobares of Arrian).—A great river of Northern India. 
Rising in the d'ehri State (31° i' N., 7S'"' 27' E.), eight miles 
west of the lofty mountain Bandar{)rinch (20,731 feet), it flows 
past the sacred shrine of Jamnotri, and winds through the Outer 
Himalayas for eighty miles, receiving a few small streams. At 
tlie point where it'^passes into the Dun, the valley between the 
Himalayas and the Siwaliks, it receives the Ton.s, which is there 
the larger stream. Its course no\v runs south-west for 22 
miles, dividing the Kiarda Dan (Punjab) from Dehra Dun 
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(United Trovinces) ; two large affluents, the (liri from Sirmur 
on the west and the Asan from Dehra on the east, join it here, 
'rhe Jumna pierces the Siwaliks 95 miles from its source, 
at Khara, and divides Ambala and Karnal Districts in the 
Punjab from Saharanjnir and Muzaffarnagar in the United 
Provinces. It is a large river at Faizabad, where it gives off 
the Western and Eastern Jumna ('anai.s. Near Pidhauh 
in Muzaffarnagar it turns due south, and runs in that direction 
for 80 miles, dividing Meerut District from the i’unjab, till 
it reaches Delhi, d'en miles below 1 )elhi it gives off the AiiKA 
Canal from its western bank at Okhla. It then turns south¬ 
east for 27 miles to Dankaur, when it again resumes a 
southerly course. In this portion it receives on the east the 
Kotha Nadi and the Hindan, and on the west the Sabi Nadi, 
below Delhi the river forms the boundary between Curgaon 
District in the Punjab and bulandshahr and Aligarh Districts 
in the United Provinces. It then enters Muttra and, crossing 
it, turns east till the borders of Agra arc.' reached, d'hroughout 
its course in this District, where it receives the PANOANciA, 
and also in Etawah, it winds in a remarkable manner, its bed 
lying deep between high banks which arc* furrow’ed b\ sleep 
lavines. Just before Jrdaun District i.^ reached the great river 
Chameal from Rfijputana jcjins it, and the Jumna tlien divides 
the three Districts cjf Cawnpore, Eatchpur, and Allahabad ficmi 
Jcilaun, Hamlrpur, and Ikanda. In (.‘awnjiore District die 
Sengar, and in J 'atehpur the Non and Rind, flow into it ; close 
to Hanurjiur it receives the Pe/jwa, and in Panda District 
the Ken. It finally falls into the CancU'.s below Allahilbad, 
S60 miles from its source. 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer c'ourse 
in the United Provinces than the Ganges ; Put it is not so large 
or important a stream, and does not carry as much water as is 
required by the canals taken from it. d'he supply is therefore 
increased from the Ganges by means c^f tlie cut into the 
Hjnean ; and the Irrigation Commission (1901) recendy 
proposed to make more w^ater from the Ganges available by 
increasing the supply of the Low^er Ganges ( anal through a cut 
from the Sarda. d'he Jumna sujiplies drinking-water to the 
cities of Agra and Allahabad, which yiossesses, when fresh, 
special virtue in destroying the enteric microbe. It is crossed 
by railway bridges near Sarsavva in Saharanpur, at Delhi, Muttra, 
Agra, Kalpi (2,626 feet in width), and Allahabad (3,230 feet). 
The breadth of water-surface in the dry season varies from 
2,600 feet at Okhla and 1,500 feet at Kalpi to 2,200 feet at 
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Allahabad. The discharge in flood at Okhla is about 41,000 
cubic feet per second, but this dwindles away to less than 200 
in the dry season. The Jumna drains a total area of about 
118,000 scjuare miles. 

The traffic on the Jumna was formerly of some importance, 
and large sums were spent in clearing away reefs of kafikar 
(nodular limestone) and conglomerate in Ktawah I )istrict. 
Tef(^re the o[)ening of the East Indian Railway, much cotton 
grown in Bundelkhand was sent down the ii\er from Kalpi. 
At present timber is carried down the upper portion, and stone 
and grain in the lower courses, d'he principal towns on or near 
its bank are : Delhi in the Tiinjab ; and Eaghj^at, Mat, Brinda- 
ban, Muttra, Mahaban, Agra, Idro/abad, Batcsar, Etawah, 
Kril])i, Ilamirpur, and AllahTibad in the United Rrovinces, 

Chautang. — River in the Ambfila and Karnal Districts 
of the Jdinjab, rising in the plains a few miles south tff the 
SAKASw'A'ii, to whi('h d runs parallel for a distance. Near 
Bak:hha])ar the two rivers apparently unite in the sands, but 
rea])pear in two distinct channels farthe r down, the ('hautang 
running })arallel to the Jumna, and then turning westw'ard to¬ 
wards Mansi and Hissar. d'he bed in this })art of its course 
affords a channel for the Hissar branch of the W estern Jumna 
('anal. 'rra<'es of the deserted waterway <ire \isible as far as 
the (Ihaggak, which it formerly joined some miles below 
Bhatnair, after e course of about 2O0 miles ; but the stream is 
now entirely diverted into the canal. In former days it lost 
itself in the sand, like others of the smaller <-is-Sutlej rivers. 
Some authorities consider that the Chautang was originally 
an artificial channel, (dillivation extends along its banks in a 
few isolated patches, but for the most pait a Iringe of dense 
jungle lines its courste 

Saraswati. —River of the Punjab, rising in Sirmur State 
close to the liorders of Ambfda District. It dicboiiches on the 
plains at Adh Badri, a jihu e held sacred by all Hindus. A 
few miles farther on it disappears in the sand, but comes up 
again about three miles to the soutli at the village of l^hawani- 
pur. At Balehhapar it again vanisiies for a short distance, but 
emerges once more and flows on in a soutlnwesterly direction 
across Karnal, until it joins the Ghaggar in Patifila territory 
after a course of about 110 miles. A District canal takes off 
from it near Peliowa in Karnal District. 'Phe w’ord Saraswaiti, 
the feminine of Saraswat, is the Sanskrit form of the Zend 
Plaragaiti (Arachosia) and means ‘rich in lakes.’ The name 
was j)robably given to the river ])y the Ar\an invaders in 
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memory of the Haragaiti of Arachosia, the modern Helmand 
in Seistan. 

Ghaggar.— A river of Northern India. It rises on the 
lower slopes of the Himalayas in the Native State of Sirrnur, 
in 30° 4' N. and 14' E. Passing within three miles of 
Ambala town and touching British territory, it traverses the 
Native State of Patiala, where it receives the SaraswatI, enters 
Hissar District, and finally loses itself in Bikaner territory near 
Hanumangarh, h^rmerly called Bhatnair. d'he river was once 
an affluent of the Indus, the dry Bed of the old channel being 
still traceable. It is not a [)erennial stream, but depends on 
the monsoon rainfall for its supply. At ])resent every village 
through which the stream passes in its upper course diverts a 
nortion of its waters for irrigation, and no less than 10,000 
acres in Ambala District alone are sup[)lied from this source. 
The dams thus erected check the course of the stream, while 
the consequent deposit of silt, greatly facilitated by the dams, 
has permanently diminished the power of the water to forex* its 
way across the dead level of the Karnal or Patiala plains. 
Near Jakhal station on the Southern Punjab Railway a Dis¬ 
trict canal, the Rangoi, takes off from the main stream, and 
irrigates an average of 12,000 acres annually. The ih'kaner 
Darbar constantly com})lained that the dams constructed in 
Hissar District prevented ihe water of the river from entering 
their territory ; and in 1896 it was decided to construct a weir 
at the lower end of the Dhanur lake at Otii, which su|)plies 
tw(j canals, one on the north and the other on the south bank. 
The work was completed at a cost of 6 lakhs, of which the 
Bikaner State contributed nearly half. 'I'he two canals are 
nearly 95 miles in length (51J miles in BiJ^aner and about 43^ 
in British territory), and have more than 23 miles of distribu¬ 
taries. I'hey form the most important irrigation works in the 
Bikaner State, and have suj)j)lie(l about 10,000 acres annually 
since 1897-8. 

The Ghaggar water, in or near the hills, when used for 
drinking, produces di.sastrous results, causing fever, enlarged 
spleen, and goitre ; families are indeed said to die out in the 
fourth generation, and the villages along its banks are greatly 
under-populated. Only the prospect of obtaining exceptional 
returns for their labours can induce cultivators to settle in such 
an unhealthy region. During the lower j)ortion of it:, course 
in Hissar District the bed of the river is dry from November to 
June, and yields excellent crops of wheat and rice. Even in 
the rains the water-supply is very capricious, and from time 
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to time it fails entirely except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the hills. 

Sutlej (Sat/aj ; the Zaradros of Ptolemy and Arrian; the 
Suiudri or Satadru of the Vedas ; ‘ flowing in a thousand 
channels’).—One of the ‘five rivers’ of the Punjab from 
which the Province derives its name. Rising near the more 
westerly of the Manasarowar Lakes in Tibet in 30° 20' N. and 
81° 25' E., at a height of 15,200 feet, the Sutlej flows in a 
north-westerly direction along the southern slopes of the Kailas 
mountains to the Ohinese frontier outpost at Shijiki. Here its 
elevation is ro,ooo feet above the sea. Thence turning south¬ 
west by south it enters the Kanawar valley in Bashahr State, 
receiving the waters of the Id or river of S{)iti near 1 )ahlang. 
Its course in Kanawar is So miles. After leaving that valley it 
flows west-south-west through deeji gorges in the hills, sepa¬ 
rating the Saraj taJisll of Kulii and Mandi State on the north 
from the Simla Hill States on the south. In this reach lie 
Rampiir, the cajiital of Bashahr, and Bilaspiir town, 'fhen 
winding through Bildspur State the Sutlej enters the Jaswan 
Dun in Hoshiarpur, and turning suddenly south-east, past the 
town of Anand[)ur-Makhowal in that District, pierces the 
Siwaliks at Rupar, after a course of 160 miles from the western 
extriaiiity of Kanawar. In the hills, the Sutlej is cros.^ed by 
bridges at ^^'angtu, Kampur, Lohri, and Seoni. At Rupar it 
takes a suddt.n bend to the west, and debouching upon the 
plains divides the Jullundur Doab from the Sirhind plateau. 
At the south-west corner of Kajiurthala State (31° ii' X. 
and 75^ 4' lb) the sluggish waters of the Bein and the broad 
stream of the Beds flow into the Sutlej. From this point the 
united stream preserves an almost uniform south-westerly 
course, dividing the Ikdri Doab to the north from the sandy 
j)lains of lT‘rozep(’)re and Ikihdwalpur to the south, until after 
receiving the ('henab at Madwala it joins the Indus at Mithan- 
kot in Miizaflargarh DistiTu. d'he total length of the river is 
900 miles. In the ])lains it is fringed by a fertile lowland 
valk'y, confined on either side by high banks leading to the 
naturally barren table lands that form the watersheds of the 
Ravi to the north and the Jumna to the south. The lower valley 
of the Sutlej is less fertile, and clo.sely resembles the deserts of 
Rajputana. As soon as it enters the [dains the river is robbed 
of half its waters by the Sirhind Can.m,, which takes off at 
Rupar from the southern bank of the river, and irrigates large 
tracts in Ludhiana and Ferozepore Districts and the adjacent 
Native States. Soon after the Beds joins the Sutlei, the Upper 
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Sutlej system of inundation canals lakes off from its northern 
bank to irrigate parts of Lahore and Montgomery Districts. 
Finally, the Lower Sutlej Canals draw off most of the 
remaining water to irrigate the rainless tracts of south-west 
Multan. The river is open to small craft all the year round, 
but there is little traffic above Ferozepore. It is bridged by 
the North-Western Railway at Phillaur, Kasur, and Adam- 
wahan in Bahawalpur. 

After it leaves the hills the river is never called Sutlej by the 
people, and it has changed its course more than once in his¬ 
torical times. The history of those changes can be traced 
with considerable probability and detail. In the time of Arrian, 
the Sutlej found an independent outlet into the Rann of 
Cutch. In the year a.d. looo it was a tributary of the Hakra, 
and flowed in the Eastern Nara. Thence the former bed can 
be traced back through Bahawalpur and lUkaner into the Sirsa 
faJnlI of Hissar, until it is lost near Tohana. From 'bohana to 
Kiipar this old bed cannot be traced; but it is known that the 
Sutlej took a southerly course at Ru])ar, instead of turning 
west, as now, to join the Beas. Thus the Sutlej or the Hakra 
—for both streams flowed in the .same bed —is probably the 
lost river of the Indian desert, whose waters made the sands of 
Bikaner and Sind a smiling garden. By 1245 the Sutlej had 
taken a more northerly course, the Hakra had dried up, and 
a great migration took place of the people of the desert—as 
it thus became—to the Indus valley, d'hc course then taken 
]))• the Sutlej was apj)arently a continuation of the present 
course of the Ghaggar. About 1593 the Sutlej left the 
Ghaggar and went north once more, d’he Beas came south 
to meet it, and the two flowed in the same channel under 
various names—Machhu Wah, Hariani, Hand, Nurni, Nili, 
and Gharah. Then the Sutlej once more returned to its old 
course and rejoined the Ghaggar. It w'as only in 1796 that 
the Sutlej again left the Ghaggar and finally joined the lk*as. 

Beas {Hyphasis of the Greeks; Arjikuja of the Vedas ; 
Sanskrit Vipdsa ).—One of the ‘ five rivers ’ of the Punjab from 
which the Province derives its name. Rising on the southern 
face of the Rohtang pass in Kulu, 13,326 feet above the'sea, 
the Beas traverses the State of Mandi and enters Kangra Dis¬ 
trict at Sanghol, 1,920 feet above sea-level. During the early 
part of its course the fall averages 125 feet per mile. A line 
suspension bridge spans the river at Mandi town, and a bridge 
of boats is kept up during the cold season at Dera Gopipur 
in Kangra District. During its low*er hill course the Beas is 
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crossed by numerous ferries, at many of which the means of 
communication ctjnsists of inflated skins {darais). Lower down 
it meanders in a westerly course through hilly country, with a 
fall of 7 feet to the mile, and forms the main channel for the 
drainage of Kangra. Near Reh in that District it divides into 
three channels, which reunite after passing Mirthal, 1,000 feet 
above sea-level. On meeting the Siwalik Hills in Hoshiarpur, 
the river sweeps sharply northward, forming the boundary be¬ 
tween that District and Kangra. Then bending round the base 
of the Siwaliks, it takes a southerly direction, separating the 
Districts of Hoshiarpur and Ourdaspur, In this portion of 
its course through the uplands of the Punjab ])lains, a strip of 
low alluvial soil fringes its banks, subject in floodtime to in¬ 
undation from the central stream. The main channel is broad 
and ill-defined, full of islands and expanding from time to time 
into wide pools. The depth does not exceed 5 feet in the dry 
season, increasing to 15 feet during the rains. Broad flat- 
bottomed country boats navigate this portion of the stream 
throughout the year. No bridges span the lk‘as in the Dis¬ 
tricts of Hoshiar[)ur or Ourdaspur. After touching Jullundur 
District for a few miles, the river forms the boundary between 
Amritsar and the Kapurthala State. At Be 5 .s station it is 
crossed by a railway bridge on the North-Western Railway ; 
and a bridge of l)oats on the grand trunk road is also main¬ 
tained there during the cold season. The channel shifts from 
year to year through the alluvial valley according to the 
action ot the floods. Finally, the Beas joins the Sutlej at 
the south-western boundary of the KapQrthala State, after a 
total course of 290 miles. It ranks sixth in size among the 
rivers of the Punjab. 

The chief tributaries are the Chakki and the Bein. The 
Chakki collects the drainage of the Chamba hills and its main 
stream joins the Beas near Mirthal, while the other branch, 
formerly a tributary of the Ravi, has been turned aside by the 
Bari Doab Canal and forced to return to the Beas lower down. 
The Bein—called the ‘Black’ (siyd/i) Bein to distinguish it 
from the ‘ White ’ {sa/ed) Bein—rises in the Siwaliks, and joins 
the Ikas 10 miles above its junction with the Sutlej. 

The old course of the Beas can be traced from its present 
point of junction with the Sutlej through Lahore and Mont¬ 
gomery Districts to the place where it used to join the Chenab, 
near Shujabad, before the Chenab turned westwards. The 
united waters of the Jhelum, Chenab, and Ravi joined the 
Beas in those days 28 miles south of Multan. Since the end 
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of the eighteenth century the course of the l>eas has changed 
but little. 

Ravi (the Jlydraoics of Arrian, the Parushni of the 
Vedas, and the Irdvati of classical Sanskrit authors. The 
])resent name means ‘ sun ’).—One of the ‘ five rivers ’ of the 
Jhinjal) from which the Province deriw'S its name. Rising in 
the Kulu subdivision of Kangra District, it immediately passes 
into the ("hamba State, after which it re-enters British territory 
on the borders of Gurdaspur District, opposite Basoli in the 
Jammu district of Kashmir, forming the boundary of that 
State for 25 miles, with a general south-westerly course. It 
leaves the hills at Shahfiur, but still flows between high cliffs, 
while on the Jammu side the mountains rise from its very 
brink. At Madho[)ur, the head-works of the Bari Doab Ganal 
draw off a large portion of its waters. Thenceforward the 
banks sink in height, and the river assumes the usual character 
of the Punjab streams, flowing in the centre of an alluvial 
valley, with high outer banks at some distance from its present 
bed. In 1870 it carried away the 'kali Sahib shrine near Dera 
Nanak, a place of great sanctity with the Sikhs, and still 
threatens that town. ITe Ravi next passes between Sialkot 
and Amritsar Districts, jireserving its general south-westerly 
direction. 7 'he depth here is not more than a foot in March 
and April, swelling in June and Sejitember to iS or 20 feet. 
Entering the District of Lahore, it 'runs within a mile of 
Lahore city, and throws out several branches which soon, 
however, rejoin the parent stream. A railway and foot-bridge 
spans the river a few miles north of Lahore, and the grand 
trunk road crosses it by a bridge of boats. After entering 
Montgomery District it receives its chief tributary, the Degh, 
on its north-western bank, d'he Degh rises in Jammu and 
flows through Sialkot and Lahore Districts, bringing with it 
large deposits of silt and affording great facilities for irrigation 
by wells. The Ravi then passes into Multan District, 
where it is again bridged by the North-AVestern Railway near 
Sidhnai, and finally falls into the Chenab in 30° 31' N. and 
71° 51' E., after a total course of about 450 miles. 

Throughout its course in the plains, the Ravi flows every¬ 
where in a comparatively narrow^ valley, often only a couple of 
miles in width, with generally a very tortuous channel. In one 
})art, however, the river runs a perfectly straight course for 
12 miles from Kuchlumba to Sarai Sidhu in Multan District, 
between high wooded banks, forming a beautiful reach called 
the Sidhnai, where the Sidhnai Canai. takes off. Few islands 
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are formed, but the bed shifts occasionally from place to place. 
The floods of the Ravi fertilize only a fringe of one or two miles 
on either side, and it is little employed for direct irrigation, 
although it sup])lies water to the Bari Doab and Sidhnai Canals. 
Navigation is difficult, but grain is shipped from Lahore in 
consideral)le quantities. Deodar timber, floated down in rafts 
from the Chamba forests during the rains, only finds its way 
to Lahore in seasons of heavy flood. In 1397 the Ravi still 
flowed east and south of Multan and united with the Beas, as 
it did in the time of Chach (a.d. 800). 'I'he change of course 
northwards has been comparatively slight, and its date is 
uiK'ertain. Even now, at times of high flood, the water finds 
its way to Multan by the old channel. 

Chenab (tlie Aasines of the Greeks and .Isikni of the 
Vedas).—River in Kashmir and the Punjab, and one of the 
‘five rivers’ from which the Punjab derives its name. It 
rises in the Plimfilayan canton uf LahuPin two streams: the 
(fhandra, which isi^ues from a large snow-bed on the south-east 
side of the ikira Licha at a height of 16,221 feet; and the 
Bhaga, which rises on the north-west slopes of the pass. The 
Chandra, after flowing south-east for 55 miles, sweejis round 
the base of the mid i limalayas and joins the Bhaga at 'fandi, 
after a total (amrse of i 15 miles, 'fhe course of the Bhaga to 
'fandi is only 65 miles, its average Gil lieing 125 feet per mile, 
'fhe united stream, now known as the Chandra-Bhaga or 
(ihenab, flows through the Pangi valley in Chamba State 
and then enters the I’adar district of Kashmir at an elevation 
of 6,000 feet, 'fhence for 180 miles it flows between steep 
cliffs of the high mountains, and then for 25 miles through the 
lower hills to Akhnur, where it becomes navigable. There are 
thret‘ remarkable bends in the Chenab. Where it reaches 
Kishtwar from a north-west course it suddenly twists due 
south ; at Jangalwar it tacks from south to west; and at Arnas 
it leaves its westerly course and flows due south past Riasi to 
Akhnur. At each of these turns the Chenab is joined by 
a stream of considerable size, and at every change of course the 
river seems to cut through the mountain range along which 
it had been flowing. 

The chief tributaries in its passage through Kishtwar, 
Bhadrawar, and Jammu are the Uniar and Shudi, and the 
Bhutna and Marti Ward wan rivers. Between Kishtwar and 
Akhnur it receives the waters of the Golan I^ar and Lidar Kol, 
and the IPichlari and Ans, and between Riasi and the western 
boundary of Jammu it is joined by the Tawi. 'Phere are 
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several bridges, two of which, on the routes from Jammu to 
Kashmir and from Kashmir to Kishtwar respectively, are of 
a superior description. The rest are of the primitive jhfda 
type—three roi)es stretched across the stream in the form of 
a triangle. 

The Chenab re-enters the Punjab at Khairi Rlhal in Sialkot 
District. The Tawi joins it almost at once, and the first place 
of importance in British territory is Wazirabad, where the 
Alexandra Bridge carries the North-Western Railway across 
the river. Throughout its course in the plains the river flows 
in a wide and shifting bed of sand. A few miles south-west of 
Wazirabad the main branch of the Lower Chenai; Lanal takes 
off at Khanki; and thence the river flows on greatly diminished 
in bulk, dividing the Chaj Doab on the west from the Rechna 
Doab on the east, until the Jhelum joins it in Jhang District 
at Trimmu. Thence the two rivers flow under the name of 
the Chenab, till joined by the Ravi near Sidhu and the Sutlej 
at Madwala. The North-Western Railway crosses it again 
at Sher Shah. I'hence it flows on under the name of the 
Paxjnad, to join the Indus at Mithankot. Small boats can 
navigate the river in the plains all the year round, but there 
is little traffic above Chiniot. 

There is evidence to show that the C'henab flowed to the 
east of Multan as late as a. n. 1245. The Beas then occupied 
its old bed, passing Dipiilpur; and the Jhelum, ('henab, and 
the Ravi met north-east of Multan, and flowing to the east ol 
that city joined the Beas 28 miles south of it and east of Uch. 
Thus Multan and Uch were both in the Sind-Sagar Doab. By 
1397 the Chenab had altered its course westward and was 
flowing to the west of Multan, as it still does. The part of the 
river which divides the modern District ijf Cujrat frf)m Gujrjln- 
wala was known to the Muhammadan historians as the Sudhara 
(Sodhra), from the town of that name on its left bank. 

Bhimbar.— I'orrent in Giijrat District, Punjai). Rising in 
the second Himalayan range, it drains a considerable valley 
within the mountain region, passes round the Pabbi hills, runs 
due south for 25 miles, and fertilizes a low fringe of land upon 
its banks. Four miles north-west of Gujrat town it loses itself 
in the surface of the country, moistening and enriching the 
surrounding plain ; it collects again near the village of 
Harialwala, and runs north-west until it reaches the JalSlia 
nullah, a branch of the Chenab. The Bhimbar is an un- 
managealde stream during the rains, but completely dry in the 
winter months, leaving its bed a broad waste of sand. It is 
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fordable at all points, except for some hours after heavy rains 
in the hills. 

Jhelum {/eh/am ).—River of Kashmir and the Punjab, being 
the most westerly of the ‘ five rivers ’ from which the Punjab 
derives its name. It was known to the Muhammadan historians 
as the Bihat, AVihat, or Ihhatah, corrujjticms of its Sanskrit 
name Vitasfd (which Alexander's historians graecized into 
Ifydaspes^ Init Ptolemy more correctly as Bidaspcs)^ while its 
modern Kashmiri name is Veth. It may be said to have 
its source in a noble spring of deep-blue water which issues 
from the bottom of a high scarp of a nu^untain sj)ur. The 
sj^ring is known as Vernag ; and at Khanabal, 15 miles north, 
its waters join the streams of Adpat, Bring, and Sandran, and 
form the starting-point of navigation, d'he river is navigable 
without a single lock from Khanabal to Barainula, 102 miles. 
In its course to the Wular Lake, which may be r(‘garded as 
a delta of the ri\er, the fall is 165 feet in the first 30 miles 
and 55 feet in the next 24 miles. From the ^^’ular Lake to 
BaraniQla the fall is \ ery slight. 

The Iheliim river has many tributaries. On its right bank 
it rec(‘ives the Liddar or Lambodri, which comes down from 
the everlasting snows overhanging the head of the Taddar 
valley, and from the mountain lake of Tartar. Below Srinagar 
at Shadi{)ur —the ‘jilace of the marriage’ of the two rivers— 
the Sind ri\cr jeans the Jhelum, and beyond the W'ular Lake 
the Pohrii ;Uream, which drains the Lolab valley, merges in the 
great river. On the left bank the chief tributaries are the 
^h.shav, Rembiara, Ramshi, Dudganga, Suknag, and Feroze- 
j)ura. 'I'he Dudganga joins the Jhelum at the hwver end of 
Srinagar lity. 

Below Barainfila (5,000 feet) the placid Jhelum leaves the 
fertile hanks ot the valley, and rushes headlong down a deej) 
gorge* bt twe^'n lofty mountains of the Kazinag range on the 
north and an extension of the Pir Panjal on the south to 
Kohala, 2,000 feet. At Muzafktrabad the Ki>hanganga river 
joins the Jhelum on its right bank, while a few miles lower 
down, and on the same side, the Kunhar river, which drains 
the Hazara country, adds no inconsiderable volume of water. 
Between Khanabal and Baraniula there are many bridges, 
but between Baramiila and Domel, where the Kishanganga 
jt)ins the Jhelum, the bridges are scarce and primitive. iMuch 
of the internal cc^mmerce of Kashmir depends on the Jhelum. 
An a/'c('unt of the various descriptions of boats used will be 
found in the article on SrInag.vr. 
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Below its junction with the Kishanganga the Jhelum forms 
the boundary between Kashmir State and the British Dis¬ 
tricts of Hazara and Rawalpindi, flowing in a narrow rocky 
bed, shut in by mountains on either side. Numerous rapids 
here render navigation impossible, though large quantities 
of timber are floated down from Kashmir. A handsome 
suspension bridge at Kohala, in Rawaljiindi District, connects 
Kashmir with British territory. Below Dangalli, 40 miles east 
of Rawalpindi, the Jhelum becomes navigable. Passing into 
Jhelum District, it skirts the outlying spurs of the Salt Range, 
receiving the waters of the Kahan, and finally debouches upon 
the plains a little above the town of Jhelum, about 250 miles 
from its source. Below Jhelum inundation of the lowlands 
begins to be possible, and low sandy islands stud the wide bed 
of the stream. The Bunha, in the rains a roaring torrent 
which sometimes spreads over a mile of country, joins the 
Jhelum at Darajiur, After a south-westerly course of more 
than 100 miles, during which the river divides the District of 
Jhelum from Gujrat and Shah[)ur, it enters the latter District 
entirely, and trends thenceforth more directly southward. The 
width in this portion of its course averages 800 yards in flood, 
dwindling during the winter months to less than half that width. 
Sudden freshes occur after heavy rains, and cause fre(iuent 
inundations over the lowlands, greatly increasing the [)roductive 
power of the soil, d’hc Jhelum next enters the District of 
Jhang, where it preserves the same general characteristics, but 
with a wider valley, bounded by the high uplands known as 
the Bar. It finally joins the Chenab at Trimrnu, in 31° 11' N. 
and 72° 12' E., 10 miles to the south of Maghiana, after a total 
course of not less than 450 miles, of w’hich about 200 lie within 
British territory. The current in the plains has an average rate 
of 4 miles per hour. The w^edge of land between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab is known as the Chaj Doab ; w^hile the tract 
stretching westward to the Indus bears the name of the Sind- 
S%ar Doab. 

The principal towns upon the Jhelum are Kashmir or 
Srinagar, Jhelum, Find Dadan Khan, Miani, Bhera, and 
Khushab. According to General Cunningham, the point where 
Alexander crossed the Hydaspes may be identified with Jalalpur 
in Jhelum District; while nearly opposite, on the Gujrat bank, 
stands the modern battle-field of Chilianwala. Other writers 
hold that the passage was effected near Jhelum town. A bridge 
of boats crosses the river at Khushab. The permanent railway 
bridge of the North-Western Railway also crosses it at the 
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town of Jhelum, and the Sind-Sagar line at Haranpur. The 
Lower Jhelum Canal takes off at Mong Rasul in Gujrat 
1 )istrict. • 

Panjnad. —River in the Punjab, formed by the united 
waters of the Sutlej, Ravi, Chenab, and Jhelum. Its 

length is 44 miles to the junction with the Indus. 

Indus (Sanskrit, Sindhu ; Greek, Sinthos ; Latin, Suidus ),— 
'Fhe great river of North-Western India. The Indus rises in 
Tibet, and then flows through Kashmir, the k'rontier Province, 
and the Punjab, and after a final course through Sind falls into 
the Arabian Sea in 23^ 58' N. and 67° 30' E. The drainage 
basin of the Indus is estimated at 372,700 square miles, and 
its total length at a little over i,Soo miles. The towns 
of importance on or near its banks in British territory are, 
beginning from the south : Karachi,Kotri, Hyderabad, Sehwan, 
Sukkur, Rohri, Mithankot, Hera Ghazi Khan, Hera Ismail 
Khan, IMianwfdi, Kfdabagh, Khushalgarh, and Attock. 

The first section of the course of the Indus lies outside 
British territory, and must be briefly dealt with here. The 
river rises, as above stated, in d'ibet (32^’ N. and 81^ K.) behind 
the great mountain wall of the Himalayas, which forms the 
northern boundary of India, and is said to spring from the 
n(>rth side of the sacred Kailas mountain (22,000 feet), 
the Elysium of ancient Sanskrit literature. Issuing from the 
ring of lofty mountains about Lake Manasarowar, whence also 
the Sutlej, the Brahmajiutra, and the Kauriala spring, it flows 
north-west for about 160 miles under the name of Singlvka-bab, 
until it rc('cives the Ghar river on its south-western bank. 
A sliort distance below the junction of the Ghar, the Indus, 
which is supposed to have an elevation of 17,000 feet at its 
source, enters the south-eastern corner of Kashmir at an 
elevation of 13,800 feet, flowing slowly over a long flat of 
alluvium. Following a steady north-by-west course it skirts 
Leh at a height of 10,500 feet and drops to 8,000 feet in 
Baltistan, just before it receives the waters of the Shyok river. 
At Leh it is joined by the Zaskar river, and is crossed by the 
great trade route into Ctmtral Asia via the Karakoram Pass. 
Early travellers like Hr. Thomson and Mr. Plane have described 
this portion of the Indus. The former found numerous hot 
springs, some of them with a temperature of 174'' and exhaling 
a sulphurous gas. Still flowing north, but more westerly, 
through Kashmir territory, it passes near Skardu in Baltistan, 
and reaches the Plaramosh mountain (24,300 feet) in about 
34® 50' N. and 74® 30' E. Here it takes a turn southwards 
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at an acute angle, anti passing beneath the Jfattu Pir, at an 
elevation of 4,000 feet, enters Kohistan in the Dir. Swat, and 
Chitral Agcnc)’ near (jur. J lic stet*pness of Its fall v'arie.s, 
nou’ becoming greater, now less. This inequality of slope has 
been connected with the changes tliat occiined in the glacial 
period from the damming of the river by huge glaciers and the 
formation of great thicknesses of lacustrine deposit. The Indus 
has been the cause of serious and disastrous floods ; the rapid 
stream dashes down gtwges and wild mountain valleys ; and 
in its lower and more level course it is sweptt by terrific blasts. 
Even in summer, when it is said to dwindle down to a fordable 
depth during the night, it may during the course of the day 
swell into an impassalde torrent from the melting of the snows 
on the adjoining heights. Oj)j)Osile Skardu in lialtistan it is, 
even in the depth of winter, a grand stream, often more than 
500 feet wide and 9 or 10 feet in dej)th. After leaving (lur, 
it flows for about 120 miles south-west through the wilds 
of Kohistan, until it enters the North-W’est Frontier Province 
(35° 25' N. and 73^ 51' IT), near Darband, at the western base 
of the Mahaban mountain. 'J'he only })oint to which s])ccial 
allusion can be made in the long section of its ('ourse beyond 
British territory is the w'onderful gorge by which the river 
bursts through the western ranges of the Himalayas. 'This 
gorge is near Skardu, and is said to be 14,000 feet in sheer 
descent. 

The Indus, on entering the Hazara District of the North- 
\Vest Frontier Province, 812 miles from its source, is about 
TOO yards wide in August, navigable by rafts, hut of no great 
de])th, and studded with sandbanks and islands. It is fordable 
in many places during the cold season ; but floods or freshes 
are sudden, and Ranjit Singh is said to have lost a force, 
variously stated at from 1,200 to 7,oooliorsemen, in crossing 
the river. Even the large and solid ferry-boats which ])ly 
upon it are sometimes swept away. Almost opposite Attock 
it receives the Kahul river, which brings down the waters 
of Afghanistan. The two rivers have about an e(]ual vol ime ; 
both are very swift, and br(;ken up with rocks. Their jun('tion 
during flofids is the scene of a w'ild confusion of waters. The 
Kabul river is navigable for about 40 miles above the con¬ 
fluence, but a rapid just above it renders the Indus impracticable. 
Attock, the limit of the upward navigation of the Indus, forms 
the first important point on the river within British territory. 
By this time it has fiow^ed upwards of 860 miles, or nearly one- 
half of its total length, its further course to the sea being about 
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940 miles. It has fallen from an elevation of 17,000 feet at 
its sourc e in Tibet to about 2,000 feet, the height of Attock 
being 2,079 feet. In the hot season, op[)osite the fort, its 
velocity is 13 miles an hour; and in the cold season, 5 tcj 
7 miles. 1'hc rise of ordinary floods is from 5 to 7 feet in 
twenty-four hours, and the maximum is 50 feet above cold- 
season level. Its width varies greatly with the season—at 
C)ne time being more than 250 yards, at another less than too. 
"I'he Indus is crossed at Attock by the railwa}' bridge oj)ened 
in 1883, a bridge of boats, and a ferry. The main trunk road 
to Peshawar also crosses the river by a subway on the railway 
bridge. 

After leaving Attock, the Indus flows almost due south, 
forming the western boundary of the l^unjab, parallel to the 
Sulainian Mills, d'he great north road from Pannu to Sind 
runs for several hundred miles parallel with its western bank ; 
and from Attock to Mahmud Kot the Mari-Attock, Mari, and 
Sind-Sagar branches of the North-Western Railway run along 
its eastern bank. I'welve miles below Attock the Indu^ receives 
the waters of the Maroh, a rapid stream which, rising in the 
Murree hills as the Dhand, meets the Karral coming down 
from the Mochpuri peak, and rushes through steep banks for 
a total course of 90 miles. At Makhad, the Sohan brings in 
all the drainage of Rawal{)indi and Jhelum Districts that is 
not taken by the Jhelum river. I'he Indus forms the eastern 
border of the two frontier Districts of Dora Ismail Khan in the 
North-A\Tst ITontier Province and Dera (lhazi Khan in the 
Punjab with the Sind-Sagar I )oab on its eastern bank, and 
only a narrow strip of Pritish territory between it and the hill 
tribes of the Sulaiman ranges on the west. Just above Mithan- 
kot, in the south c)f l)era Cihazi Khan District, it receives the 
accumulated waters of the Punjab. Between the Indus and 
the Jumna flow the five great streams from which the Punjab 
(Panj-ab, literally ‘d’he five waters’) takes its name, d'hese 
are the Jhki.um, the Chenah, the Ravi, the 1>e.-\s, and the 
Su I LEJ. After various junctions these unite to form the river 
Panjnad, literally ‘d'he five streams,’ which marks for a short 
space the boundary between British territory and the Bahawalpur 
State, and unites with the Indus near Mithankot, about 490 miles 
from the sea. In the cold season the breadth of the Indus 
above the confluence is about 600 yards, its velocity 5 miles 
an hour, its depth from 12 to 15 feet, and its estimated dis¬ 
charge 10,000 to 25,000 cubic feet per second. During flood- 
times the breadth sometimes increases to 5 miles, and the 
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discharge to 1,000,000 cubic feet per second. The dimensions 
of the Panjnad above the point of junction are somewhat less 
than those of the Indus during the cold season, but during the 
monsoon floods they are almost as large. The whole course 
of the Indus through the Punjab is broken by islands and 
sandl:)anks; but beautiful scenery is afforded along its banks, 
which abound with the date, acacia, pomegranate, and other 
trees. 

In Siiul, Mithankot has an elevation of only 258 feet above the level 
of the sea. From Mithankot the Indus forms the boundary 
between the Punjab and Pahavvalpur State, until, near Kash- 
mor, it enters Sind in 28° 26' N. and 69^ 47' E. From Bukkur 
(in Sind) to the sea the river is known familiarly an)ong the 
Sindis as the Darya (‘ the river ’). Pliny writes of Indus incolis 
Sindiis appellatus. It first touches Sind close to Kashmor 
town in the Upper Sind Frontier District, sejiarating it from 
the Pahawalfiur State and Sukkur District. luirnierly in years 
of high inundation its floods reached Jacobabad, finding their 
way thence into the Manchhar Lake. To jirevenl this, the 
Kashmor embankment, which is the largest in Sind, was 
erected. Leaving Kashmor the river crosses Sukkur, divides 
Larkana and Karachi from the Khairpur State and Hyderabad 
District, finally emptying itself by many mouths into the 
Arabian Sea rear Karachi after a south-western course of 
45c miles through Sind. It ranges in width from 480 to 
1,600 yards, the average during the low season being 680 yards. 
During the floods it is in places more than a mile wide. Its 
depth varies from 4 to 24 feet. The water, derived from the 
snows of the Himalayas, is of a dirty brown colour, and slightly 
charged with .saline ingredients, carbonate of soda, and nitrate 
of potash. Its velocity in the freshes averages 8 miles per 
hour; at ordinary times 4 miles. 'Fhe' discharge per second 
varies between a minimum of 19,000 and a maximum of 
820,000 cubic feet. On an average the temperature oi the 
water is 10° lower than that of the air. Near the station 
of Sukkur and again at Kotri the river is spanned by a fine 
railway bridge. The Sukkur bridge was ojiened in 1889, and 
resembles the Forth Bridge in having a central girder with 
a span of 200 feet, supported at the ends of two cantilever 
arms, each 310 feet long. The Indus begins to rise in March, 
attains its maximum depth and width in August, and subsides 
in Se])tember. d'he maximum rise registered at Kotri, near 
Hyderabad, was 22 feet 7 inches in 1894. There are many 
other gauges on the river. 
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The delta of the Indus covers an area of about 3,000 square 
miles, and extends along the coast-line for 125 miles. It is 
almost a perfect level, and nearly destitute of timber, the 
tamarisk and mangrove alone su}q)lying fuel. In these respects 
the delta is similar to that of the Nile, but dissimilar to that 
of the (langes. The marshy portions contain good pasturage, 
and rice grows luxuriantly wherever (mltivation is possible; 
but the soil generally is not fertile, being a mixture of sand 
and clay. In the Shahbandar ialuka are immense deposits 
of salt. 'J'he climate of the delta is cool and bracing in the 
winter months, hot in the summer, and during the floods most 
unhealthy. 

d'hc Indus formerly flowed down the middle of the Thal. 
basira, a \ illage in the centre of the Muzaffargarh Thai, was 
called bet basira ; and at Shahgarh, near the southern end 
(d' (he 'J'hal, a long lake is still extant which once formed the 
Indus bed. In 1800 the river at the apex of the delta divided 
into two main streams, known as the baghiar [ind Sita; but 
in [837 it had entirely deserted the former channel. The 
Khedewari passage also, which before 1819 was the highway 
of water traffle to Shahbandar, was in that year closed by an 
earth(juake. In 1837 the Kakaiwari, which had then increased 
from a shallow creek to a river with an average width at low 
water of 770 yards, was rcc'ognized as the highway ; but before 
1867 this also was completely blocked. In 1897 the river 
suddenly ( ut 3 miles inland, north of Rohri, destroying the 
cu]ti\atcd flelds and the iMando-Dahiro road, d'ando Nijabat 
on the right liank and Mithani on the left have been swe])t 
away four times and rebuilt farther off. For the present the 
Hajamro, whic h before 1845 navigable only by the smallest 
boats, is the main estuary of the Indus. The shape of the 
Hajamro is that ot a funnel, with the mouth to the sea ; on 
the east side of the entrance is a beacon 95 feet high, visible 
for 2 miles; and two welbmanned pilot boats lie inside the bar 
to point out the difficulties of navigation. 

The following facts illustrate further the shifting nature of 
the Indus. In 1845 (ihoral)ari, then the chief commercial 
town of the delta, was on the river bank ; but in 1848 the river 
deserted its bed. 'Fhe town of Keti was built on the new 
bank, d'he new' bank overflowed a few* years later, and a second 
Keti had to be built farther off. At present one of the chief 
obstructions to navigation is a series of rocks between Tatta 
and Bhiman-jo-pura, which, in 1846, were 8 miles inland. 
In 1863 a thousand acres of the Dhareja forest were swept 
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away. The rapidity and extent of the dostriK'tivc action in 
constant })rogrcss in the delta may be estimated from the far t 
that tmvcilcrs have counted lyv the reports as many as thirlrci] 
bank slips in a minute. Jn sonit' places the elephant grass 
(7//A/ does good servic'e by driving its roots very 

deeply (often g feet) into the ground, and thereby holding; 
it together. 

Tile entire course of the Indus in British territory, from 
Attock to the sea, lies within the zone of deficient rainfall, the 
annual average being nowhere higher than to inches. Cultiva¬ 
tion, therefore, is absolutely dejiendent ujion artificial irrigation, 
almost to as great an extent as in the typical example of Egyid. 
But the Indus is a less manageable river than the Nile. Its 
main channel is constantly shifting ; at only three plai'cs— 
Sukkur, Jerruck, and Kotri—arc the river banks permanent; 
and during the season of flood the melted snows of the 
liimalayas come down in an impetuous torrent which no 
embankment can restrain. From time immemorial this annual 
inundation, which is to Sind what the monsoons are to other 
parts of India, has been utilized as far as jiossible by an 
industrious peasantry, who lead the water over their fields by 
countless artificial channels. Many such channels, constructed 
in the days of native rule, extend 30 and even 40 miles from 
the river bank. Recently the systematic schemes of British 
engineers have added numerous perennial canals, such as 
the Jamrao, constructed on scientific princi[)les. The first 
recorded inundation of the Indus took place in 1833 ; another 
occurred in 1841 on a much larger scale. This flood was said 
to have been caused by the bursting of a glacier which formed 
over an accumulation of water in the Nubra d'so, into whii h 
there was a regular and steady flow from the surrfiunding 
hills. Eventually, the glacier was burst asunder by the jiressure, 
and the released floods poured down the Shyok valley, carrying 
everything before them. "J'here was another great flood in 
August, 1858, when the river rose 90 feet in a few hours, and 
the greater part of the private property in Naushahra canton¬ 
ment was destroyed. Lower down in its course considerable 
damage has been caused in Dera Giiazi Khan District, 
where protective works were undertaken. Of recent years the 
Indus has been embanked from above Kashmor to the mouth 
of the Began canal, a distance of more than 50 miles. The 
embankment has proved a great protection to the North-Western 
Railway, which here runs at right angles to the river. 

A full account of irrigation in Sind will be found in the 
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article on that Trovince. It must suffice in this place to give 
a list of th(* [)rincipal works, following the Indus downwards 
from the Ihmjab. The country has recently been surveyed 
with a view to a canal being led from Kalabagh down the 
Sind-Sagar 1 )oab, but the difficulties in the way are at present 
considerable. 1lie waters of the river are first utilized cjn 
a large scale in tht^ Indi’s Ixundatiox f,'AXAr,s, which water 
a narrow stri{) Ix'tween the Indus and the Sulaim^n mountains. 

I'he canals in this trac't have an aggregate length of 690 miles, 
of whi('h loS Ixive been ('onstructed under llritish rule. In 
I^liizaffargarh I )istrict the M uzat caroakh (h\XALs take off from 
the Indus and ('henab, and in the Native State of }>ahawalpur 
the (dienab and Sutlej, as well as the Indus, contribute to 
render cultivation ]K)Ssible. In vSind the following are the 
chief cxinal systems:—on the right or west bank, the Desert, 

I'nar W'ah, liegari, Sukkur, (ihar, and Western Nara : on the 
left or east, tlie Xara Su[)ply (.‘hannel, Mahi ^^\ah, Jamrao, 
a l)ran('h of the Eastern Kara, and the Eastkrn Nara with 
many distributaries, the ])rinc'ij)al being the Mithrao and Pinjari. 

Other iin])ortant canals are the Euleli with two mouths, the 
Nasrat, and the I )ad. The total area irrigated by canals from 
the Indus in 1903 4 was:—in the Punjab, 714 s([uare miles: 
in Sind, 4,925 s(]uare miles. 

As a channel of navigation, the Indus has disa[)pornted the N^viga- 
expectations that were at one time formed. P>ef()re British 
arms had c )nt}uere(l Sind and the Punjab, it was hoped that 
the fablvd wealth of (Tntral Asia might be brought by this 
course down to the sea. But, even so far as local traffic is 
concerncal, exyK'rience has proved in this case, as with most 
other Indian rivers, that the cheapness of water communication 
cannot compete' with the superior speed and certainty of rail- 
w;iys. Since the opening of the Indus Valley State Railway 
(now included in the North-Western system) in the autumn 
of 1878, navigation on the Indus, whether by steamer or by 
native boat, has greatly fallen off. The general character 
of the Indus trade may be inferred from the statistics of impewts 
and exjiorts into the Punjar by ‘rail and river,’ which refer 
only to traffic borne in part or wholly on the Indus. I'he 
original ‘Indus Flotilla,’ which was broken up in 1862, placed 
its first steamer on the river in 1835. In 1859 a company 
established another Indus flotilla in connexion with the Sind 
Railway, with which it was formally amalgamated in 1870, the 
joint head-(|uarters being removed to I^ihore. The railway 
flotilla was abolished in 1882-3. These were not the only flotilla 
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experiments on the Indus. In 1856 the Orientiil Inland Steam 
Company obtained a yearly subsidy of Rs. 50,000 from Govern¬ 
ment ' but, as the current proved too powerful for it.s steamers, 
the company stopped the traffic, and eventually collapsed. 

For the conservancy of the lower part of the river, Act I 
of 1863 (Bombay) provides for the registration of vessels, and 
the levy of j)ilotage fees by an officer called the Conservator 
and Registrar of the Indus, the sum realized being expended 
on the improvement of navigation’. A special export board, 
known as the Indus Commission, was constituted in 1901. 

The boats of the Indus are the dundo and zaurak^ both 
cargo-boats, the kau 7 ital^ or ferry-boats, and the diindi^ or 
fishing-boats. The cargo-boats are sometimes of Go tons 
burden, and when laden draw 4 feet of water, d'he state 
barges or jharnpiis of the Sind Mirs were built of teak, four- 
masted, and sometimes required crews of thirty men. 

Fish abound. At the mouths, the salt-water varieties include 
the Clupca neowhii^ a species of herring largely consumed along 
the coast and in the delta. The chief of the fresh-water varieties 
are the palla^ placed by Dr. Day under the C!upeidin\ and 
nearly allied to, if not identical with, the hilsa of the (ranges; 
and the divnhhro. The local consumjilion and also the export 
of dried paUa are very large, (dtters, turtles, j)or[)oises, waiter- 
snakes, and cro^'odiles of both species are numerous. 

[AWex OIL the Jfuius River (Karachi, 1901).] 

Jumna Canal, Western. —An imiiortant perennial irriga¬ 
tion work in the Punjab, taking off from the w'est bank of the 
river Jumna, and irrigating Ambala, Karnal, Hissar, Rohtak, 
and Delhi Districts, and jiarts of the Native States of I^atiala 
and jind. It is by far the oldest of the great canals in the 
Province, and originated in 135G, wdicn Firoz Shah 111 utilized 
the torrent-bed now known as the Chautang to conduct water 
to the royal gardens at Hissar and liansi. This was little 
more than a monsoon supply-channel, and after about m hundrtxl 
years w^ater ceased to flow farther than the lands of Kaithal. 
In 1568 the emperor Akbar re-excavated the work of Firoz 
Shah and brought a supply from the Jumna and the Somb into 
the Chautang, and so on to Hansi and Hissar. This w'as 
undoubtedly a perennial canal, as is testified by the ancient 
bridges at Karnal and Safidon, and the complete .set of w^ater- 
courses with which the canal was provided, besides the original 
sa 7 iad or working-plan of the canal which is still in existence 

’ The ludus Conservancy department and fees levied for its up-keep 
were abolished in March, 1906. 
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and promises a supply of water all the year round. A yet 
more ambitious scheme was undertaken in 1626 by All Mar- 
dan Khan, the engineer of the emperor Shah Jahan. The river 
suj)ply in the western branch of the Jumna was dammed up 
annually about 14 miles below the i)resent head-works of the 
canal, and the water led along the drainage line at the foot 
of the highland through Panipat and Sonepat to Delhi. 
Drainages and escapes were fairly well provided for ; and the 
Pulchaddar aqueduct, which took the canal across the Xajafgarh 
jhil drain near Delhi, was, for the time, a great engineering 
feat, and was retained, with slight modifications, when the 
branch was reojiened in 1819. d'he net revenue from the 
canal was reckoned equal to the maintenance (jf 12,000 horse. 
With the decay of the Delhi empire the up-keep of the canal 
was no longer attended to: water ceased to reach Hansi 
and Hissar in 1707, the flow on Firoz Shah's line at Safidon 
ceased in 1720, and the Delhi branch ceased to flow in 
1753-60. The Delhi branch was reopened in 1819, and the 
Ilansi iiranch in 1S25. The alignment of the canal was, how¬ 
ever, by no means satisfactory; and as early as 1846 it was 
noticed that the concentrated irrigation, the defective drainage, 
and the high banks which cut off the flow of the natural 
drainage of the country, all contributed to ra[)id deteriora¬ 
tion of the soil and decline in health of the people. wSaline 
efflorescence was rajiidly spreading, and the inhabitants of 
the waterlogged area were affected with chronic disorders 
of the liver and spleen. Between 1870 and 1882 various 
remodelling schemes were sanctioned, with the object of 
securing increased control over the supply and its distribution, 
greater facilities for navigation, and improved drainage ; and 
these liave re.sulted in the complete disappearance of the 
swam[).s and accumulations of water, and a most marked 
improvement in the health of the people. The Sirsa branch 
was sanctioned in 1888, and this and subsequent minor 
extensions have largely increased the irrigating capacity of the 
canal. No less than 200,000 acres were rendered secure in 
1896-7 by the .Sirsa branch alone. 

d'he head of the canal is at 'Fajcwala in Ambala District in 
30*^ 17' N. and 77^ 37' FT, about miles from the point 
where the river emerges from the lower hills. The river is 
here crossed by a weir 1,700 feet in length, flanked at each 
end by a scouring sluice and head regulator for the F^astern 
Jumna Canal on the left bank and for the Western Jumna 
Canal on the right, the full capacities authorized being 
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respectively 1,300 and 6,380 cubic feet per second. The 
Western Jumna Canal has thus a maximum discharge more 
than three times that of the average flow of the Thames at 
Teddington. Tor the first 14 miles of its course the canal 
runs almost entirely in the old west branch of the Jumna river. 
It then effects a junction with the Somb river, a masonry dam 
across which holds up the combined streams and forces them 
into the canal head at DadCipur, which is [provided with a 
regulator and a rapid a short distance below. After a farther 
course of about 3<S miles, chiefly in natural channels, there 
is at Indri a regulator with a lock and escape head, where the 
canal divides into the Sirsa branch and the new main line, 
d'he Sirsa branch has a ca])acity of 2,000 cubic feet per second, 
and runs for 115 miles, watering the arid tract of country 
between Indri and Sirsa. Some 31 miles farther on, the main 
line bifurcates into the Hansi and new 1 >elhi branches, d'lic 
Hansi branch has a length of 47 miles and a discharge of nearly 
2,000 culjic feet a second, and gives off the Ihitana bram h 
with a capacity of 700 cubic feet a second. The new Delhi 
branch has a capacity of 1,750 cubic feet a second and a length 
of 74 miles to the point where it meets the Okhla navigation 
canal at I )clhi. The total length of main canal and branc hes 
is 343 miles, of distributaries (major and minor) 1,797 miles, 
of drainage cuts 657 miles, of escapes 76 miles, and of mill 
channels 9 miles. The total area commanded by the canal is 
4,000 square miles, of which 3,300 square miles are cultivable. 
The average area of crops irrigated during the twenty years 
ending 1894-5 was 529 square miles, which rose in the four 
years ending 1903-4 to an average of 944 square miles ; and 
the work is estimated to irrigate altogether 1,259 scpiare miles, 
d'he capital outlay to the end of March, 1904 (excluding a 
contributi(3n of lakhs from the I^aUala State), was 172-7 
lakhs. The gross revenue for the three years ending Marcli, 
1904, averaged 23 lakhs, and the net revenue, after paying 
all interest charges and working expenses, 7-6 lakhs, or 
4-4 per cent, on the capital outlay, d'he main line and the 
new Dcilhi branch are navigal)le from the head-works to Delhi. 
The Hansi branch is navigable to wTere it meets the Southern 
Punjab Railway at Hansi. The expenditure on the i)rovision 
for navigation is estimated at 16 lakhs; and, although near 
Delhi there is a certain amount of boat traffic, and timber 
is largely rafted down the canal, this large exj)enditure has 
proved hitherto a financial loss, and the combination of 
navigation with irrigation a failure. There are flour-mills at 
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several of the falls; but the flour and the other mills at Delhi, 
which at one time were worked advantageously, are now closed, 
the water being too valuable to be used for this purpose. 

Sirhind Canal. —A perennial canal in the l^unjab, taking 
off from the Sutlej, and irrigating the high land between the 
Sutlej on the north-west and the Patiala and Ghaggar streams 
on the south-east, and extending as far south as the borders of 
Rnjputana, Bahawalpur, and the Bikaner State. The canal 
was constructed by Government, in association with the Native 
States of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind. The i)reliminary survey 
work was begun in 1867, and the canal was fcjrmally opened 
in 1882, though irrigation did not commence until 1 883. The 
area commanded by the canal is 8,320 square miles, of which 
4,027 are in British territory, and the remainder in the States 
of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Taridkot, and Kalsia. 'Phe head-works 
are at the town of Rupar, where the vSutlej issues from the 
Siwalik Hills into the ])lains. Here a weir 2,370 feet long 
crosses the river from bank to bank, having 12 arched under- 
sluices each of 20 feet span. Extending up-stream on the east 
bank is the canal head regulator, with 13 arched openings of 
21 feet span. About 500 feet farther up the river is the lock 
channel head, to admit of navigation between the river and 
canal. 'The crest of the weir is 7-J- feet higher than the canal 
bed, and along it extends a line of 586 falling shutters 6 feet 
high. When these are raised and the undcrsluices closed, the 
whole of the river supply is turned into the canal, and this is 
usually the case from early in October to the end of April. 
The main canal has for 39 miles a bed-width of 200 feet, with 
a dej^th c'f 11 feet, and can carry S,ooo cubic feet per second, 
or more than four times the ordinary flow of the Thames 
at d’eddington. At the 39th mile it divides into two large 
branches, the combined branch on the west and the I'atifda 
feeder (jn the east. The former, which has a bed-width of 
136 leet and a capacity of 5,200 cubic feet per second, stx^n 
divides again into two l^ranches. The northern of these, the 
Abohar braiK'h, runs parallel to the Sutlej through Ludhiana 
and Eeroze[)ore J^islricts, terminating after a course of 126 
miles at the town of Govindgarh. The southern or Bhatinda 
branch runs through Ludhiana District and Patiala territory, 
with a length of 100 miles. The irrigation from these two 
branches is mainly in British territory, and the administration 
is entirely under the British Government, which retains all 
the revenue derived from them. They receive between them 
64 per cent, of the supply of the main line. The l^atiala feeder, 
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the eastern of the two large branches into which the main line 
bifurcates, runs to the town of Tatiala, having a bed-width 
of 75 feet, and a capacity of 3,000 cubic feet per second. On 
its way it gives off to the south the three Native State branches, 
the Kotla (94 miles long), the Ghaggar (54 miles), and the 
Choa (25 miles). These three branches irrigate almost ex¬ 
clusively native territory, and the distributaries and irrigation 
arrangements are under the Native States, who receive the 
whole of the canal revenue; but the Patiala feeder and the 
branches are maintained by an officer of the Canal department 
as agent for the States, who distributes the water according to 
a fixed allotment, Patiala taking 83 per cent., Nabha 9 per 
cent., and Jind 8 per cent. 

The distributaries were constructed so as to penetrate the 
border of every irrigated village, and thus to save the people 
the expen>e of making long watercourses and the difficulty of 
taking them through the land of other villages. This system, 
though expensive to construct and maintain, has been repaid 
by the rapidity with whi(T irrigation has si)read over the coun¬ 
try, As during the cold season the whole of the river supply 
is turned into the canal, it was necessary to provide a substitute 
on the canal for the river navigation thus closed Accortlingly 
the main line, the combined branch, and 48 miles of the Abo- 
har branch were provided with k)cks at the falls; and from the 
48th mile of the Abohar branch a special navigation canal to 
the Sutlej near Ferozepore, 47 miles long, was constructed with 
a branch 4 miles long to Ferozepore. d'he Patiala feeder was 
also made navigable as far as Patiala. There is, however, 
little navigation along the branches, though the main line from 
Rupar to the North-’WTxstern Railway is much used, and brings 
down a considerable amount of timber from the hills, d'here 
are 25 flour-mills at different falls along the branches. dTe 
greater part of the main line and branches is bordered by rows 
of trees, and the strip of land reserved for spoil or borrow pits 
is generally covered with plantations. A telegraph line extends 
from the canal head down the main line, the two Ihitish 
branches, the Patiala feeder, and part of the two longer 
Native State branches. Since 1896-7 the area irrigated has in 
only one year fallen below 1,560 square miles: the greatest 
area irrigated was 2,142 square mWes in 1^99-1900, of which 
1,452 were in British territory. The total cost of construction 
to the end of 1903-4 has been 388-7 lakhs, of which 247-7 lakhs 
w'as paid by the Government, and 141 lakhs by the three 
Phulkian States. Of tlie cost of the head-works and main 
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line, the Government paid 64 per cent, and the Phulkian 
States contributed 36 per cent. The Government defrayed 
the whole cost of the British branches, and the Native States 
that of their branches. The charges for annual maintenance 
are divided in the same way. 

The gross revenue on the British branches averages about 
28 lakhs, and the net revenue 20 lakhs. On the Native States 
branches the gross revenue averages about 12*5 lakhs, and the 
net revenue about 7 lakhs. The return on the British capital 
outlay was as high as io-8 per cent, in 1897 -8, and averaged 
8 per cent, during the six years ending 1902-3. On the Native 
States capital outlay the return for these six years averaged 
5*3 per cent, d'his canal is now not only a successful com- 
merc'ial scheme paying a handsome })rorit, but its advantages 
in years of drought are incalculable. It saves from famine a 
large trad of country and alsc) })rovides fcjod for exportation. 
Since 1896-7 it has been steadily paying off the accumulated 
int(Test c harges, d'he tract of country irrigated is now traversed 
in all dirc'ctions by several different lines of railway, some of 
which would not have been re(|uired if no canal was in exis¬ 
tence. 

Bari Doab Canal.— A perennial irrigation canal in the 
I'unjab, taking off from the left bank of the Ravi, and watering 
the Districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, and Lahore in the Bari 
Doab or trac't of country between the IRtas and Ravi. The 
present unck-rtaking originated in a project for the improve¬ 
ment of an older work, the Hasli canal, constructed about the 
year 1633 by Alt Mardfin Khan, the famous engineer of the 
emj)eror Shah Jahan. After the occupation of Lahore in 1846, 
Major Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala) turned his 
attention at once to this jiroject, and set on foot the necessary 
surveys, d'he jirogress of the work was interrupted by the 
outbreak of war. After annexation the work was pressed on, 
because the immediate construction of the canal was regarded 
as almost a matter of political nece.ssity to provide employment 
for the disbanded Sikh soldiers, who, having their homes in 
the centre of the tract, would otherwise have had little en¬ 
couragement to turn to agriculture. The alignment of the 
Hasli canal proved on examination to be so defective that the 
officers in charge decided upon the adoption of an entirely 
independent line, parts only of the original channel being 
utilized as distributaries. Irrigation began in 1860-1, but the 
present permanent weir and other regulating head-wwks were 
not completed till after 1875. The head-wwks are at the 
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village of Madhopur in Gurdaspur District, where the river is 
crossed by a weir 2,700 feet long. The canal is capable of 
carrying 6,500 cubic feet per second: the highest average su})- 
ply in the hot season is 4,850, while in the cold season it varies 
from 1,270 to 2,170 cubic feet per second. The main line 
terminates at its 31st mile, there separating into the Kasur and 
main branches. 'I'he Kasur branch 7 miles lower down gives 
off the Sobraon branch, and the main branch after 25 miles 
gives off the Lahore branch, the four branches following the 
crests of the ridges into which the tract is divided by its 
natural drainage, d’he total length of the main and branch 
canals is 369 miles, and there are 1,591 miles of distriiiutaries, 
from which water is brought u[)on the fields by means of water¬ 
courses constructed and maintained by the cultivators. The 
canal is not navigable. The rainfall is greatest in the ujiper 
part of tlie system, which has necessitated a sjiecial system of 
irrigation in Gurdaspur District and in the jiortion of Amritsar 
District north of the North-W'estern Railway on the Kasur and 
Sobraon branches. In that tract the distributaries are c losed 
during the cold season after a watering has been given for sow¬ 
ing the spring crops, the winter rains with some helj) from wells 
being sufficient io mature those crops. The water thus set free 
has been utdized in extending irrigation in the driest part of 
Lahore District, where it borders on Montgomery—a tract for 
which it would otherwise have been impossible to provide a 
perennial sup])ly. I'he gross area commanded by the canal is 
2,710 sejuare miles in Gurdaspur, Amritsar, and Laluire Dis¬ 
tricts. The lovser portion of the Doab in Montgomery and 
Multan is not irrigated, as there is not sufficient water avail¬ 
able in the Ravi during the winter. The area irrigated was 
297 sc]uare miles in i860, 677 square jniles in 1880-1, 1,346 
square miles in 1900-1, and 1,464 scpiare miles in 1903 4. 
The total capital ex]>enditurc (exclusive of interest) up to the 
end of 1903-4 was 197 lakhs, 'fhe gross income fa- that year 
was about 33 lakhs, or, inclusive of the increase of land re\eniie 
due to irrigation (which is credited to the canal in the ac¬ 
counts), 36 lakhs, d'he working expenses amounted to i i 
lakhs, leaving a net profit of 25 lakhs, or 12-68 ])er cent, on 
the cajiital outlay. 

Chenab Canal, Lower.- —A perennial canal in the Punjab, 
taking off from the left bank of the Chenab river and watering 
the tract between it and the Ravi. The greater part of thi.s 
area was before the introduction of irrigation a desolate region, 
unpeopled except for a race of pastoral nomads known as 
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Janglis. The land was for the most part Government waste, 
and was thus adapted for colonization on a scale hitherto 
untried in the history of India, if not of the world. The 
original work was designed as a small inundation canal and 
opened as such in 1887, but in 1889 decided to convert 

it into a perennial canal of the first magnitude. The head- 
works of the canal are at Khanki, a village in (iujranwala 
District, 8 miles below Wazlrabad. Here there is a weir 
across the river, by which the supply to the canal is regulated 
and controlled. The main line of the canal has a bed-width 
of 250 feet, and has been run with a depth of about ri feet 
and a discharge of 11,000 cubic feet per second, or about 
six times the ordinary flow of the Thames at Teddington. 
This weir was commenced in 1890 and completed in 1892. 
The largest branch of the canal, the Gugera, carrying about 
one-half of the total supply, takes off from the left bank of the 
main line at the 28th mile. It has a length of 55 miles 
and then bifurcates into two subsidiary branches, the Gugera 
Lower and the Luralla, with lengths of 77 and 46 miles 
respectively. On the right bank, not far from the same off¬ 
take, is the Kot Nikka branch with a length of 18 miles. The 
extreme length of the main line is 40 miles, and it then 
divides into the Jhang, Rakh, and Mian All branches. I'he 
Jhang is the second largest branch of the system, and carries 
about 3,000 cubic feet per second. Its length is about 62 
miles, before it bifurcates into the Jhang Lower (38 miles) and 
the B how aria miles long). The lengths of the Rakh and 
Mian Ali are 55 and 27 miles respectively. The total length 
of the main channels is 426 miles. For the distribution of 
the water-sup})ly from the branches to the watercourses which 
directly irrigate the land there w^ere, at the end of IQ03-4, 
2,323 miles of distributaries ; and for the villages colonized by 
Government there had been constructed ab(mt 11,000 miles of 
w'atercourses. The total area commanded by the canal at the 
end of 1903-4 was 5,255 square miles in Ciujranw'ala, Lahore, 
Jhang, and Montgomery Districts, of which 3,0()8 s(|uare 
miles were irrigated, an area which is capable of substantial 
increase. I'he total area of Government waste in the Dofib is 
about 3,817 square miles, of which 2,827 square miles of land 
commanded by the canal had been allotted by the end of 
^903“-4. The grantees are divided into three classes—capi¬ 
talists, yeomen, and peasants ; the greater part of the land has 
been distributed to peasants, who are by far the most satis¬ 
factory tenants. For the purpose of allotment the whole of 
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the Government waste has been divided into squares, the side 
of each square being i,ioo feet and the area about 28 acres. 
A peasant’s grant consists of from one-half to three squares, 
a yeoman’s of four or five, and a capitalist’s of any number 
fr(an five to twenty or more; and each settler is practically 
guaranteed water for the annual irrigation of a certain per¬ 
centage of his holding. 'I'he Government retains the pro¬ 
prietary rights in the land, and the colonists are its tenants, 
the peasants for a term of years, the yeomen with right of 
continued occupancy so long as they pay their assessment, 
while the capitalists have also the right to purchase proprietary 
rights in their tenancy after the lapse of a certain period. 
There are also tenures which carry the liability to provide 
a certain number of camels for military service. For the 
purpose of distributing the land and of settling the colonists 
in villages, a special Colonization officer has been a{)pointed 
with head-quarters at Lyallpur. 7 'here were 1,423 villages in 
1903-4, the average size being about 50 squares or 1,400 
acres. The population of the colony at the Census of 1901 
was 782,690, and may ultimately reach two and a half millions. 
A railway for the transport of produce has been constructed, 
running the whole length of the Doab from \\’a/Jrabad to 
Khanevval, and several feeder-lines are under consideration. 
The capital cost of the canal up to the end of 1903 -4 was 
about 280 lakhs. The canal earned a large revenue even 
while under construction, while the profits in 1903-4 amounted 
to 24 per cent, on the capital invested. The gross and net 
revenue derived therefrom in that year amounted to a!)Out 84 
and 66 lakhs respectively. By 1913 the net revenue is likely 
to be very considerably increased, and the interest on the 
capital invested may amount to 30 per cent., while the value 
of the crops raised in a year is estimafed to rise to 650 lakhs. 
The canal has thus not only enormously relieved the pressure 
of population in the congested Districts of the Punjab, but has 
proved a most remunerative investment, besides adding largely 
to the general wealth of the country. An extensive teK*graph 
system runs from the head of the canal down its main line and 
branches, and along some of its larger distributaries, thus 
facilitating rapid regulation of supply. 

Jhelum Canal, Lower. —A perennial irrigation work in 
the Punjab now approaching completion. It takes off from 
the left bank of the Jhelum, and will eventually supply 
perennial irrigation to the whole of the country lying between 
the Jhelum and Chenab rivers, west of a line joining the town 
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of Miani on the Jhelum with Pindi Bhattian on the Chenab. 
The head of the canal is near the village of Mong RasQl in 
Gujrat District, d'he river is dammed by a weir 4,100 feet 
long, and a regulator across the head of the canal takes the 
form of a bridge of 8 spans of 24^ feet each. The main line 
has a bed-width of 140 feet and will have when running full 
a de}>lh of 7*5 feet, and a discharge of 3,800 cubic feet per 
second, or twice the flow of the Thames at Teddington. 
'J"he Shah})ur branch will take off at about the 28th mile of 
the main line. This branch has been designed to take up 
the irrigation now performed in Shahpur District by the 
existing Imperial, Provincial, and privately owned inundation 
canals. After a course of 39 miles, in which it gradually 
ap[)roaches the centre of the highlands of the Doab, the canal 
bifurcates into two main branches, watering the northern and 
southern })ortions of the Doab res{)ecti\'ely. The total length 
of the main line and main branches is about 167 miles, and 
about 960 miles of distributing channels will be constructed, 
d'he canal will protect an area of 2,400 square miles, and is 
exf)ected to irrigate annually about 1,200 square miles. Of 
2,400 square miles protected, about 850 are Government waste, 
which it is intended to turn into an immense horse-breeding 
colony for the supply of remounts to the Indian army. For 
this p)ur[)ose the greater portion has been leased out to colon¬ 
ists on the condition of their keeping an approved brood mare, 
and other areas have been reserved for j)ublic and private 
breeding establishments and horse runs. The work of colon¬ 
ization is under an officer of the Indian Civil Service, who has 
his head-quarters at Sargodha in Shahj)ur District. The land 
has been divided into sejuares of nearly 28 acres each, and one 
brood mare has to be maintained for every 2\ squares. A rail¬ 
way has been constructed from Malakwal on the Sind-Sagar line 
to Shorkot on the Lyallpur-Khanewal line, affording facilities for 
the immigration of colonists and the export of produce. 

Pdaborate precautions have been taken to prevent water¬ 
logging of the soil by over-irrigation. The depth at which 
spring-water is found below' the surface of the ground has been 
carefully observed over the whole of the commanded area, and 
the country has been divided into three zones according to 
these depths. Where the spring-level is 40 feet or more below 
the surface, 50 per cent, of the gross area commanded may be 
irrigated ; w'here the depth lies betw’een 25 and 40 feet, 40 per 
cent, of the area wall be irrigated ; and where the w^ater is 
nearer to the surface than 25 feet, only 25 per cent, will be 
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allowed perennial irrigation, and powers have been reserved to 
reduce these supplies if they should be found to be in excess 
of requirements. On the Shahpur branch 50 per cent, of the 
area will be irrigated. 

The canal was opened on October 30, 1901 ; and irrigation 
is now well advanced, cxcej)t on the Shahpur branch, the 
construction of which has only just been commenced. It is 
estimated that this canal will cost when finished 187-5 lakhs, 
and will give a return of 15-8 per cent, on the capital spent 
upon it, and that ten years after completion the net revenue 
will exceed the interest charges by 192 lakhs. 

Shahpur Inundation Canals. —A system of inundation 
canals in the Punjab, fed from the Jhclum river and mainly 
situated in Shahpur District. About sixteen of them are 
owned by private persons and six by Government. Of the 
latter three are classed as Imperial and two as Provincial, while 
one, the Pind Dadan Khan Canal in Jhelum District, has 
recently been made over to the municipal committee of 
Pind Dadan Khan for management. The three Imperial 
canals lie wholly in the Shahpur tahsll^ and are developments 
of a canal dug in 1864 by Colonel Sir William Davies, to 
supply water to the civil station of Shahpur. In 1870 Govern¬ 
ment acquired this canal and added two new canals. The 
Imperial canals c(;mmand an area of 105 square miles and 
irrigate 50 square miles a year on an average, yielding a net 
revenue at Rs. 50,000, or 24 per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Of the two Provincial canals the largest is the Raniwah, an old 
native canal which had fallen into disuse and was reopened in 
1870-1. It commands 72 srjuare miles in the Bhera tahsll 
and irrigates 30 square miles annually, yielding a net revenue 
of Rs. 11,000. It has extinguished its capital cost and yielded 
a net profit of 4-1 lakhs to Government. The Corbynwah, 
constructed in 1879, irrigates about 4,500 acres, mostly grass 
lands, in the Khushab tahsll on the right bank of th(' jhelum. 

The Pind Dadan Khan Canal does not pay expenses, but 
it supplies the town with sweet water. It [)erforms a small 
amount of irrigation as well, the area irrigated in 1904-5 
having been 395 acres. The private canals have a total length 
of about 227 miles and irrigate 87 square miles. Many of 
them are old canals which had silted up and were re-excavated, 
under Sir Donald McNabb and other Deputy-Commissioners 
of the District, by owners or lc.ssees to irrigate their own lands. 
They also irrigate the lands of other persons on payment of 
a water rate. As noted in the article on the Lower Ihelum 
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Canal, most of these inundation canals will cease to exist as 
such when the Shahpur branch of the Lower Jhelum Canal 
is constructed. 

Sutlej Canals, Upper.— An Imperial system of four in¬ 
undation canals in the Punjab, known as the Katora, Khanwah, 
Upper Sohag, and Lower Sohag (or Lower Sohag and Para) 
Canals. They take off from the right bank of the river Sutlej, 
and irrigate the low-lying land bounded on the north by the 
old dry bed of the Peas, which separates it from the tracts 
commanded by the Bari iJoab Canal, d'he tract commanded 
by the Katora Canal lies in Lahore District, and the remainder 
in Montgomery. 

The canals existing at the end of 1903-4 aggregated 325 
miles in length with 394 miles of distributaries, and carried an 
aggregate suj)ply of 4.935 cubic feet per second. During the 
five years ending 1903-4 they irrigated an average annual area 
of 409 s(juare miles and yielded an average grexss revenue of 
3-5 lakhs or, inclusive of the land revenue due to irrigation 
(which is credited to the canals in the accounts), 5*4 lakhs per 
annum. The average annual working ex[)enses during the 
same period were 3-6 lakhs. There was, therefore, an annual 
I)r(Tu of 1-8 lakhs. No capital expentliture was recorded 
against the canals till 1854-5; u[) to the end of 1903-4 it 
has amounted to 17 lakhs. 

The Katora ('anal has a bed-width of 55 feet, and an 
authorized ilischarge of 685 cubic feet per second. It was 
made in 1870-1, and follows the bed of a nullah for 21 miles, 
when it separates into three channels called the l^akhoki, Atari, 
and ('hunian distributaries. The Khanwah has a bed-width of 
65 feet, and an authorized full supply of 1,290 cubic feet per 
second. The date of first opening is not known : it is, how¬ 
ever, recorded that the canal was improved by Mirzai Khan, 
a minister of the emperor Akbar ; but it was neglected by his 
successors, and silted up. In the time of Ranjit Singh, Diwan 
Radha Ram repaired the head and cleared the channel, and 
the canal flowed from 1807 to 1823. It was again neglected 
till 1841, when Fakir (Tiragh-ud-din, under the orders of 
Maharaja Sher Singh, had the canal repaired, and it was in 
flow when taken over liy the Irrigation deixirtment on the 
annexation of the Punjab. The Upper Sohag Canal has a 
bed-width of 60 feet, and an authorized discharge of r.540 
cubic feet per second. It appears to have been made in 1827, 
and worked till 1840, when it was neglected; and nothing 
further was done to it till 1855, when, the canal having been 
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taken over by the Irrigation department, the channel was again 
put into working order. The Lower Sohag Canal has a bed- 
width of yo feet, and an authorized discharge of 1,420 cubic 
feet per second. It may be said to date from 1816, when the 
first attempt to irrigate was made by means of a dam across 
the Sohag nullah, which caused it to overflow its banks. In 
1831 another dam was made, and the water was led on to the 
lands of Jawand Singh at Dipalpur, who is said to have of)- 
tained a large return from the water. After some fighting the 
dam was demolished in 1835; and from that date the canal 
existed only in name, irrigation being effected on only 3,000 
acres by lifts by means of a narrow cut 20 feel wide. In 
1885-6 the present regular canal was opened. The canal 
follows generallv the Sohag nullah for 33 miles, till it gives off 
the Para nullah. The canal continues in the form of two 
branches, one along the Para nullah and the other along the 
Sohag nullah. The channel, however, was not formed in the 
bed, but consists of an artificial cut, whi('h is crossed and re¬ 
crossed by the tortuous dry nullahs. The canal was constructed 
mainly for the purpose of bringing under cultivation 142 
square miles of Government waste. 'Phis area was ('olonized 
by allotting parcels of land to chosen jieasants from adjacent 
over-populated Districts. hor the purpose of allotment the 
land was divided into squares, 27-7 acres in area, and each 
allotment consisted of 4 sejuarcs or 111 acres. The canals 
being dry in the cold season the colonists were required to 
construct wells, at least one well [ler holding being necessary. 

Grey Canals.— A system of inundation canals in the Punjab, 
taking off from the south bank of the .Sutlej and irrigating the 
low-lying tracts of Ferozepore District, d'hey take their name 
from Colonel L. J. H. Grey, under wht^e orders, as Deputy- 
Commissioner of the District, they were constructed. The 
work was begun in 1875-6, when 11 canals were made ; the 
number was increased to 13 in 1883 ; and in 1885, after 
the incorporation of the Fazilka iahsil in PTTozepore Di>trict, 
two of the canals were remodelled and extended so as to 
irrigate this tahsil. In addition to these, a new' canal, named 
Kingwah, has just been completed at a cost of 17 lakhs, 
d'he 14 canals as they now exist vary in length from 28 to 107 
miles, in bed-width from 30 to 80 feet, and in discharge from 
283 to 640 cubic feet per second. Their total length is 1,034 
miles, and their aggregate discharge 6,340 cubic feet per 
second. Being inundation canals, they run only when the 
Sutlej is at a sufficient height. Up to and including 1905-6 
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the total cost on original works has been 11*6 lakhs (exclusive 
of the r-7 lakhs spent on the new Kingwah Canal), and on re¬ 
pairs and establishment 23-4 lakhs. The average area irrigated 
during the five years ending 1905-6 was 277 square miles. 
The canals are remarkable as being constructed and main¬ 
tained on the co-operative system without any direct aid from 
(Government, except a small grant towards the cost of estab¬ 
lishment in I\azilka which has been stopj>ed since the last 
settlement (1902). The excavation work was performed by 
the agriculturists whose lands the ('anal was to benefit, super¬ 
vised by the ordinary revenue staff of the District. vSince 
1881 the special establishment re(}uired for their ui>keep has 
been met by a charge of 3 to 4 annas per ghutnao (five-sixths of 
an acre) ; and the annual silt clearance and other works have 
been carried out at the cxjiense of the irrigators at the average 
rate of 8 to 10 annas [ler irngntcd ghumao. In addition to these 
charges for maintenance, a royalty of 12 annas per ghumao of 
superior, and 6 annas j)er ghumao of inferior, crops is taken 
by (JO^'ernment. 

Ghaggar Canals. —An Imperial system of minor canals in 
the Punjab, taking off from the CGhaggar. Owing to the 
waste of water in the lakes and swamps of that river, and the 
insanitary condition to which the low-lying lands in the valley 
below Sirsa were reduced, it was agreed between the British 
Government and the State of Bikaner that the Dhaniir lake, 
about 8 miles from Sirsa, should be converted into a reser\oir 
by the construc'tion of a masonry weir at C)tu, and that irrigation 
should b(; effected by two canals, the northern and southern, 
taking off from each end of the weir, with a combined capacity 
of 1,000 cubic feet per second. Phe Bikaner State was to 
siiare the ('anal supjilies and meet a proportionate ])art of the 
cost. 'Phe ('anals were constructed with famine labour in 
i8(;6 7, and began to irrigate in the monsoon of 1897. The 
areas commanded in British and Bikaner territory are 130 and 
117 scjiiare miles, and the irrigable areas are 53 and 35 square 
miles, respectively. 'Phere are 95 miles of main canals and 24 of 
distributaries; and the total ca})ital outlay to the end of March, 
1904, was 6*3 lakhs, of which 2*8 lakhs was debited to Bikaner, 
d'hese canals are never likely to show any return on their capital 
cost, as only part of the irrigated area is assessed to canal occu¬ 
piers’ rates, the remainder being a.s.sessed to land revenue only. 

Sutlej Inundation Canals, Lower. —An Imperial system 
of inundation canals in the 1'unjab, taking off from the right 
bank of the Sutlej and irrigating part of Multan District. They 
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were for the most part constructed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century by the Daudputras, a powerful tribe who 
were in possession of this part of the country from the down¬ 
fall of the Mughals to the rise of Ranjit Singh \ but one of 
the largest, the Diwanwah, was excavated in 1831 by Diwan 
Sawan Mai, who also enlarged and improved several others. 
Excluding the Hajiwah canal, whose history is se})arate from 
that of the rest, there were in 1850 nineteen of these canals ; 
these, however, have been gradually amalgamated, and in 
1903 there were only three, the Mailsi, Muhammadwah- 
Sardarwah, and Bahawalwah-Lodhran canals, of which the 
last two will probably be amalgamated, d'he gross cultivable 
area commanded by these canals is 1,414 square miles, of 
which 424 are at present irrigable. The canals generally 
flow from April to October ; but since the Sir hind CAnal 
came into lull operation the supply of water at the commence¬ 
ment and end of the flood season has been considerably re¬ 
duced, and the actual area irrigated in the five years ending 
i903~4 only 263 square miles. The normal autumn crop 
is sown and matured with canal water alone; but for the sjiring 
harvest only the preliminary waterings required for jiloughing 
and sowing arc given from the canal, and further irrigation is 
supplied from wells, d'he maximum discharge is 5,000 cubic 
leet per second, and the total length of main canals is 394 miles 
and of distributaries 328 miles. Properly designed channels 
are only of recent construction, and have still to be provided 
on the Mailsi canal. Until recently canal clearance was effected 
by the labour of the cultivators : this system was, however, 
finally abolished in 1903 and rates are now paid. No capital 
account is kept for these canals. The gross revenue during 
the three years ending 1903-4 averaged 3-8 lakhs and the 
net revenue Rs. 83,000. 

The Hajiwah canal is included in the Lower Sutlej system. 
It was a private canal constructed in the time of Ranjit Singh, 
and its administration was taken over by Government in 1888 
in consequence of the mismanagement of the owners. This 
action was authorized by the terms of a deed executed in 1886, 
under which Government had given the owners a grant of 
60,000 acres of land served by the canal, and it was upheld by 
the Privy Council in 1901. The canal has a bed-width of 
30 feet, an average supply during the flood sea.son of 500 cubic 
feet j)er second, and a length of 39 miles. The average area 
irrigated is only 53 square miles, as the alignment is defective. 

Sidhnai Canal. —An irrigation work in the Punjab, taking 
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off from the left bank of the Ravi and watering part of Multan 
District. It derives its name, meaning ‘straight,’ from a 
remarkable reach of the Ravi, which extends in a perfectly 
straight cutting for 10 or 12 miles from Tulamba to Sarai 
Sidhu. It was opened for irrigation in 1886. The head-works 
consist of a weir 737 feet long, built across this reach. The 
main line has a bed-width of 90 feet and a maximum discharge 
of 1,820 cubic feet per second ; after 30 miles it divides into 
two large distributaries, which between them take nearly one- 
third of the whole supply. The very short length of the canal 
conqiared with the area irrigated is one cause of its financial 
success, d'here are in all thirteen main distributary channels 
taking off from the main line, and three subsidiary canals which 
take off from the river above the dam. The gross area com¬ 
manded is 595 square miles, of which the greater part was 
Government waste, and was settled by colonists brought from 
various parts of the I’unjab, the land being given out for the 
most parts in 90-acre plots. Although the whole of the w'ater 
in the Sidhnai reach can be turned into the canal, the Ravi in 
the winter is often absolutely dry, owing to the supply taken by 
the bari Doab Canal, so that the spring crop has to be matured 
by the aid of wells. I'he average area irrigated during the 
three years ending 1903-4 was 190 scjuare miles. I'he capital 
outlay up to the end of 1903-4 was about 13 lakhs, and the 
average annual profit more than 11 per cent. 

Chenab Inundation Canals. —A system of inundation 
canals in the Punjab, taking off from the left bank of the 
(dienab below its ccuifluence with the Ravi, and irrigating part 
of the Multan and Shujabad tahsils of Multan District. They 
were for the most part constructed by the Pathan rulers of 
Multan and Shujabad, and were once thirteen in number; but 
by amalgamation the heads in the river have been reduced 
to four, the Mattithal, Wall Muhammad, Sikandarabad, and 
Sikandarwah. As the canal-irrigated land is much lower than 
the river-level in July and August, the outer banks of the 
canals are made specially high and strong to keep the flood- 
waters from pouring over the cultivated land, and in certain 
lengths of the river embankments have been constructed. In 
this way there is a chain of protection about 80 miles long on 
the east bank of the river. The maximum discharge of the 
canals is 5,200 cubic feet per second: there are 252 miles of 
main canals and 46 miles of Government distributaries. Until 
recently water was taken from the main canal entirely by private 
watercourses, but the construction of properly aligned distri- 
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butaries is now in progress. The system by which the cultivators, 
in lieu of paying for the water, provided labour for silt clear¬ 
ance has recently been abolished, and occupiers’ rates imposed. 
No capital account is kept for these canals, d'he gross revenue 
during the three years ending 1903-4 averaged 3-3 lakhs yearly, 
and the net revenue Rs. 47,000. The average area irrigated 
during the six years ending 1903—4 was 214 square miles. 

Muzaffargarh Canals. —An Imperial system of inundation 
canals in the Punjab, taking off from the left bank of the Indus 
and the right bank of the Chenab, and irrigating iK)rtions of 
Muzaffargarh District. They were for the most part constructed 
by the native rulers of the District, and improved by Sawan 
Mai, governor under Ranjit Singh. After annexation the canals 
remained for many years under the management of the Deputy- 
Commissioner, and were transferred to the Canal (U'partment 
as a ‘ minor’ work in 1880. dlie system of canal clearance by 
the labour of the cultivators was finally abolished in 1903, when 
occupiers’ rates were introduced, d'he Indus series, which is 
by far the more important of the two, consists of eight canals 
with an aggregate length of 1,138 miles of main, branc'h, and 
distributary channels, and a total average discharge of 2,570 
cubic feet per second. There are five canals in the (dienab 
series, with a total length of 232 miles, and a discharge of 
740 cubic feet per second. The gross area commanded by 
the canals is 1,205 square miles, of which 1,055 are cultivable 
and 547 irrigable, the area irrigated during the five years end¬ 
ing 1903-4 averaging 457 s(|uare miles, of whi('h 3^6 scpiare 
miles were watered from the Indus. To protec't the irrigated 
country, embankments have been constructed, stretching for 
119 miles along the Indus and for 40 miles along the Chenfib. 
No capital account is kept for the system. The gross revenue 
in 1903 4 was 6 lakhs and the net revenue 3*3 lakhs. 

Indus Inundation Canals.- An Imperial system of in¬ 
undation canals in the Punjab, taking off from the west bank of 
the Indus, and irrigating part of Dcra (Ihazi Khan District. 
They are fourteen in number and cover a river frontage of 
175 miles, protecting a low-lying narrow' strij) of country from 
6 to 16 miles wide, knowm as the Sind. These w'ere mostly 
constructed by the Miiani chiefs and other native rulers, and 
were greatly improved by Sawan Mai, governor under Ranjit 
Singh. Five, however, were constructed by Baloch chiefs in 
1862-3 l^he use of their tribal lands, but proving a financial 
failure w'ere bought up by Government. 'Phe gross area com¬ 
manded is 1,374 square miles, of w'hich 661 are cultivable. 
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The greatest area of crops matured is 348 square miles, and 
the average about 300 square miles. The normal period of 
flow is from the beginning of May to the end of September ; 
consequently, while the autumn crop is matured entirely by 
canal water, the suj)ply in the spring harvest is sufficient only 
for ploughing and sowing, after which wells are used. The 
average discharge of the whole series is 2,400 cubic feet per 
second. There are 680 miles of main canals and branches, of 
which 108 have been constructed under British rule, 75 miles of 
distributaries, and 7 of drainage cuts and escapes. As the irri¬ 
gated tract is below the flood-level of the Indus, a system of 
embankments 75 miles long has been built, and also works for 
training the river and protecting the irrigation works. I'he 
('apital sum e\j)ended from 1854 to the end of March, 1904, is 
8-6 lakhs. Until 1897 there was [)ractically no net revenue; 
in that year, by the revised settlement of Uera (lhazi Khan 
District, the indirect revenue was substantially increased and 
a low occupier's rate imposed. The gross revenue for 1903-4 
was 4*1 lakhs and the net revenue i lakh, or ii-88 j^er cent, on 
the capital expenditure. A considerable income is derived 
from Oovernment lands on the Dhundi canal. 

Bari Doab. —A or ‘tract between two rivers’ (the 

Beas and Ravi) in the Iffinjab, lying between 29'^ 22' and 
32^ 30' N. and 71*^ 6' and 75' 58' K., and comprising 
Amritsar District and portions of Gurdaspur, Lahore, Mont¬ 
gomery, and Multan, d'he name was formed by the Mughal 
emperor Akbar, by combining the iirst syllables of the names 
of the two rivers. 

Bhattiana. A tract of country in the Punjab, lying between 
29' 15' and 30' 15' N. and 74''' o' and 75' 45' E., and comprising 
the valley of the (ihaggar from Faiehabad in Hissar District 
to Bhatnair in the State of Bikaner, together with an undefined 
[lortion of the dry t:ountry stretching north-west of the Ghaggav 
towards the old bank of the Sutlej. For its physical aspects 
see Hissar Disi kict. Roughly speaking, the tract is bounded 
on the east by Hariana, on the south and west by the Bikaner 
desert, while on the north its boundary includes Bhatinda in 
Patirda, and may be taken as roughly corresponding to the line 
of the Southern Punjab Railway. Bhattiana de^i^es its name 
from the Bhattis, a collection of Muhammadan tribes claiming 
Rajput origin, who also gave their name to Bhatnair. 

Pearly in the fourteenth century the wild country held by 
the Bhattis and Mains (Minas) was attached to Abohau, 
a dependency of Dipalpur; and the daughter of Rana Mai, 
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the Bhatti chief, was married to Si pah SaLlr Rajab, and in 
1309 became the mother of Inroz Shah III. The Bhatti 
chiefs seem to have maintained a position of semi-independence 
for a considerable time. Rai Hansu, Bhatti, son of Khul 
Chain, was employed under Mubarak Shah II against Pulad 
in 1430 and 1431. Later, the Bhatti chief Ahmad Khan, 
who had risen to great }K)wer and had 20,000 horse under 
him, defied prince Bayazid in the reign of Bahlol Lodi, and, 
though at first victorious, was eventually defeated and killed. 
Mirza Kamran was employed against the Bhattis in 1527, and 
they seem to have been reduced to complete subjection by 
the Mughals, for nothing is heard of them until the decay of 
the Delhi empire. For twenty-four years after 1750 Bhattiana 
was harassed by the Sikhs and Bhattis in turn, until in 1774 
Amar Singh, the Raja of Patiala, conquered it. But Patiala 
was unable to hold the tract, and lost the whole of it (Rania 
in 1780-3, Fatehabad in 1784), the Bhatti reconciuest being 
facilitated by the great famine of 1783 which desolated the 
country. Sirsa fell to (ieorge d'homas in 1795-9 ; and on his 
fall in 1801 the Marathas acquired Bhattiana, only to lose it 
in 1803 to the British, who took no steps to establish a strong 
government. At that time Bhattiana was divided between the 
chiefs Bahadur Khan and Zabita Khan, of whom the former 
held the country in the neighbourhood of Fatehabad, while 
the latter owned Rania and Sirsa. In 1810 the raids of 
Bahadur Khan had become intolerable, and an expedition sent 
against him annexed Fatehabad, w'hile in 1818 the territories 
of Zabita Khan were acquired. The country thus obtained 
formed the subject of a long dispute wfith the Patiala chief, 
who had encroached on it between 1818 and 1837. It was 
finally awarded to the British Government, and made into 
a sejiarate District of Bhattiana, which was transferred to the 
Punjab under the name of Sinsa District after 1857. (See 
Hissar.) 

BIst Julltindur Doab. —A doab or ‘ tract between two 
rivers ’ (the Beas and Sutlej) in the l^unjab, lying between 
30° 57' and 32° 7' N. and 75^ 4' and 76° 38' E., and com¬ 
prising Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, and the State of 
Kapurthala. The name was formed by the Mughal emperor 
Akbar, by combining the first syllables of the names of the two 
rivers. It is also known as the Saharwal Doab. 

Chaj (Jech) Do^b. —A doab or ‘ tract between two rivers ’ 
(the Chenab and Jhelum) in the Punjab, lying between 31® 10' 
and 33^ o' N. and 72^ 7' and 74° 3' E., and comprising 
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Gujr 5 .t and parts of Shahpur and Jhang Districts. The name 
was formed by the Mughal emperor Akbar, by combining the 
first syllables of the names of the two rivers. 

Cis-Sutlej States. —A group of States in the Punjab, lying 
in the tract of country bounded by the Sutlej on the west and 
north, the Siwaliks on the north-east, the Jumna on the east, 
and the old Delhi territory on the south. In 1809 the treaty 
between the British Government and Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
of Dihore set a limit to the encroachments of the Maharaja to 
the cast and south of the Sutlej, and the Cis-Sutlej States were 
formally taken under British protection. These States were 
mostly held by Sikh chiefs, of whom the most prominent was 
the Raja of I^atiala with a revenue of a quarter of a million 
sterling ; and by bands of Sikh horsemen, whose individual 
shares in some cases did not exceed the twentieth part of a 
single village. Many of them were of recent origin, and had 
been founded by Sikh w’arriors from beyond the Sutlej 
after the overthrow of the Afghan governor at Sirhind by 
the united forces of the Sikhs on both sides of the river in 
T763. For some time previous to the treaty of 1809 Ranjit 
Singh had aimed at establishing his supremacy over the cis- 
Sutlej territory. Several of the most prominent of the chiefs 
had been tributaries of the Maratha power, and it was as the 
successor of the Marathas that the British Government claimed 
the protectorate. The j)rotected States were allowed full 
sovereignty wi.hin their respective territories, but were required 
to assist the British with all their forces in repelling any 
invasion of the country. The British Government confined 
its interference with the States to the settlement of quarrels, 
and the determination of disputes as to succession, but 
reserved to itself, as the price of its protection, the right of 
escheat in case of failure of heirs. Political control over the 
States was until 1840 exercised through the British representa¬ 
tive at Delhi and his assistants, who were also responsible for 
the administration of the territories which lapsed from time to 
time in dt‘fault of heirs. In 1840 a Governor-General’s Agent 
for the North-West Frontier was appointed with his head¬ 
quarters at Ambala, and two years later the administration of 
the lapsed territories was transferred to him. 

In the first Sikh War (1845-6) the great majority of the 
States failed to act up to their obligations. The Lahore army 
was largely recruited in their territories, and their sympathies, 
as a rule, were with the enemies of their protectors. As a 
consequence, at the end of 1846, important modifications were 
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made in the relations between the defaulting States and the 
paramount power. The most flagrant offenders were punished 
by confiscation, and the remainder were deprived of their 
police jurisdiction, and of the right to levy customs and transit 
duties, while the obligation to furnish troops was commuted 
for a money payment. Nine chiefs only, those of Patiala, 
Nabha, jTnd, Maler Kotla, Faridkot, Kalsia, Raikot, Di^garh, 
and Mamdot, were exempted from this arrangement, and 
allowed to retain full powers. 

These reforms added largely to the territory under the 
direct control of the British Government. The head-quarters 
of the Agent had been transferred to Lahore, and a Com¬ 
missioner of the Cis-Sutlej States was api)ointed, subordinate 
to him. It was speedily found that, without police juris¬ 
diction, the position of the States was an impossible one ; and 
in 1849, after the conquest of the I^unjab, the British Govern¬ 
ment assumed complete control throughout their territories, 
which were shortly afterwards brought under settlement, and 
the revenues assessed in cash. The position of the chiefs, and 
of the representatives of the old communities of horsemen 
(known as paiiidars)^ who were thus dei)rived of their former 
powers, became that of ordinary jdi^irddrs ; and the right of 
succession to the jdgirs is confined to the descendants in the 
male line of the persons actually in possession in 1809, the 
date of ihe declaration of the British protectorate. Of the Slates 
which were allowed to retain powers in 1846, Dialgarh lapsed 
in 1852 and Raikot in 1854, while Mamdot was annexed 
in 1855 in consequence of the misconduct of the Nawab. 
The defunct States are now incorporated in the Districts of 
Ambala, Karnal, Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and Ilissar. 

Hariana. —A tract of country in the Punjab, lying between 
28*^ 30' and 30° N. and 75° 45' and 76° 30' E., chiefly in the 
eastern half of Hissar District, but also comprising part of 
Rohtak District and of the States of Jmd and Patiala. It is 
in shape an irregular oval, with its long axis lying north-west 
and south-east. On the north-west it is bounded by the 
Ghaggar valley ; on the west, south-west, and south by the Bagar 
and Dhundauti, or sandy tracts which are the continuation of 
the Bikaner desert; on the east by the Jumna riverain; and 
on the north-east by the Nardak country, from which it is 
divided by a line roughly coinciding with the alignment of the 
Southern Punjab Railway. The name of Hariana is most 
probably derived from hari greenand is reminiscent, of a 
time when this was a rich and ietUle Irach Kichaco\o^\ta\ 
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remains show that the country watered by the Saraswati was 
once the scene of a flourishing Hindu civilization; and the 
records of I'imur’s invasion mention the sugar-cane jungles 
of Tohana, a proof that at any rate the valley of the Ghaggar 
was at that time of high fertility, though the country near 
Hissar seems already to have been dry and arid. 7 ’he chief 
events in the history of the tract will be found in the article 
on Hissar District. At the end of the eighteenth century 
Hariana was a veritable no-man’s-land, acknowledging no 
master and tempting none. Lying at the point where the 
three powers, Sikh, Bhatti, and Maratha, met, it covered an 
area of nearly 3,000 square miles of depopulated country. 
Its thousand towns and villages had once produced a revenue 
of 14 lakhs, but now yielded less than 3 lakhs. The tract thus 
lay open to attack; and in 1797-8 the adventurer George 
7 Tomas, who held the fief of Jhajjar from the Alarathas, took 
part of Kanhari and overran Hariana as far as the Ghaggar. 
At Hansi, which he found a desert, he established his capital, 
with a mint and arsenal. He next ])lanned the conquest of 
the Punjab to the Indus, and actually advanced as far as the 
Sutlej. His successes appeared to have firmly established his 
power, and he built Georgegarh or Jahazgarh ; but in 1801 he 
succumbed after a heroic struggle to the overwhelming pow’er 
of Perron, De Boigne’s successor in Sindhia’s service. After 
the capture of Hansi by Boiirquin, Hariana passed for a short 
time into the hands of the Marathas, and in 1803 came under 
British rule ; a native governor w'as placed in charge of the 
Districts of Hariana and Rohtak, but British authority was 
not actually established till 1810. 

Kurukshetra. —A sacred tract of the Hindus, lying between 
29° 15' and 30° N. and 76° 20' and 77*^ E., in the Karnal 
District and the Jind State of the Punjab. According to the 
Mahabharata, which contains the oldest account of the tract, 
it lies between the Saraswati and Drishadw'atl (now' the Rakshi), 
and was watered by seven or nine streams, including these two. 
It was also divided into seven or nine bans or forests. The 
circuit of Kurukshetra probably did not exceed 160 miles ; 
and it formed an irregular quadrilateral, its northern side 
extending from Ber at the junction of the Sarasw'ati and 
Ghaggar to Th^nesar, and its southern from Sinkh, south of 
Safidon, to Ram Rai, south-west of Jind, The name, ‘ the 
field of Kuru,' is derived from Kuru, the ancestor of the 
Kauravas and Pandavas, between whom was fought the great 
conflict described in the Mahabharata; but the tract was also 
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called the Dharmakshetra or ‘holy land/ and would appear to 
have been famous long before the time of the Kauravas, for at 
Thanesar Parasu Rama is said to have slain the Kshattriyas, 
and the lake of Sarvanavat on the skirts of Kurukshetra is 
alluded to in the Rig-Veda in connexion with the legend of 
the horse-headed Dadhyanch. Nardak is another name for 
Kurukshetra, probably derived from nirdukh^ ‘ without sorrow.’ 
The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited it in the 
seventh century, calls it ‘the field of happiness.’ Kurukshetra 
contains, it is said, 360 places connected with these legends, 
or with the cults of Siva and the Sun-god, which have long 
been places of pilgrimage. Of these the principal are Thanesar, 
Pehowa, Jind, SafIdon, and Kaithal, hut numerous other 
sites preserve their ancient names and sanctity. 

Malwa. —Tract in the Punjab, lying between 29^ and 31° N. 
and 74^ 30' and 77^ E., and comprising the area south of the 
Sutlej occupied by the Sikhs. It includes the Districts of 
Ferozepore and Ludhiana, and the Native States of Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha, and Maler Kotla. The tract is a great recruiting 
ground for Sikh regiments, being in this respect second only 
to the Manjha. It is said that the name is a modern one, the 
title of Malava Singh having been conferred on the Sikhs 
of the tract for their valour by Banda, Bairagi, who promised 
that it should become as fruitful as Malwa. 

Manjha.- -A tract of country in the Lahore and Amritsar 
Districts of the Punjab, lying between 30"" 52' and 21^^ 35' N. 
and 45' and 75° 21' E., and forming a portion of the 
uplands of the Bari Doab. In shape it is, roughly speaking, 
a triangle whose base may be taken as the grand trunk road 
crossing Lahore and Amritsar Districts from the Ravi to the 
Beas, and whose sides are the high banks marking the ancient 
courses of those rivers. From the point where the Beas now 
joins the Sutlej, the old Beas bank diverges from the present 
course of the Sutlej and approaches the old bed of the Ravi 
near the borders of Montgomery District. I'his is the ap-x of 
the Manjha, for, though the upland ridge is continued as far as 
Multan, from this point it bears the name of the Ganji Bar. 
Before the construction of the Bari Doab Canal the Manjha 
was an ill-watered and infertile expanse, described by the 
Settlement officer of Lahore in 1854 as a jungle in which only 
the poorer cereals and pulses could be grown. Now, however, 
the Bari Doab Canal runs through the whole length of the 
tract, which is second in fertility to none in the Province. The 
Sikhs of the Manjha are some of the finest specimens of the 
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Jal race, and the tract is one of the most important recruiting 
grounds for the Sikh regiments. The expression ‘ Sikhs of the 
Manjha ’ is, however, sometimes loosely used to denote all 
Sikhs recruited north of the Sutlej. Punjabi of the Manjha is 
the phrase used to express the dialect of Punjabi spoken in 
and about the Manjha, as contrasted with Western Punjabi, 
the Punjabi of the submontane tract, the Punjabi of the 
Jullundur Doab, and Malwa Punjabi, or that spoken south of 
the Sutlej. 

Rechna Doab. —A doah or ‘ tract between tw(j rivers ’ 
(the Ravi and (Tenab) in the Punjab, lying between 30^^ 35' 
and 32° 50' N. and 71° 50' and 75° 3' K., comprising the 
Sialkot, Gujranwala, and Lyallpur Districts, and parts of Gurdas- 
pur, Lahore, Montgomery, Jhang, and Multan. The name was 
formed by the Mughal emperor Akbar, by combining the first 
syllables of the names of the two rivers. 

Sind-Sagar Doab. —A doab or ‘ tract between two rivers ’ 
(the Indus and Cher.ab, and higher up the Indus and 
Jhelum) in the Punjab, lying between 29^^ 58' and 33° 15' N. 
and 70° 33' and 73® 50' E. It comprises the Districts of 
Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Attock, Mianwali, and Muzaffargarh, 
and parts of Shahpur and Jhang. 

Thai. —The great steppe lying between 30^^ 30' and 32^^ o' E. 
and 70® 30' and 72® N., in the Sind-Sagar Doab, Punjab. It 
stretches southward from the foot of the Salt Range for 
150 miles towards the apex of the doab as far as the border 
of Muzaffargarh District, and comprises most of the cis-Indus 
territory of Mianwali and part of the Khushilb tahsil Shahpur 
District, being bounded on the west by the high bank of the 
Indus and on the east by that of the Jhelum. In places its 
width exceeds 50 mile.s. A scanty rainfall, a treeless sandy 
soil, and a precarious and scattered pasturage mark this out as 
one of the most desolate tracts now remaining in the Punjab. 
Much of it is real desert, barren and lifeless, and devoid not 
only of bird and animal life, but almost of vegetation. At first 
sight the Thai appears a uniformly monotonous desert, but 
in reality its character varies. The northern Thai has a sub¬ 
stratum of hard level soil, the surface of which is covered by 
a succession of low sandhills with a general north and south 
direction ; and its appearance is that of a sandy rolling prairie, 
covered in the rare years of good rainfall with grass and stunted 
bushes. Cultivation is carried on only in small patches, water 
is from 40 to 60 feet beknv the surface, and the sparse popula¬ 
tion depend chiefly on their flocks and herds. It is traversed 
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from west to east by the Sind-S%ar branch of the North-Western 
Railway, which turns abruptly south at Kundian and runs 
parallel with the Indus down the western border of the Thai. 
The eastern part of the steppe is called the Thai Kalan or 
‘ Great Thai ’; and here a line of high sandhills, running north¬ 
east and south-west, alternates with narrow bottoms of soil, 
stiff and hard in places, but more often covered with sand. 
Towards the west the hills become lower and less sandy. 
Agriculture here replaces pasturage as the occupation of the 
people, and in the T.eiah tahsil a broad strip of nearly level 
ground runs down from Fatchpiir towards Mirhan. This tract 
is called Daggar in the north and Jandi Thai in the south. 
The main feature of the Daggar is its central core—a narrow 
strip of firm, flat, cultivable soil, which runs, like a n^■er, from 
north to south down its centre. From the line of wells in this 
portion the Daggar takes its name. The good land ends near 
Khanpur in a region of smooth sand, to be succeeded near 
Karor by another fertile strip, which forms a core similar to the 
Jandi Thai. There is little doubt that the Indus once flowed 
down the middle of the Thai. Last we come to the Powah, 
a strip of upland some 3 miles broad forming the high bank of 
the Indus. In the north this bank rises abruptly 40 feet from 
the river-level, but towards the south it gradually gets lower, 
until it disappears at Kot Sultan. Large villages, whose lands 
lie in the rivciain tract below, are built on the Powah, where 
the floods are less likely to reach them. 1 'hc Thai is peopled 
by Jat tribes with scattered septs of Sial, Khokhar, and other 
Rajputs, and it was for a time under the Hot Haloch chiefs of 
Mankera. 'Phat its natural characteristics have a depressing 
effect on the people is hardly a matter of surprise, and they 
are, to use their own expression, ‘ cameWiearted.’ The tract 
will probably be irrigated by the projected Indus ('anal. 
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Delhi Division {J)th/i or Dilli ).—The south-eastern Divi¬ 
sion of the ]\injab, stretching along the western bank of the 
Jumna, between 27° 39'' and 31*^ 18' N. and 74® 29' and 
77' 40' E. The Commissioner’s head-quarters are at the city 
of Delhi, or at Simla during part of the hot season. The total 
population increased from 4,232,449 in 1881 to 4,434,751 in 
1891, and to 4,587,092 in 1901. "I'he area is 15,395 square 
miles, and the density of population 298 persons per scjuare 
mile, comi)ared with 209 for the Province as a whole. In 
1901 Hindus numbered 3,252,428, or 71 per cent, of the total ; 
Muhammadans, 1,192,331; [Sikh.s, 100,040; Jains, 30,110; 
Parsis, O5 ; and Christians, 12,108, of whom 3,909 were natives. 

'The Division includes seven Districts, as shown below ;— 


District. 


Area in 
square milc.s 


I’opuJation 
(lyoO. 


Lanci re\ «-nuc 
With c't'sses 
tu>c>3-4', 
in ihousaiulss 
of rupt-fs. 


llissar 

5>2 ‘ 7 

7SD717 

9.91 

Rohtak . . ' 

^ .797 

630,672 

11.45 

(luri^aon . . ! 

1, 9^4 

746,208 

» 4.39 

Delhi . . ; 

1 ,.290 

689,039 

10,19 

KarnTil . , { 



12,29 

Am!).ala . . I 

1 ,^51 

' 815,880 


Sinila . . } 

101 

' 40 . 35 » 1 

21 

Tot.al 

15.393 

' 4 . 5 ^^ 7 , 09 -? I 

72,25 


With the exception of the small District of Simla and the 
hill station of Kasauli in Ambala, the Division lies w'holly in 
the plains. It contains 6,486 villages and 51 towns, the largest 
of which arc Dklhi (population, 208,575), Amuai.a (78,638), 
Bhiwani (35,917), Rew.\ri (27,295), Panipat (26,914), 
Karnal (23,559), Rohtak (20,323). The Commissioner 
has political control over the Native States of Sirmiir, Kalsia, 
Pataudi, Dujana, and Loharu, which have an aggregate area of 
1,740 square miles and a population of 264,204. Excepting 
Delhi, there are few towns of commercial importance, hut 
Rewari and Ambfila may be mentioned. Panipat in Karnal 
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District has been the .scene of several llimoiis battles. Simla, 
the seat of the Supreme (Government for seven months in the 
year, lies wiihin this Pivision. 

Hissar District {IlisCir). —District in the Delhi Division 
■ of the Punjab, lying between 28° 36' and 30° o' N. and 74^ 29' 
and 76^^ 20' E., with an area of 5,217 square miles. It is 
l)ounded on the north by Fero/epore District and the State 
of Patiala; on the east by the Jind mzamat (if find State 
and the District of Rohtak; on the south by the Dadn 
nizamat of find and the territory of the Nawah of Eoharu ; 
and on the south-west by the State of Bikaner. Situated on 
the borders of the Bikaner desert, it has in many respects the 
characteristics of Rajputana rather than of the Punjab ; il^ 
general aspect is that of a jilain or jirairie, unbroken except by 
some detached peaks of the Aravalli range in the extreme 
south-west, the highest of which is Tosham hill with an 
elevation of 800 feet. 'Jlie only river, the CGhaggar, enters 
the District in two branches, known as the Ghaggar and 
Johiya, meeting below Sirsa. 

^\1th the exception of some small outliers of gneiss at 
d osham, there is nothing of geological interest in the District, 
which is otherwise entirely of alluvial formation. 

'Idle north-eastern part resembles as regards its vegetation 
the Upper Gangetic plain, while the southern border is botani- 
cally akin to Rajputana. 'JTe Sirsa subdivision resembles the 
desert and the ’\\U\stern l^unjab. The fodder-grasses of the 
tracts round Flissar and Hansi (largely species of Pameum and 
Pi'7i7iisetum) are ceiebrated. A stunted kind of zizyphus 
(Z. ?iu77i77iularia), common in the drier tracts of Northern 
India, is con.spicuous in this District, and its leaves are 
valued locally for cattle. 

Wild animals are comparatively rare, owing to the absence 
of water; but antelope and ‘ravine deer' (gazelle) are common, 
and hog ar^ plentiful in parts. Wolves are also fairly numerous. 
Nilgai dse sometimes met with near Hissar. 

Owing to the extreme dryne.ss of the climate, the District is 
healthy. Even the canal-irrigated tracts, where there used to 
be a great deal of fever and the people presented a striking 
contrast to the inhabitants of the dry tracts, have been healthy 
since the cultivation of rice was stopped about ten years ago. 
Both the heat in summer and the cold in winter are extreme, 
and epidemics of pneumonia are not uncommon in the winter 
months. 

As the District lies on the edges of both the Bengal and 
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Bombay monsoon currents, the most striking feature in the 
rainfall is its extreme variability, and the partial manner in 
which it is distributed. The yearly average varies from 14 
inches at Sirsa to 16 at Hissar, where 14 inches fall in the 
summer and 2 in the winter. I'he greatest annual rainfall 
recorded during the last twenty years was 37-4 inches at 
Bhiwani in 1885-6, and the least 3-1 inches at Sirsa in 
1899-1900. 

A large j)art of the District is, with jjarts of Rohtak, better Ilisioty 
known to history as Mariana. The once fertile tract watered 

^ ikTCntlCO' 

by the (lhaggar had its capital at Mansi, which was the ancient 
capital and southernmost point of the Siwalik territory, and 
which archaeological investigations show to be one of the 
oldest towns in India. 'I'he numerous architectural remains 
of Mindu origin, found built into the walls of Muhammadan 
tombs and mosques throughout the District, testify to its 
having been the abode of an ancient and vigorous Hindu 
civilization. 'I’he most interesting of these are t(j be found at 
Hissak, Mansi, Fatahabad, and Tosham. An inscription at 
Tosham seems to commemorate a victory over Ghatotkacha, 
the second known member of the Gupta line {c^rca a.d. 305), 
and it appears probable that Mansi was a stronghold of the 
Kushan rulers of the Punjab. 

'JTe District is said to have been overrun in the eighth cen¬ 
tury by the 'I'omar Rajputs, and afterwards to have fallen 
under the dominion of the ('hauhans. In 1036 Mansi was 
captured by Masud, son of Mahmud of Ghazni ; but in 1043 
it was retaken by the Delhi Rnjil, probably a Tomar vassal of 
the Chauhans. After the defeat of Prithwi Raj by Muham¬ 
mad of Ghoi in 1192, the Jats laid siege to Mansi, but were 
defeated by Kutb-ud-din. Mansi then became a fief of the 
Delhi kingdom, 'fhe districts of Delhi, Ajmer, Mansi, and 
Sirsa fell into the hands of the conqueror; but no settled rule 
seems to have been at first established in this tract, which in 
the ensuing anarchy was dominated by the Jatu Rajputs, an 
offshoot of the Tomars. Muhammadan power w'as, however, 
gradually consolidated; and about 1254, in the reign of 
Mahmud Shah I, the District, including Mansi, Sirsa, Barwala, 
and Jind, was assigned as a fief to Ulugh Khan-i-Aziim, 
afterwards the emperor Balban. 

Until the eighteenth century the tract remained a flourish¬ 
ing division of the Muhammadan empire, and Sirsa or Sarsiiti 
was in the fourteenth century, according to WassM, one of the 
most important towms in Up{)er India. 1 'he towns of Fatah- 
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a bad and Hissar were founded in 1352 and 1356 respectively 
by Firoz Shah III, and canals were dug from the (lhaggar and 
Jumna for their use. After the capture of Bhatnair, Timur 
marched through the District via Sirsa, Fatahabad, Rajabpur, 
Ahruni, and Tohana. It is evident from his account that 
these towns were wealthy and prosperous, for he took much 
booty in Sirsa, Fatahabad, and Ahruni, and drove the Jats 
of Tohana into their sugar-cane fields and jungles. 

I luring the eighteenth century the country appears to have 
been held by Muhammadan tribes claiming Raj|)ut origin, of 
whom the chief were the Johiyas round Bhatnair (Hanuman- 
oarh) and the Bhattis about Rania, Sirsa, and Fatahabad, 
from whom the western part of the District took its name of 
Bhattiana. The Bikaner annals tell of the incessant struggles 
of the Hindu Rajputs of that State with the Johiyas and 
Bhattis for the possession of Bhatnair and sometimes of Sirsa ; 
and the chronicles of Patiala are full of raids and counter-raids 
between the Sikh Jats and their hereditary foes, the Bhattis. 
On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 we find Nawab Shah Dad 
Khan, a Pathan of Kasur, ndzim of the sarkar of Hissar ; and 
under his rule, from 1707 to 1737, the people and country 
appear to have prospered exceedingly. He was succeeded by 
the Nawabs of Farrukhnagar, in Ourgaon, who ruled till 1761. 
But Nadir Shah ravagf*d the land in 1739 ; and with the disin¬ 
tegration of the Delhi empire Hissar became the scene of a 
sanguinary struggle between the Sikhs of the north-east, the 
marauding Bhattis of the north and north-west, and the im¬ 
perial power of Delhi. In 1731 Ala Singh, the founder of the 
Patiala State, had commenced a struggle with the Bhatti chiefs 
of Bhatnair and Fatahabad which lasted during his lifetime; the 
Bhattis, though supported by imperial trqops, were defeated in 
1754 and 1757, and Hissar was sacked in 1757 and d'ohana in 
1761, In the latter year Nawab Amin Khiln, the Bhatti c hief 
of Rania, was appointed 7 idzifn of Hissar; but he had no 
better fortune, and by 1774 Amar Singh, successor of Ala 
Singh, had become master of the whole of the Hansi, Hissar, 
and Sirsa territories. On Amar Singh’s death in 1781, an agree¬ 
ment was made w^hereby Hissar, Hansi, Tosham, Rohtak, and 
Maham were assigned to the empire, Sirsa and Fatahabad to 
the Bhattis, and the re.st of their conquests to the Sikhs ; but 
the great famine of 1783, which entirely devastated the Dis¬ 
trict, compelled the latter to retire to their own country. The 
territories thus left derelict were in 1798 occupied by the 
adventurer George Thomas, who for three years maintained 
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an independent kingdom in Hansi and Hissar. However, in 
1801, after an obstinate defence of Hansi, he surrendered to an 
army under Bourquin sent against him by Perron, Sindhia\s 
French general, and the country was for a brief space under 
the Maratha dominion. 

In 1803 Hissar and Sirsa, with the territories ceded by 
Sindhia, passed nominally to the British ; but although a 
military i)ost was maintained at Hansi, and ridzims or native 
superintendents were placed in civil charge, little was done 
towards enforcing order until 1810, when an expedition w'as 
rendered necessary by the continued raids of the Bhatti chiefs. 
In consc(iuence of these the terntor) of Fatahabad was 
annexed, and a second ex])edition in 1818 secured the rest 
of the territory held by the Bhattis. Thus the wiiole of the 
Sirsa tahsll was brought under British rule. Most of the 
present I )istri('t w'as in 1820 included in the Western District 
of the Delhi territory. During the years that followed, the 
Sikh Rajas, taking advantage of British neglect and the w'aste 
condition of the dry tract beyond the Ghaggar, began a series 
of irregular colonizations, which continued uninterrupted till 
1837. d'he British Government, after a long boundary con¬ 
tention witli i’atiala, asserted its supremacy over the dry tract, 
which was reMimed, and, together with the valley of the 
Ghaggar, made into a separate District under the name of 
Bn.\TTiAN.\, in which all the pre.sent iahsil of Sirsa was included. 
Additions were made to the territory by other resumptions 
from encroaching Native States in 1844, 1847, and 1855. 

In the Mutiny of 1857 the troops at Hansi were the first to 
rise, follow'ed by those at Hissar and Sirsa; all Euroj)eans who 
did not fly were murdered, and Hissar and Sirsa were w'holly 
lost for a time to British rule. The Ranghars and Pachhadas 
of Hissar and the Bhattis of Sirsa, followed by the majority 
of the Muhammadan villagers, rose in insurrection ; hut before 
Delhi had been recovered a force of Ihinjab levies, aided by 
contingents from I’atiala and Bikaner, under General van 
('ortlandt, utterly routed them. After the Mutiny Hissar and 
Bhattiana Districts were transferred from the North-i\’c.stern 
Provinces to the Punjab, and the latter became the Sirsa I )is- 
trict. In 1884 that District was broken up : the Sirsa tahs'il 
and 126 villages of Dahwali were transferred to Hissar, while 
Fazilka and the remaining 31 villages of Dabwali were 
amalgamated wdth Ferozepore District. The small Budhlada 
tract was transferred from Karn 5 l to Hissar in 1889. In 1904 
two villages of the District were transferred, with a cash pay- 
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ment of Rs. 25,000, lo the Bikaner State, in exchange for 
a few villages held by the Darbar in the Deccan. 

Hissar contains 8 towns and 964 villages. Its population 
at each of the last three enumerations was: (1881) 672,569, 
(1891) 776,006 and (1901) 781,717. It increased by less 
than I per cent, during the last decade, the low rate being 
chiefly due to emigration during the famine years of 1897 and 
1900. The District is divided into the five tahs'ih of Hissak, 
Hansi, Bhiwani, Fatahabad, and Sirsa, the head-quarters of 
each being at the place from which it is named. The chief 
towns are the municipalities of Bhiwani, Hansi, Hissar, and 
Sirsa, Hissar being the head-quarters of the District. 

The following table shows the distribution of population 
in 1901 :— 
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Note.-—T he fii;ures foi the atras ol tahsils arc tak«*n from icxenuc returns. The 
total District area is that (j;i\en in the Census Report 


Hindus number 544,799, or more than 70 per cent, of the 
population; Muhammadans, 202,009 1 and Sikhs, 28,642. Owing 
to the large areas of sandy soil, the densiiy of the population 
is only 150 persons to the square mile, and even on the 
cultivated area it is only 194, the jirecarious nature of the 
cultivatkin forbidding it lo support more. The vernaculars 
are Hariani, Bangru, or Deswall in the south, l^unjabi in the 
north, and Bagri in the .south-east. Bagri and Hariani run 
very much into one another; to a less extent Punjabi blends 
with Hindi and Bagri through Pachhadi, the Punjabi dialect 
of the Muhammadan Pachhadas. 

Most important of the landowning tribes are the Jats, who 
number 195,000, and compri.se one-fourth of the jxipulation. 
They may roughly be divided into four classes: the De.swali 
Jats of Hariana, some of whose ancestors appear to have 
inhabited the District in ancient times; the Bagri Jats, immi- 
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grants from the Bagar country of Bikaner ; the Sikh Jats of 
Sirsa, who came from the Malwa country and from Patiala; 
and the Muhammadan Jats, who form part of the nondescript 
collection oi tribes known as Pachhadas. The Deswali and 
Ecigri Jats are practically all Hindus and intermarry. The 
Kajputs number 70,000, or 9 per cent, of the population ; 

78 per cent, of them are Muhammadans. The oldest clan 
is the Tonwar or I'omar, who first entered the District during 
the ascendancy of the "J'omar dynasty under Anang Pal at 
Delhi. Other important clans are the J^tu, Bhatti, ^\’attu, 

Johiya, Chauhan, IVinwar, and Rathor. As a rule the Rajput, 
retaining the military traditions of his ancestors, is a lazy and 
inefficient agriculturist, somewhat prone to cattle-stealing. 

The Pachhadas (30,000), as they are termed by others, are 
a congeries of Muhammadan triVies, many of whom claim to 
Ik Rajputs, though the claim rests on but slender evidence. 

I'heir name and tradition point to their having come from the 
west {pachhim\ and their facial tyjie suggests a connexion 
with the tribes of the W'estern Iffinjab. They are indifferent 
agriculturists, la/y, improvident, and sometimes cattle thieves ; 
in physique inferior to the Deswali and Sikh jats, though 
perhaps superior to the Bagri. The Malis, chiefly market- 
gardeners (13,000), are entirely Hindu; the Arains (5,000) 
Muhammadan ; the Brahmans (43,000) are Gaur, Sarsut, 
Kliandelwiil, Dahmia, Gujrati, Acharj, and (ihamarwa in order 
of status. T le great majority of the Gaur and Sarsut Brahmans 
are agriculturists, but all are fed on various ocoisions and 
venerated, though disliked. ITishkankar Brahmans from Ajmer 
are also found. Of the commercial classes the most important 
is that of the Banins (61,000), w’ho are divided into three sub¬ 
divisions—Agarwal, Oswal, and Mahesri—who neither smoke, 
eat, nor intermarry with each other. Of artisan and menial 
tribes may be noted the Ahirs {10,000), a vagrant tribe who 
claim Rajput origin, the Tarkhans (carpenters, 20,000), Lohars 
or blacksmiths (10,000), C'hamars or leather-w'orkers (69,000), 
Dhanaks (20,000), and Chuhras or scavengers (25,000). Of 
the total |)Opulation of the District 72 percent, are agricultural, 
and practically the whole of the rural population is dependent 
on agriculture. 

Two lady missionary doctors are stationed at Bhiw^ani, where Christian 
the Baptist Mission of Delhi maintains a girls’ school. The 
District is also visited by missionaries of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gosj)el from Delhi. In 1901 it contained 
53 native Christians, 
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The District is divided into four iiatunil tracts. Of these, 
the Rohi of the Sirsa tahs'il stretclies from the northern 
boundary to the Ohaggar. Its soil is a soft loam with a reddish 
tinge, interspersed with sand and cla)’; the water-level in the 
wells varies from 40 to 180 feet, the crops depend entirely on 
rainfall, and vegetation is sparse. South of the Rohi lies the 
western extremity of the Nali tract, stretching from east to west 
through the I'atahabad and Sirsa tahsih^ and traversed by the 
Ohaggar and Johiya. Its characteristic feature is a hard iron- 
('lay soil, which permits of no cultivation until well saturated by 
the summer floods. Here the harvest depends on inundation 
from the Ghaggar and Johiya, helped in some parts by well- 
irrigation. The Bagar tract stretches from the south and 
south-west of Sirsa along the western border of the District, 
through Sirsa, Fatahabad, Ilissar, and Bhiwani, gradually 
widening towards the south. Here the prevailing features are 
a light sandy soil and shifting sandhills, inters[)ersed in parts 
with firmer and even loamy bottoms; the spring-level is more 
than 100 feet below the surface, and the water frequently bitter. 
Tractically the kharif is the only harvest sown, and that 
depends entirely on a sufficient rainfall. 'I'he Hariana tract 
stretches from the tract w'atered by the Ohaggar to the south¬ 
east corner (jf the District; it comprises the wIkjIc of Hansi 
and the eastern j)ortions of Fatahabad, Hissar, and Bhiwani, 
and is traversed by the W estekn Jumxa Can.m.. The leading 
feature of the tract is its firm clay soil; sandhills are found, 
and in low'-lying parts hard clayey soil. I'he s[)ring-level is 
generally below 100 feet, except in canal villages where it rises 
to 30 or 40 feet. Apart from the canal tract, agriculture is 
practically confined to the autumn harvest. The small jungle 
tract of Budhlada, consisting of 15 outlying villages in the 
north of the Fatahabad tahsil, is sometimes classed as a fifth 
tract, but resembles the Rohi. d'aking the District as a whole, 
only 9 j)er cent, of the cultivation is irrigated, and the rainfall 
is therefore of the utmost importance : on the rainfall o^ June 
and July depends the sowing of the autumn crops, and on that 
ol August and September the ripening of the autumn and the 
sowing of the spring crops. Until recently the autumn harvest 
was the mainstay of the District; but of late years, owing to 
the good prices obtained for wheat, the spring harvest has 
taken the leading place, and the best season is one in which 
there is heavy rain at the end of August and all through 
September. 

1 he area for which details are available from the revenue 
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records of 1903-4 is 5,180 square miles, as shown in 
following table:— 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

! Cultivated. 

1 

Irrigatfd. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Ilissfir . 

S’10 

623 

5 .^ 

98 

Hfinsi . 

799 

1 fxjo 

iSo 

60 

Phi wan I 

750 

1 603 1 

6 

no 

Fataliahad 

C '79 

i 1,300 

69 

165 1 

Sirsa 

1,642 

945 , 

75 

; 300 

'fotal 

5,180 

4,161 
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The principal sta))Ies of the spring harvest are gram and 
barley, the areas under which in 1903-4 were 478 and ibS 
square miles respectively. Wheat covered only 109 square 
miles. The chief food-grain of the autumn harvest is spiked 
millet, which occupied 929 square miles. Great millet comes 
next in importance with 38 square miles, and then pulses with 
175. Practically all the sugar-cane and cotton grown is irri¬ 
gated, with four-fifths of the maize, three-fifths of the rice, and 
two-fifths of the wheat. No other enq) is irrigated to any 
ap{)reciable extent. 

'J'he cultivation of rice has of late years been prohibited in Iinpio\t.- 
canal lands, and hr, place largely taken by cotton. Experi- 
ments arc being carried on chiefly with the object of intro- cultural 
diicing C(;tton of a longer staple. 'I'here is great room for practice 
improvement in the methods adopted by the people for 
utilizing the canal water at tlieir disposal. 

l.arge advances are given both under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act for digging vind clearing wells, and under the 
Agriculturists’ I.oans Act for the [)urchase of bullocks and 
seed. During the fi' e years ending September, 1904, a total 
of Rs. 73,000 was advanced under the former and 18 lakhs 
under the latter Act, of which Rs. 43,627 and 10-5 lakhs 
respectively was advanced during the famine year 1899-1900. 

Hariilna has been always famous for its cattle, which were Cattle, 
the chief su[)port of its former pastoral inhabitants. The 
breed is still good, though cattle-breeding is somewhat on the 
wane owing to the sqiread of cultivation. The Hissar Govern¬ 
ment cattle farm was started in 1813, and now covers 66 square 
miles. The pure breeds of cattle maintained are the Gujarati, 

Ungoli, Nagaur, and Mysore, which are also crossed with 
Hariilna cows. Of late years mule-breeding has been com¬ 
menced. Large cattle fiiirs are held at Hissar and Sirsa, at 
which it is estimated that animals of the total value of 6^ lakhs 
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are sold annually. The camel is used in all parts for riding 
and carrying load.s, and where the soil is light does a large part 
of the ploughing. The local breed of horses is in no way 
above the average. The District board maintains five horse 
and four donkey stallions. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 383 square miles, 
or nearly 9 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 
6 square miles were irrigated from wells and 377 from canals. 
In addition, 83 .square miles, or 2 per cent., are subject to 
inundation from the Ohaggar and other streams. I’he Hansi 
branch of the Western Jumn.a Canal irrigates the Hansi, 
Hissar, and Bhiwani /a/isz/s^ while the Sirsa branch irrigates 
parts of Fatahabad, Hissar, and Sirsa. 'The Chaggar Canals 
supply part of the Sirsa tahsil^ and the Budhlada tract and a 
portion of Sirsa are watered by the Sirhind Canai.. The 
area under canal-irrigation increased from 120 square miles 
in 1891 to 377 in 1904. I'he area supplied by >vells is 
insignificant, owing to the great depth to water, and the chief 
use of well-irrigation is to enable sowings to be made for the 
spring harvest. The total number of wells in u.se for irrigation 
was only 854 in 1903-4, all being worked by cattle on the 
rope and bucket system. 

The greater part of the cattle farm, known as the Hissar 
Bir, is a ‘reserved’ forest, measuring 65 square miles, under 
the Civil \^eterinary department, the income from which in 
1903-4 was Rs. 4,379. The Bir at Hansi is an unclassed 
forest under the same department. Three pieces of grazing- 
ground are managed by the Deputy-Commissioner at Hissar, 
Sirsa, and Hansi for the town cattle. The total area of forest 
land is; ‘ reserved,’ 65 .square miles; and unclassed, 5 square 
miles. dVees have been extensively planted with- the aid of 
canal water by the District board in and around the civil 
station of Hissar and the town of Hansi, and the Bir at H5nsi 
is also being planted with trees to make a fuel re.serve. 

Kankar is found in many localitie.s. Saltpetres is manu¬ 
factured from .saline earth in the villages, and refined in 
li('en.sed refineries at Bhiwani, Hansi, and Sirsa. 

The District has no manufiictures of importance. Coarse 
country cloth is made almost everywhere; and there are 
10 cotton-ginning factories, 3 cotton-presses, and 3 factories 
where ginning and pressing are combined. Hansi is the indus¬ 
trial centre; but four of the factories are at Bhiwani, and one 
at Narnaund, while the cotton-mills of Messrs. Chandu Lai 
& Co. at Hissar are the largest in the District. These indus- 
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tries employed 2,061 hands in 1904. Bhiwani is known for 
its plain brass and bell-metal work, and for its carved doors. 

The District produces cotton phfilkdris embroidered with silk, 
which are of exceptional excellence, and embroidered woollen 
phiilkdris are also made, d'he carpenters’ work is above the 
average. 

The chief centres of trade are Bhiwani, Hansi, Hissar, Commerce 
Budhlada, and Sirsa on the railway ; but a good deal of local 
trade does not ])ass through these places, being brought direct 
to the consumers by individual speculators, generally Bishnoi 
or Bagri Jats. Hissar and Hansi arc chiefly distributing 
centres for local recjuirements; but Bhiwani and Sirsa are 
important as centres of through trade to Rajputana, wheat, 
flour, sugar, and cotton goods being largely exported. 

The Rewari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Rail- Railway-, 
way runs through the District for 122 miles, while the Southern 
Punjab Railway j)asses through Budhlada, Jakhal, and Tohana, 
and the Jodhpur-Bikrmer Railway runs through part of the 
Sirsa fa/isi/. 'Fhe District has 26 miles of metalled and 949 of 
iinmetalled roads, of which 17 miles of metalled and 90 of 
unnu'talled roads are under the Public Works department and 
the rest under the District board. 'Fhe unmetalled roads arc 
fit for cart traffic, except in the sandy tracts where camels 
are used, d'he Hilnsi branch of the Western Jumna Canal 
is navigaiile as far as Hansi. 

Hissar ha.'^ always been most liable to famine of all the Famine 
Districts of the Punjab, owing to the fact that, while pre¬ 
eminently dependent on the autumn harvest and very little 
protected by irrigation, it sufTers from a most capricious mon¬ 
soon, while it receives the first rush of starving wanderers from 
Bikan(;r. 'Fhe ikdlisa famine of 1782-3, as has been related, 
laid waste the District : and in all the famines that have since 
visited the Punjab, Flissar has alway.s suffered in a pre-eminent 
degree. Both in 1896-7 and in 1899-1900 the whole of the 
unirrigated area, or 3,763 square miles, was affected. In 
1896-7 the greatest number relieved on any one day was 
82,505 persons, and the highest d('ath-rate in any one week was 
81 per 1,000. In 1899-1900 the corresponding figures were 
161,561 and 32 respectively. The amount expended by 
Government was 12-3 lakhs in 1896-7, and 25-7 lakhs in 
1899-1900. The severity of the fiimine of 1S99-1900 was 
emphasized by the fact that the people had not recovered 
from the jireceding famine. 

'Fhe District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, assisted District 
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by three A.s.sislant or l^Atra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 
one is in charge of tlie Sirsa tahsil and subdivision. Each of 
the five tahs'ils is in charge of a tahsildar assisted by a naib- 
iahsilddr. Dabwali in Sirsa and 'Johana in hatahabad are 
^vX'i-tahslls under fiaib-tahsJlddrs. 

7 'he Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon¬ 
sible for the criminal justice of the District. Civil judicial 
work is under a District Judge. Both officers are supervised 
by the Divisional Judge of Ferozepore. The District Judge 
has a Munsif under him at head-quarters, and there are four 
honorary magistrates. Cattle-theft is the principal crime of 
the District, for which its position, surrounded by Native 
States, affords peculiar facilities. It is practised chiefly by the 
Muhammadan Rajputs and Pachhadas. 

The revenue history of Hissar proper is quite distinct from 
that of the Sirsa tahsil^ which was only added to the District 
on the disruption of the old Sirsa District in 1884. The 
greater part of Hissar was occupied by the British in 1810, 
and underwent three summary settlements for ten, five, and 
ten years successively, between 1815 and 1840. The main 
feature of these assessments was a demand so high that full 
collections weie the exception, and the frequent remissions 
demoralized both the revenue officials and the people. A rush 
of immigrants had taken place on the establishment of settled 
government, and when disturbances occurred in the neighbour¬ 
ing Native States, Hissar formed a convenient refuge. 'Phe 
land revenue, however, was fixed and collected with such a 
complete disregard of the chances of bad seasons, that when 
the cultivators were pressed for payment they moved off into 
the Native States whence they had come. 'Phe demand of the 
first settlement (1815-25) was so high that it exceeded by 
20 per cent, the revenue fixed in 1890 for the same villages. 
High though this assessment was, it was increased in the two 
settlements that followed, until between 1835 1839 the 

demand was 4-9 lakhs for a tract which in 1890 was assessed 
at only about two-thirds of that sum. 

The amount fixed at the regular settlement of 1840 was 
37 per cent, below the old demand. "Phe canal villages were 
a.ssessed at irrigated rates for the first time in 1839. 'Phe 
reduction came as a new lease of life to the impoverished 
landholders, and the progress made since has been steady, 
interrupted only by famine. A revised settlement was made 
in 1863, which resulted in a further reduction of half a lakh. 
The second revi.sed .settlement was carried out between 1887 
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and 1892. Cullivation had more than doubled, while prices 
had risen 60 per cent., and the result was an increase of 
58 per cent, to 6 lakhs. The rates varied from 3 to 8 annas 
per acre, exclusive of canal rates. About 90 per cent, of the 
tenants pay rent in cash. 

d'he Sirsa iahsii\ with the rest of the old Sirsa District, was 
summarily settled in 1829 and regularly in 1851. In 1881-2, 
the last year of the regular settlement, the demand stood at 
1-4 lakhs, which was raised by the new assessment to 1-9 
lakhs. d'he assessment was revised for the second time 
between 1901 and 1903, and a fixed assessment of 2 lakhs was 
announced. The area subject to the very precarious Ghaggar 
flo(jds was placed under fluctuating assessment, fixed rates for 
the various crops grown being applied to the area actually 
(Topiied every harvest. It is estimated that the yield from 
this fluctuating assessment will be Rs, 30,000 jier annum. 

'fhe collections of land re\enue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees:— 




iKyo-i K/K) 1. nM)3-4 

l.nnd revenue . 

Total revenue 

4,26 1 7,60 6,48 ! 8.0() 

f,oS I 9«99 ’ L 9 ® 


The District contains four municipalities, Hissar, H.Insi, Local .'\ik1 
Bhiwani, and Sirsa ; and three ‘notified areas,' Fatahar.vd, 

Toh.ana, ano Budhlada. Outside these, local affairs are 
managed by the District board, whose income amounted in 
1903-4 to i-J lakhs. The expenditure in the same year was 

1- 3 lakhs, education and puldic works forming the principal 
items. 

'The regular }>olice fierce consists of 681 of all ranks, includ. Police aiul 
ing 180 municipal police, under a Superintendent who 
usually assisted by four inspectors. The village watchmen 
or chnukiddrs number 1,474, and 42 chauklddrs are directly 
under the Superintendent. There are 19 police stations, 

4 outposts, and 6 road-posts. The District jail at head- 
cjuarters has accommodation for 252 prisoners. 

The District stands twenty-fifth among the twenty-eight Education. 
Districts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its 
population. In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 

2- 7 per cent. (5 males and o-i females). The number of 

pupils under instruction was 1,753 ' 1880-r, 3,568 in 

' For the District ns then constituted. 
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1890-T, 3,803 in 1900-1, and 4,258 in 1903-4. In the last 
year there were 6 secondary and 73 primary (public) schools, 
and 3 advanced and 46 elementary (private) schools, with 167 
girls in the public and 91 in the private schools. The Anglo- 
vernacular schools at Hissar, Bhiwani, and Sirsa are the 
most important. Two girls’ schools at Bhiwani are maintained 
by the Baptist Zanana Mission. The total expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 40,000, to which Provincial 
funds contributed Rs. 2,000, municipalities Rs. 11,000, fees 
Rs. 10,000, and District funds Rs. 16,000, while the rest 
(Rs. 1,000) was met from sul)scri[)tion.s and endowments. 

Besides the dispensary at Hissar, the District {)ossesses 
eight outlying dispensaries. In 1904 the number of cases 
treated was 73,530, of whom 2,216 were in-patients, and 
6,027 operations were performed. 7 'he expenditure wa> 
Rs. 20,000, the greater part of which was met from municipal 
funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 
10,038, or 23*7 per 1,000 of the population. 

[J. '\\'ilson, Genera/ Code of TrU>aI Custom in the Sirsa 
District (1883); P. J. District Gazetteer (1892, under 

revision); A. Anderson and P. J. Fagan, Settlement Report of 
Hissar (1S92); C\ M. King, Settlement Report of Sirsa and 
Fdzilka Tahsils (1905).] 

Hissar Tahsil. — Tahsil N Hissar District, Punjab, lying 
between 28“^ 54' and 29^ 32' N. and 75° 22' and 76° 2 E., on 
the borders of the Bikaner desert, with an area of 810 s(]uare 
miles. The population in 1901 was 128,783, comjiared with 
122,299 1^91- Hissar (population, 17,647) is the head¬ 

quarters, and the tahsil also contains 134 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to i*6 lakhs. The 
northern part is a bare plain, forming part of the tract known 
as Hariana, where the soil is a firm .sandy loam. South of the 
thin belt of fertility afforded by the Western Jumna ("anal, 
the level stretches of poor cultivation gradually merge into 
the rolling sandhills characteristic of the neighbouring State 
of Bikaner. 

H§nsi Tahsil. —Tahsil of Hissar District, Punjab, lying 
between 28° 51' and 29° 27' N. and 75° 48' and 76° 20' E., 
with an area of 799 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 178,933, compared with 165,689 in 1891. It contains the 
town of Hansi (population, 16,523), the head-quarters, and 
132 villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to 2 lakhs. The whole of the tahsil lies within the 
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tract known as Mariana. The northern part is irrigated by 
the Western Jumna Canal, and is comparatively well wooded. 
South of the canal the country is featureless, but fertile enough 
in a year of good rainfall. 

Bhiwani Tahsil — Tahsil of Hissar District, 

runjah, lying between 28° 36' and 28*^ 59' N. and 75° 29' and 
76° 18' lb, with an area of 750 square miles. The [)opulation 
in 1901 was 124,429, compared with 127,794 in 1891. d’he 
head-(]uarters are nt the tf)wn of Bhiwaxi (population, 
35^9^7); itnd it also contains 131 villages, among which 
'ToshaM is a place of some historical importance. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903 4 to 1-2 lakhs. The 
northern part of the tahsil lies in Mariana. South of Bhiwani 
town rolling sandhills and low rocky eminences are the main 
features of the landscape. 

Fatahabad Tahsil {Fatehalad }.— Tahsil of Missar Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, lying between 29° 13' and 29° 48' N. and 
75*^ 13' and 76° o' E., with an area of 1,179 sejuare miles. The 
population in 1901 was 190,921, compared with 181,638 in 
1891. It ('ontains one town, Fatahahao (j)()piilation, 2,786), 
the head cfuarters, and 261 villages, among which Tohana and 
A(;koha are places of historical or archaeological interest, 
'{'he land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-3 
lakhs. The Chaggar has cut for itself a deep channel in the 
north of the tahsil, d'o the south of this channel lies a broad 
belt of stiff (lay, covered with sparse jungle interspersed with 
stretches of jorecarious cultivation, which depend on occa¬ 
sional floods brought by natural and artificial channels from 
the Cihaggar. The east of the tahsil lies in Mariana, but the 
centre and south are bare and sandy. A portion is irrigated 
by the Western Jumna Canal. 

Tohana Sub tahsil. —Sub-Az//.y/^ of the Fatahabad tahslTd 
Missar District, Punjab, with an area of 450 s(|uare miles. It con¬ 
tains 11 7 villages, and the land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 86,000. 'Tohana is the head-quarters. 

Sirsa Tahsil. — Tahsil and subdivision of Missar Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, lying between 29° 13' and 30° o' N. and 74® 29' 
and 75® 18' E., on the borders of the Bikaner desert, with an 
area of 1,642 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
*58,651, compared with 178,586 in 1891. The town of Sirsa 
(poj)ulation, 15,800) is the head-quarters. It also contains 
3 other towns and 306 villages. 'The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 2*9 lakhs. The whole of the tahsil is 
sandy, except the belt of stiff clay which forms the Chaggar 
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basin, and depends for its siu'cessful cultivation on the 
river floods^ which, below the Otu lake and dam, are 
distributed over the country by the Ghaggar canals. 'Fhere 
is some irrigation in the north from the Sirhind Canal, and in 
the south from the Western Jumna ('anal. 

Dabwali Sub-tahsil.- -SubV^/Z/.v// of the Sirsa tahsil of 
Ilissar District, Punjab, with an area of 349 square miles. 
It contains 59 villages, and the land revenue and c esses 
amounted in i(;o3-4 to Rs. 96,000. 

Skinner Estates. —A group of estates held b\ the de 
scendants of Lieutenant-Colonel James Skinner, (Mb, in the 
Districts of Hissar, Delhi, and Karnal, Punjab. The area of 
the estates is 251 sfpiare miles in Hissar, 2-6 in Delhi, and 
21*4 in Karnal, and the total re\enue of the estates in Hissar 
is Rs. 62,683. Jamies Skinner, the son of a Scottish officer in 
the East India ('ompany’s servic'e and a Rajput lad\-, was born 
ill 1778 and recei\ed his first commission from De Pioigne, 
the famous Savoyard adventurer, who had c)rgani/ed Sindhia’s 
brigades. After many years’ servico under the Marathas, 
during which he was emplo\ed against the adventurer George 
d'homas, Skinner joined the Pritish forex's under Lord Lake in 
1803, and received the command of 2,000 of Perron's Hindu¬ 
stani Horse, who came over to the lEitish after the battle of 
Delhi. 'Phis body served with great distinction under Skinner 
for thirty years, and is now represented by the rst Lanecas and 
3rd Cavalry (Skinner’s Horse) of the Indian Army. Rising 
to be a Lieutenant-('olonel in the British service, Skinner 
obtained large grants of land in the Delhi territory, and scttUal 
at Hansi in Hi.ssar District, where he died in 1841. He built 
St. James’s Church at Delhi in fulfilment of a vow. Major 
Robert Skinner, his younger brother, alj^r; served under lA‘rron 
and eventually entered the Company’s service. 

Agroha. —Ancient town in the Fatahabad /uZ/.oV of Hissar 
District, Punjab, situated in 29*^ 20' N. and 75^ 38' E., 
13 miles north-west of Hissar. It is said to be the original 
seat of the Agarwal Banias, and was once a place of great 
importance. The remains of a fort are still visible about half 
a mile from the existing village, and ruins and debris half buried 
in the soil on every side attest its former greatness. It was 
captured by Muhammad of Ghor in 1194, since which time 
the Agarwal Banias have been scattered over the wliole penin¬ 
sula. The clan comprises many of the wealthiest men in 
India. The present village is c|uite unimportant and has 
(1901) a population of only 1,172. 
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Bhiwani Town {Bhaimni), —Head-quarters of the ia/is/l 
of the same name in Hissar District, Punjab, situated in 
28^ 48' N. and yCl 8' E., on the Revvari-Phatinda branc h 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway; distant by rail from Cal¬ 
cutta 1,059 miles, from Pombay 890, and from Karachi 857. 
Population (1901), 35,917. The town is ])ractically a creation 
of Pritish rule, having been an insignificant village when it was 
selected in 1817 as the site of a free market. It rajjidly rose 
to importance ; and though its trade suffered greatly from the 
opening of the RajputanaMfilwa Railway, the ccaistruction of 
the Rewari-Feroze[)ore line has restored it to its former position. 
Phiwani is commercially the most important town in Hissar 
District. It is one of the great centres o( trade with Rajputana 
the chief articles of commerce being wheat, Hour, salt, sugar, 
cotton goods, and iron. It possesses three cotton-ginning 
factories and one cotton-f)ress, which give employment to 
379 hands. 'Fhe jirincipal manufactures are bra>s vessels, tin 
boxes, and small wooden tables. 'I'he municipality was created 
in 1867. d’he municipal recei})ts during the ten vears ending 
ii;02-3 averaged Rs. 54,900, and the cx[)en(iiture Rs. 56,700. 
I'lic income and expenditure in 1903-4 were Rs. 41;,700 and 
Rs. 47,700 resjiectively ; the chief source of incoii’ie was octroi 
(Rs. 42,700), while tlie main items of outlay were cionservancy 
(Rs. 7,ooo\ education (Rs. 7,700), medical (R^. 6,900^ 

[)ublic' .safety (Rs. 13,300), and administration (Rs. 4,800). 
'Fhe town lu.s an Anglo-vernacular middle school and a dis¬ 
pensary. 

Fatahabad Town {Fatthabi'ul). — Head-(]uartcrs of the 
tahsil of the same name in Hissar District, Punjab, situated 
in 31' N. and 75^ 27' E., 30 miles north-west of Hissar. 
Population (1901), 2,786. The towm w'as ft)unded about 1352 
by the emi)eror Idioz Shiih, who named it after his son Fateh 
Khan, and had a canal dug to it from the Ghaggar. I'he fort 
contains a pillar inscribed with the genealogy of Firo/ Shfih, 
and a mostjue and inscription of Humayun. d’he town is of 
no c'ommercial importance. It is administered as a ‘ notified 
area,’ the income of which in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,700. 

H3.nsi Town. —Head-(iuarters of the iahsil of the same 
name in Hissar District, Punjab, situated in 29° 7' N. and 
75^' 58' E., on the Rewari-Phatinda branch of the Rajputana- 
Mahva Railway, 15 miles from Hissar. Population (1901), 
16,523. 'ITis is one of the most ancient towns in Northern 
India and appears to have been a stronghold of the Ku.shans, 
though local tradition attributes its foundation to Anang Pal, 
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the Tomar king of Delhi. According to the authorities quoted 
in Tod’s Rajasihaii^ As! or Hansi was assigned to the son o\' 
Bisaldeo (Tauhan about a. d. iooo. Masud, son of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, took it, after one failure, in 1036, but, according to 
Firishta, it was recovered by the Delhi Raja in 1043. Trithwi 
Raj made considerable additions to the fort at Hansi, conv^erting 
it into an important military stronghold. It fell into the hands 
of Muhammad of Ghor in 1192, and was, until the foundation 
of Hissar, the administrative head-quarters of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Hansi was depopulated by the famine of 1783, and 
lay deserted until 1798, when the famous adventurer George 
Thomas, who had seized upon the greater part of Hariana, 
fixed his head-(|uarters here. Thenceforth the town began 
to revive, and on the establishment of British rule in 1803 
it was made a cantonment, where a considerable force, con 
sisting chiefly of local levies, was stationed. In 1857 the 
troops mutinied, murdered all Europeans uj)f)n whom they 
could lay their hands, and combined with the wild Rajput 
tribes in plundering the country. On the restoration of order, 
the cantonment was given up. A high brick wall, with bastions 
and loopholes, surrounds the town, while the canal, which flow-, 
at its feet, contributes to its beauty by a fringe of handsome 
trees. Since the Mutiny, however, the houses have fallen into 
decay and the streets lie comparatively deserted, owing to the 
removal of the troojis. The ruins of tiie fort overlook the town 
on the north. It contains two mosque^ and the tomb ofSaiyid 
Niamat Ullah, killed in resisting Muhammad of Ghor. d’he 
mosque and tombs of Kutb Jamal-ud-dm and his successors 
are on the west of the town, with the tomb of A.I1 Mir 'Fijara. 
Near by is a mosque called the Shahid Ganj, situated probably 
on the scene of Masud’s first unsucce?»sfiil attempt to take 
Hansi. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 18,500 and the 
expenditure Rs. 18,800; and the income and expendUure 
in 1903-4 were Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 20,000 resjiectively, the 
chief source of income being octroi. The town has 6 cotton¬ 
ginning factories, 2 cotton-presses, and 2 combined ginning 
and pressing factories, and is a local centre of the cotton 
trade. The number of factory hands in 1904 was 1,285. It 
possesses a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Hissar Town. —Head-quarters of the District and fa/isl/ of 
the same name, Punjab, situated in 29° 10' N. and 75® 44' E., 
on the Rewari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana-Malwa 
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Railway; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,097 miles, from Boni- 
hay 979, and from Karachi 819. Population (1901), 17,647, 
It was founded in 1356 by Firoz Shah 4 'ughlak, and supplied 
with water by means of the canal now known as the Western 
Jumna Canal, and became the head-quarters of a sarkCir. In 
1408 Jlissar fell into the hands of the rebels against Mahmud 
'I’ughlak, but was recovered in 1411 by the emperor in person. 
It ap})ears to have been occupied by an imperial garrison at 
the time of Pabar’s invasion, and as the head-quarters of 
a sarkar was of considerable importance under the Mughals. 
'Phe town was plundered by the Sikhs on several occasions 
between 1754 and 1768, and after the battle of Jind was 
(iccupied by Amar Singh of Patiala, who built a fort. Hissar 
was depopulated by the famine of 1783, and was taken posses¬ 
sion of by (ieorge 'Phomas. 'Phe inhabitants began to return, 
and when it j)assed to the British in 1803 the town was rapidly 
recovering. In 1857 detachments of the Hariana Light In¬ 
fantry and 14th Irregular Cavalry stationed at Hissar mutinied, 
and the Collector and eleven other Europeans and native 
Christians were murdered, 'i'he chief relic of antiquity is the 
fort built by F]ro/ Shah, largely with materials taken from Hindu 
or Jain temples. Another interesting building is the Jahaj, 
apparently once a Jain temple converted into a mosque, and 
used as a residence by George Thomas, of whose C'hristian 
name its present title is a corruption. Near Hissar is a hand¬ 
some group of tombs erected to commanders who fell in Hu- 
maytin's campaign in Gujarat in 1535. The trade of the town 
is unimportant, being confined to cotton and red pepper ; but 
it contains a large cotton-ginning and pressing factory, which 
in 1904 em])loyed 397 hands. 'Phe municipality was created 
in 1867. 'Phe municipal receipts and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1902 -3 averaged Pis. 28,700 and 29,300, and 
in 1903 -4 amounted to Rs. 24,600 and Rs. 27,300 respectively, 
the chief source of income being octroi. The town possesses 
an Anglo-vernacular high school managed by the Educational 
def)artment, and a civil hospital. 

Sirsa Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision and tahsil 
of the same name in Hi.ssar district, Punjab, situated in 
29^^ 32' N. and 75^ 2' E., on the Rewari-Bhatinda branch 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, on the north side of a dry 
bed of the Ghaggar. Population (1901), 15,800. 'Phe old 
town of Sirsa or Sarsuti is of great antiquity, and tradition 
ascribes its origin to an eponymous Raja Saras, who built 
the town and fort about 1,300 years ago. Under the nariic 
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of Sar^uti, it is mentioned as the i)lace near which Prithwi 
Raj was captured after his defeat by Muhammad of Cihor 
in 1192; and according to Wassaf it was in the (ourteenth 
century one of the most im])()rtant towns in Upper India. It 
was taken b\ 'I'lmur, the inhabitants fleeing before him, and is 
mentioned in the reign of Mubarak Sliah as the rendezvous of 
the ex])edition against the rebel fortress of Sirhind. In the 
reign of Sher Shah, Sirsa became for a time the head-quarter^ 
of Rao Kalyan vSingh of Bikaner, who had been driven from 
his country by the Rao of Jodhpur. In the eighteenth c'entury 
Sirsa was one of the strongholds of the Bhattis, and was taken 
bv Amar Singh of Patiala in 1774, but restored to the Bhattis 
bv the agreement of 1781. d'he town was depopulated by 
the great famine (jf i 783, and the* site was anne\e“d in 1818 
after the exj^edition sent against the Bfiatti c'hief, Nawab Zilbita 
Khan. In 1838 Sirsa, whie'h had lain deserted since* 1783, was 
refounded by CkqUain Tliore^by, who laid out the present town, 
w'hich from 1858 to 1884 waas the head (piarteas of the Sirsa 
District, d'he ruins of Old Sirsa lie near the south-west ('onu'r 
of the modern town, and still present considerable‘ remain^, 
th<3Ugh much of the mate.-rial has be‘en used for building the 
new houses. It contains an ancient Hindu fort and tank. 

d’he munieipahty was created in 1867. d'he inc ome during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 a\-eraged Rs. 23,300 and the 
exjienditure ks. 23,900 ; and income* and expenditure in 
1903 -4 each amounted toRs. 18,100, the chief sourc'e of iiu'ome 
being octroi, d'hc towai is a centre cd' the expoit trade to 
Rajputana, and is in a flourishing condition. Most of the track* 
is in the hands of Banias from Rajputana and the c:ountry to 
the south-east. .Sirsa contains a dispensary, an Anglo \'ernaculai 
middle* school maintained by the municipality, and an aided 
primary school for Euro[)ean boys. 

Tohana Town. — d'own in the Iditalulbad ta/isil of Ilissai 
District, Punjab, situated in 29^43' N. and 75^ 54' E., 40 miles 
north of Hissar towm. l\>]3uIation (1901), 5,93 r. It was once 
a city of some size and importance, founded, according to 
tradition, by Anang Pal, the d'omar Raja of Delhi. Ruined 
during the Chauhan supremacy, it recovered its prosperit) in 
the early Musalman period; but having suffered many vic issi¬ 
tudes of plunder and famine, it has now' sunk into an inferior 
j)Osition. It was the scene of a defeat of the Jats by Timur in 
1398. Numerous remains in the neighbourhood testify to its 
former importance, d'he town is administered as a ‘ notified 
area,’ which in 1903--4 had an income of Rs. 900. 
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Tosham. —Village in the l»hl\vani fa/isi/ ui Hissar Distric'l, 
runjal), situated in 2(S^ 54' X. and 75° 56' K., 23 miles south¬ 
west ot Hissar town. Population (1901), 2/)65. A bare rocky 
elevation, the highest in the District, rises al)rui)tly above the 
towm and desert [)lain to a height of 800 feet. A tank cut in 
the rock, half-way up the hill, forms the sci'r.e of a yearly fair, 
and is frerjiiented by pilgrims, some of them fr(uu consider- 
abh' distaiK'es. A haradari on a small hill near the town is 
called Prithwi Raj s kachcri, and an inscription clo.^e by was 
attributed by Sir Alexander Cunningham to an Indo- 
Scythian king, Toshara. 

Rohtak District. —District m the Delhi Division of the I’niai 
Punjab, lying between 28° 2/ and if X. and f)' 13' and 
j() 58' Js., (jn the borders of Rajputana, in the high level ^nd hill 

[)Liin that siM)atate> the water^ of the lunina an<l Sutlej, with ^ivc: 

‘ . ,,,, ‘ . s} stems. 

an are.i of i,7()7 ^(juare mile''. I he cistern [)ait lalN within 
the borilers of the tract forn*ierly known as H\Ri.vxa. In 
Its midst lies part of the small State of Du lwa. It i^ bounded 
on the north 1 )\ the Jind //Adwu/of Jind State, and by Karnal 
Di^trlct ; on tlu* east by Delhi, and on the south-east by 
Ctirgaon : on the south by Pat<iiidi State and the Rewari tahul 
of (lurgaon . on the south-w'est by territory belonging to the 
Xawab of Dujaiia : and on the west by the Daiha nizhmat of 
Jind and by Hissar District. Althotigii there is no grand 
sceners in Rolitak, the canals with their belts of trees, the lines 
of sandhills, and in the south the torrents, the depressions 
whii'h are flooded after heavy rain, and a few small rocky hills 
gi\e the District more diversified features than are generally 
met With in the jilains of ilu* Punjab. 'The eastern border lies 
low' on the leNcl ol the Jumna Canal and the Xajafgarh sw;imp. 

.\ lew miles west the surface rises gradually to a le\el [ilateau, 
which, speaking r(‘Ughly, stretches a.> far as the town of Rohtak, 
and is enclosed by parallel rows of sandhills running north and 
south, beyond the western line of .sandhills the surface rises 
again till it ends on the Hissar l)order in a third high ridge. 

The eastern line runs, with heie and there an interval, down 
the ciist side of the Distrid, and rises to some height in the 
jhajjar tahsiL ."^outh west of this ridge the country becomes 
more undulating, and the soil lighter. I'he south-eastern corner 
of the District is mossed by two small streams or torrents, 
the Srdiibi and Indori ; these flow circuitously, throwing o(T a 
network of branches and colliTting here and there after heavy 
rain in jluh of considerable si/e, and finally fall into the 
Xajafgarh swamp. 
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(Gimate 
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peratiuc. 


Kainfall 


History. 


ith the exception of a few small outliers of Alwar fjuartzite 
belonging to the Delhi system, there is nothing of geological 
interest in the District, which is almost entirely of alluvial 
formation. 

The District forms an arm from the Ui)per (langetic plain 
between the Central Punjab and the desert. Trees, except 
where naturalized or planted, are rare, but the nimhar {Acacia 
Icucophloea) is a conspicuous exception. Mango groves are 
frequent in the north-east; and along canals and roadsides 
other sub-tropical species have been planted successfully. The 
her {Zizyphus Jujitba) is common, and is often planted. 

(lame, including wild hog, antelope, ‘ravine deer’ (Indian 
gazelle), nilgai^ and hare, is plentiful. Peafowl, j)artridge, anti 
(juail are to be met with throughout the year; and during the 
cold season sand-grouse, wild geese, bustards, and flamingoes. 
Wolves are still common, and a stray leopard is (u’casionally 
killed. The villages by the canal are overrun by monkeys. 

The climate is not ina[)tly described in the Mcvioirs ol 
George 'I'homas as ‘in general salubrious, though when the 
sandy and desert country lying to the westward bet'omes 
heated, it is inimical to a European constitution.’ In .\pril, 
May, and June the hot winds blow steadily all day from the 
west, bringing U]) constant sand.storms from the Rajpulana 
desert; at the clo.se of tliC year frf)sts are common, and strong 
gales prevail in Fel>riiary and March. 

The average rainfall varies from 19 inches at Jhajjar to 21 at 
Rohtak. Of the lainfall at the latter j)la('e, 18 inches fall in 
the summei months and 3 in the winter. The greatest fall 
recorded during the years 1885-1902 was 41 inches at jhajjar 
in 1S85-6, and the least 8 inches at Rohtak in 1901-2. 

d'he District belongs for the most \y.\x\ to the tract of 
Hariana, and its early history will be found in the articles 
on that region and on the towns of Roh'iak, M.\ha.n[, and 
JhxjJar. It appears to have come at an early date under the 
control of the Delhi king.s, and in 1355 Firoz .Shah dug a ('anal 
from the Sutlej as far as Jhajjar. Under Akbar the present 
District lay within the Siibah of Delhi and the sarkdrs of 
Delhi and Hi.ssar-Idroza. In 1643 the Rohtak canal is said 
to have been begun by Nawab Ah Khan, who attempted to 
divert water from the old canal of Idroz Shah. On the decay 
of the Delhi em[)ire the District with the rest of llariana was 
granted to the mini.ster Rukn-ud-dm in 1718, and was in 
1732 transferred by him to the NawM).s of Farrukhnagar in 
Guroaon. Faiijdar Khan, Nawab of Farrukhnagar, who .seems 
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to have succeeded to the territories of Hissar on the death of 
Shahclad Khan in 1738, handed down to his son Nawab 
Kamgar Khan a dominion which embraced the j)resent Districts 
of Hissar and Rohtak, besides part of Gurgaon and a consider¬ 
able trad subsequently annexed by the chiefs of Jind and 
I^atiala. Hissar and the north were during this time perpetually 
overrun hy the Sikhs, in spite of the contbined efforts of the 
Bhattis and the imperial forces; but Rohtak and Gurgaon appear 
to have remained with Kamgar Khan till his death in 1760. 
His son, Mtisa Khan, was expelled from Farrukhnagar by 
Suraj Mai, the Jat ruler of Hharatpur; and the Jats held Jhajjar, 
Badli, and Farrukhnagar till 1771. In that year Musa Khan 
reco\ered Farrukhnagar, but he never regained a footing in 
the Rohtak District. In 1772 Najaf Khan (ame into power at 
Delhi, and till his death in 1782 some order was maintained. 
I'ahadurgarh, granted in 1754 to Bahadur Khan, Baloch, was 
held by his son and grandson ; Jhajjar was in the hands of 
^\'alter Reinhardt, the husband of Begam Sumril of Sardhana : 
<ind Gohana, Maham, Rohtak, and Kharkhauda were also 
held by nominees of Najaf Khan, d'he Marathas returned 
in 1785, but (ould do little to repel the Sikh invasion; and 
from 1785 to 1803 the north of the iJistrict was occupied by 
the Raja of Jind, while the south and west were precariously 
held by the Marathas, who were defied hy the strong Jat 
\illages and constantly attacked by the .Sikhs. Meanwhile the 
military adventurer George 'Fhomas had carved out a principality 
in Hariana, which included Maham, Ben, and jhajjar in the 
present Distric t . his head-(]uarters were at Hansi in the District 
of Hissar, and at (ieorgegarh near Jhajjar he had built a small 
outlying fort. In 1801, however, the Marathas made common 
cause with the Sikhs and Rajputs against him, and under the 
French commander, Louis Bourquin, defeated him at George- 
garh, and succ eeded in ousting him from his dominions. In 
1803, by the concjuests of Lord Lake, the whole country up to 
the Sutlej and the Siwnliks passed to the British Government. 

Under Lord Lake’s arrangements, the northern parganas of 
Rohtak were held by the Sikh chiefs of Jind and Kaithal, while 
the south was granted to the Nawab of Jhajjar, the west to his 
brother, the Nawab of 1 )adri and Bahadurgarh, and the central 
trad to the Nawab of Dujana. 'The latter, how’ever, was unable 
to maintain order in his portion of the territories thus as.signed, 
and the freejuent incursions of Sikh and l^hatti marauders 
c ompelled the dispatch of a British officer in 1810 to bring 
the region into better organization. The few paf\^afias thus 
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subjected to Drilisli rule formed the nu(‘leus of the present 
District. Other fringes of territory escheated on the deaths of 
the Kaithal Rajri in 1818, and the chief of Jmd in 1S20. In 
the last-named year, Hissar and Sirsa were separated from 
RolUak ; and in 1824 the District was brought into nearly its 
()rescnt shape by the District of i’ani|)at (now Karnal) being 
made a separate charge. 

Up to 1832 Rohtak was administered by a Political Agent 
under the Resident at Delhi ; but it was then brought under 
the Regulations, and included in the North-W'estern ProviiK'es. 
On the outbreak ot the Mutiny in 1857, Rohtak was for a tinu' 
(ompletely lost to the British Oovernment. d'lie Muhamma 
dan tribes, uniting with their brethren in Ourgaon and llissar, 
began a general [n-edatory movement under the Nawrdis ol 
Farrukhnagar, Jhajia], and Bahadurgarh, and the Bhatti chiet 
tains of Sirsa and Hissar. Idiey attacked and ])liin(lered tlie 
civil station at Rohtak, destroying every re(‘ord of admini^tm- 
tion. But before the fall of Delhi, a force of Punjab levies 
was brought across the Sutlej, and order was restoretl with litlK- 
difficulty. 'Flu.' rebel Nawabs of Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh were 
captured and tried, d'he former was executed at Delhi, while 
his neighbour and relati\e escaped with a sentence of exile to 
Lahore. Their estates were confiscated, part of them l)eing 
temporarily included in a new District ol Jhajjar, w'hile othei 
[)ortions were a-^Sigmal to the Rajas of (ind, Pati.'ila, and Xabh.i 
a.s reward.s for their service^ during the Mutiny. Rohtak Dis 
trict was transferred to the Punjab Government ; and in 18O0 
fhajjar was broken uj). jiart of it being added to the territory 
of the loyal Rajas, and tlie remainder united w'ith Rohtak. 

Archneo- d'here are no anti()uities of any note, and the history of the 
C)ld sites is unknown. FAcavations at the Rohtak KlnTra Rot 
would seem to show that three cities have been successive!}’ 
destro}ed there; the well-knf)wn coins of Raja Samanta Dewa, 
WHO is supposed to have reigned over Kabul and the Punjab 
about A.i). 920, are found at Mohan Bari, jhajjar, Maham, 
and Gohana possess some old tombs, but none is of any specTd 
architectural merit ; the finest are at the first place. 'Phere is 
an old baoli or stepped well at Rohtak and another at Maham : 
the latter has been described by the author of Pen and Pencil 
Sketches, and'must have been in much better repair in 1828 
than it is now. 1’he Gaokaran tank at Rohtak and the Bun- 
W ila tank at jhajjar are fine works, while the masonry tank 
built by the last NawMj of Jhajjar at Ghuchakwas is exceed¬ 
ingly handsome. The csthal or Jog monastery at Bohar is 
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the only ^Moiip of buildings of any arrhitectiiral [)rctensions 
in the District; the Jhajjar palaces are merely large houses 
on the old Indian plan. 

Rohtuk contains ii towns and 491 villages. Its j)opulation 'rhe 
at each of the last four enumerati(jns was: (1868) 531,118, 

(1881) 553,609, (1891) 590,475, and (1901)630,672. It in¬ 
creased l)\ nearly 7 per cent, during the last decade, the 
increase Ix-ing greatest in the Sanipla tahsll^ and least in 
Jhajjar. It is divided into four ia/isils —Rohiak, Jhajjak, 
Samim.a, and (Iofiana the head-quarters of each being at the 
place from whic h it is named. 'The chief towns arc‘ the munici¬ 
palities of Roiitak, the administrative head-cjuartcr> of the 
District, JiiAjiAk, I’i ki, Rahai)UR(;\ i:Ff. and Dohana. 

'Die following table* show-, the di-'tribution of population in 
1901 : 
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Hindus number 533,723, or 85 per cent, of the total, and 
]\Iuhammatlans t)i,()87 About 85 })er cent, of the {)opulation 
live in vilLiges, and the average j)opulation in eat'h \illage is 
1,096, the largest for any District in the Punjab. 'The language 
ordinarily spoken is ^Vestern Hindi. 

1 'he Jats (2 i 7,000) com[)ri^e one third of the population and c'.i.tes 
own seven tenths of the villages in the District, d'he great 
majority are Hindus, and the few Muhammadan Jats are of 
a (listirK'tly inferior ty[)e. d'he Hindu Rajjiuts (7,000) are a 
well-disposetl peaceful folk, much resembling the J;its in their 
ways; the Ranghars or Muhammadan Rajputs (27,000), on 
the other hand, have been aptly described as good soldiers 
and indifferent cultivators, whose real forte lies in cattle-lifting. 

Many now enlist in Skinner's Horse and other cavalry regi¬ 
ments. d'ht* Ahirs (17,000) are all Hindus and excellent cul¬ 
tivators. d'here are 9,000 Malts and 3,000 (lujars. d'he 
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Brahmans (66,000) were originally settled by the Jats when 
they founded their villages, and now they are generally found 
on |at estate.s. They are an inoffensive class, venerated but not 
res])ected. Of the commercial castes the Banias (45,000) are 
the most important; and of the menials the Chamars (leather- 
workers, 55,000), Ohuhras (scavengers, 23,000), Dhanaks (sca¬ 
vengers, 21,000), Jhmwars (water-carriers, 12,000), Kumhars 
(potters, 13,000), Ivohars (blacksmiths, 9,000), Nais (barbers, 
13,000), Tarkhans (carpenters, 13,000), and Telis (oil-workers, 
7,000), There are 17,000 Fakirs. About 60 per cent, of the 
population are agriculturists, and 21 per cent, industrial. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has a branch 
at Rohtak town, and in 1901 the District contained 41 native 
Christians. 

dTe general conditions with regard to agriculture in different 
parts depend rather on irrigation than on differences of soil. 
Throughout the District the soil consists as a rule of a good 
light-coloured alluvial loam, while a lighter and .sandier soil is 
found on elevations and clay soils in depressions of the land. 
All soils alike give excellent returns with sufficient rainfall, but, 
unless irrigated, fail entirely in times of drought, though the 
sandy soil can do with less rain than the clay or loam. The 
large unirrigated tracts are absolutely dependent on the autumn 
harvest and the monsoon rains. Roughly sj)eaking, the part 
north of the railway may be classed as secure, that to the south 
as insecure, from famine. 'Fhe whole of the soil contains salts, 
and .saline effloresc.ence is not uncommon where the drainage 
lines are obstructed. 

The District is held almost entirely on the patiidari and 
hhaiydchdrd tenures, zamviddri lands covering only about 8,000 
acres, and lands leased from Government about 5,500 acres. 
The following table shows the main agricultural statistics in 
1903-4, areas being in s(]uare miles :— 


7 ahsil. 

J Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrijjated. 

' Cultivable 

1 waste. 

Rohlnk . , { 

! 592 

I Cl I 

1H6 

47 

Sarnpla 

409 

j 346 

122 

38 

Jhajjar 

466 


59 1 

59 

(iohilna . . . 

3,^6 

281 ; 

. 1 

^59 ! 

33 

Total 1 

1 

i,So3 

1 «,520 i 

526 j 

177 


Wheat is the chief crop of the spring harvest, occupying 
103 square miles in 1903 4; grain occupied 141 and barley 
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47 square miles. In the autumn harvest the spiked and great 
millets are the principal staples, occupying 338 and 335 square 
miles respectively ; cotton occupied 65 square miles, sugar-cane 
31, and pulses 138. Indigo is grown to a small extent, but 
only for seed. 

The cultivated area increased from 1,406 s(}uare miles in im])ru\t- 
1879 to 1,520 square miles in 1903-4, in which year it hi 
amounted to 84 per cent, of the total area. 'I'he increase of Jura] 
cultivation during the twenty years ending 1901 is chiefly due poictitc 
to canal extensions, and it is doubtful whether further exten¬ 
sion is possible. Fallows proper are not practised; the pressure 
of population and the division of proj)erty are perhaps loo great 
to allow them. For rains cultivation the agriculturi^t gene¬ 
rally sets aside over two-thirds of his lands in the autumn and 
rather less than one-third in the spring, and the land gets rest 
till the season for which it is kept comes round again : if 
there is heavy rain in the hot season, the whole area may be 
put under the autumn crop, and in that case no spring crop is 
taken at all. 'Fhese arrangements are due to the nature of the 
seasons, rather than to any care for the soil. C)n lands irrigated 
by wells and canals a (Top is taken every harvest, as far as pos¬ 
sible : the floods of the natural streams usually prevent any 
autumn crop, except sugar-cane, being grown on the lands 
affected l)y them. Rotation of crops is followed, but in a very 
imperfect way, and for the .sake of the crtjp rather than the soil. 

Nothing worth mention appears to have been done in the way 
of improving the quality of the crops grown. 

lixcept in the jhajjar tafmly where there is a good deal of well- 
irrigation, advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
were not popular till recent years ; nor are advances under the 
Agriculturists’ Lcjans Act common, save in times of scarcity, a.s 
the people prefer to resort to the Ranifis. During the five years 
ending Se[)tember, 1904, a total of 5-3 lakhs was advanced, 
including 4*9 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. Of 
this sum, 3 lakhs was lent in the famine year iSqcj-iqoo. 

'File bullocks and cows are of a very good breed, and {>ar- Cnttk-, 
ticularly fine in si/e and shape. A touch of the Hansi strain 
probably pervades them throughout, 'Fhe bullocks of the vil¬ 
lages round Heri and Georgegarh have a special reputation, 
whi('h is .said to be due to the fact that the Nawab of Jhajjar 
kept some bulls of the Nagaiir breed at Chuchakwas. This 
breed is small, hardy, active, and hard-working, but is said to 
have fallen off since the confiscation of the Jhajjar State. The 
zamindiirs make a practice of selling their bullocks after one 
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crop has cornc up, and l)iiying fresh ones for the next sowings, 
thereby avoiding the expense of their keep for four or five 
months, d'he extensive breaking-up of land which has taken 
place since 1840 has greatly restricted the gra/ang-grounds of 
the villages : the jjresent fodder-supply grown in the fields 
leaves but a small margin to provide against seasons of 
tlrought: and in many canal estates difficulty is alread) being 
experienced on this sc'ore. l''ew large stretches of village 
jungle are now to be found, and the policy of gi\ing pro- 
jirietary grants has reduced by more than half the area c)f 
the Jhajjar and Ikdiadurgarh reserves. A large cattle fair is 
held at CJeorgegarh. The hewses of the District are of the 
ordinary mediocre type, floats and shecji are owneil as a rule 
by village menials. 'Fhe Distrid board maintains three horse 
and three demkey stallions. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903--4, 526 s(]iiar(.‘ miles, or 
nearly 36 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 
453 square miles were irrigated from c'anals, and 72 from wells. 
7 Te District liad 2,c;o3 masonry wells in use, all worked by 
bullocks on the roj)e-and-bucket system, besides 864 unbrickc-d 
wells, water-lifts, and lever wells, (anal-irrigation more than 
trebled and well-irrigation mcjre than doubled during the 
twenty years ending 1901. d'he former is derived etUirely 
from the Wi'>ti:rn Ji'mn.x Canai., the Butana braiu'h of whic'h 
(with its chief dl.^trioutary, the Bhiwfini branch) irrigates the 
Oohana and Rohtak iahsils^ while various distributaries from 
the new Delhi branch sup})ly Rohtak and Sampla. Tlie area 
estimated as annually irrigable from the Western Jumna ('anal 
is 278 square miles, d'here used to be a certain amount of 
irrigation from the Sahibi and Indori streams, but this has 
been largely obstructed by dams erected' in the territory of 
the Alwar State. Wells are chiefly found in the south of Jhajjar 
and in the flood-affected tracts of Sampla. 

The District ccjntains no forests, except 8 square miles of 
Oovernment waste under the control of the l)e[)uty-Com- 
missioner ; and, save along canals and watercourses and 
immediately round the village, trees are j)ainfully wanting. 
Reserved village jungles are, however, a feature of the District 
and are found in nearly every village. 

The Sultanpur salt sources are situated in five villages in 
(iurgaon and in one in this District in the Jhajjar fahsil 
A large amount of kankar is found, .some of which is particularly 
pure and adapted for the preparation of lime. The low hills 
in the south yield a limestone suitable for building purposes. 
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'Fhe chief iiianufctclures arc the pottery of Jhajjar ; the Arts and 

saddlery and leather-work of Kalanaiir; muslin turbans, inter- 

. laclurcs 

woven with gold and silver thread, and a muslin known as 
tanzih^ produced at Kohtak ; and the Nvoollen filankets wtjven 
in all parts. 1 )yeing is a s{)eciality of jhajjar. 'The bullock- 
carts of the District are well and strongly made, i-'our cottcjn- 
ginning factories and one* combined ginning and pressing 
factory have recently been opened at Kolitak, which naturally 
absorb a good deal (d tin* raw cotton of the Distrid. In 1904 
thev enijiloyed 279 hands. In other industries the native 
methods of ])roduction are adhered to ; and, though in the 
towns foreign sugar and cloth are making way, in the villages 
native prixliK'ts hold their own. Owing to the opening of the 
fat tones and the Rolitak gram market, the demand for laboiii 
has considerably increased and wages ha\(' risen. 

In Oldinary seasons the District export'- giain, the annual CommticL 
e.xport of ('ereals being 'stimated b\ the 1 amine ( 'oinmission 
of i(S()6 7 at S(),ooo tons. The constriK'tion of the Southern 
I’unjab Railway has greatly fac'ilitated r'xports at all times, and 
impt>rts in time of scarcity, the monthly average imported by 
this line during the famine year being no less than 

3,400 tons, ('ommene is alst; much ht-lpetl by the Rohtak 
grain market, cjwing to its favourable [losition, its exemption 
frr»m octroi, and the facilities given for grain storage. 

'I'lie District is traversed b\ the Southern Runjab Railway ; 
the Re\\ari-Hhatinda branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway 
crosses the west side of the jhajjar tahbil\ and the terminus 
of the branch fuan (larhi Marsaru to Farrukhnagar is about 
a mile from the border. 'The Distric t is well provided with 
roads, the most imjiortant of xvhich are the Delhi-Hissar, 

Rohtak llhiwani, and Rohtak-Jiiajjar road.s, all of which are 
metalled. The total length of metalled roads is 79 miles and 
of unmetalled roads 605 miles. Of these, 20 miles of metalled 
and 41 miles of unmetalled roads are under the Public Works 
department, and the rest under the District board. 

'I'he first famine of which there is any trustworthy record pAniinc. 
was that of 1782-3, the terrible r/ulTtsa. From this famine 
a very large number of villages in the District date their 
refoundation, in whole or in part. Droughts followed in 1802, 

1812, 1817, 1833, and 1837. 'I'he famine of i86o-r was the 
first in which relief was regularly organized by Government. 

Nearly 500,000 daily units were relieved by distribution of 
food and in other ways ; al out 400,000 were employed on 
relief works ; Rs. 34,378 was spent on these objects, and 
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Rs. 2,50,000 of land revenue was ultimately remitted. In 
1868-9, 719,000 daily units received relief, 125,000 were 
employed at various times on relief works, nearly Rs. 1,35,000 
was spent in alleviating the calamity, and more than Rs. 2,00,000 
of revenue in all was remitted, d'he special feature of the 
relief in this famine was the amount raised in voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions by the people themselves, which was nearly Rs. 45,000. 
There is said to have been great loss of life, and nearly 90,000 
head of cattle died. The next himine occurred in 1877-8. 
Highway robberies grew common, grain carts were plundered, 
and in the village of Radii a grain riot took phu'e. No relief 
was, however, considered necessarw nor was the revenue 
demand suspended: 176,000 head of ('attle disappeared, and 
it took the Histrict rnanv \ears to rec'over. Roth harve^ts 
of 1895-6 were a failure, and in 1896-7 there was literally no 
('i'op in the rain-land villages. Relief ojierations commenced 
in November, 189O, and continued till the middle of July, 
1897, at which time a daily average of 11,000 persons were on 
the relief works. Altogether, Rs. 96,300 was s[)ent in alleviating 
distress, and susjiensifms of revenue amounted to 3*1 lakhs, 
'rhe famine was, however, by no means severe ; more than 
three-fourth.s of the peoj)le on relief works were menials, and 
large store.s ot fodder and grain remained in most of the 
villages, d'hc famine of 1899-1900 was only surpas.sed in 
severity by the cJiai'isa famine above mentioned. 'Fhe spread 
of irrigation had, however, largely iniTeased the area j)rote( 4 ed 
from famine , ard, while in 1896- 7 th(‘ affected area was 
1,467 S(|uare miles, in 1899-1900 this had shrunk to 1,234, in 
siiite of the greater severity of the drought. 'Fhe greatest daily 
average of persons relieved was in the week ending March 10, 
1900, when 33,632, or 9 per cent, of the’ population affected, 
were in recei[)t of relief. The total cost of the famine was 
7*5 lakh.s. The total deaths from December, 1899, to October, 
1900, were 25,006, giving a death-rate of 69 as compared with 
the average rate of 37 per 1,000. Fever w’as responsible 
for 18,279 cholera for 1,935 deaths. 'Fhe lo.sses of cattle 
amounted to 182,000. 

The District is in charge C)f a Deputy-( lommissioner, assisted 
by three Assistant or Extra Assistant Commi.ssioner.s, of whom 
one is in charge of the District treasury. Emdi of the four 
tahsils is under a tahsildar^ assisted by a naib iahsllddr. 

The Deputy-dommissioner, as District Magistrate, is respon 
sible for criminal justice. Civil judicial work is under a Dis¬ 
trict Judge; and both officers are supervised by the Divisional 
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Judge of Delhi, who is also Sessions Judge. The District 
Judge has two Munsifs under him, one at head-quarters, the 
other at Jhajjar. There are also six honorary magistrates. 

The predominant form of crime is burglary. 

d'he villages are of unusual size, averaging over 1,000 persons. Land 
'Lhey afford an excellent example of the bhaiyachara village 
of Northern India, a community of clansmen linked together, tration. 
sometimes by descent from a common ancestor, sometimes by 
marriage ties, sometimes by a joint foundation of the village, 
with no community of property, but combining to manage the 
aflairs of the village by means of a council of elders ; holding 
the waste and grazing-grounds, as a rule, in common ; and main¬ 
taining, by a cess distributed (m individuals, a common fund 
to whicli public receipts are brought and expenditure charged. 

d'he early revenue history under British rule naturally divides 
itself into two [)arts—that of the older tracts which form most 
of the area included in the three northern iahsils^ and that 
of the confiscated estates which bekaiged before the Mutiny 
to the Nawabs of jhajjar and Bahadurgarh. Thus the regular 
settlements made in 1838 40 included only half the present 
District, d'he earlier settlements made in the older part 
followed Regulation IX of 1805, and were for short terms. 

In Rohtak little heed was paid to the Regulation, which laid 
down that a moderate assessment was condiici\e CMpially to the 
true interests of Government and to the well-being of its 
subjects. 'ri\e evenue in 1822 was already so hea\y as t(» be 
nearly intolerable, while the unecjual distribution of the demand 
was even uorse than its burthen. Nevertheless an increase 
of Rs. 2,000 was levied in 1825 and Rs. 4,000 shortly after. 

The last summary settlement made in 1835 enhanced the 
demand by Rs. 20,000. The regular settlement made between 
1838 and 1840 increased the assessment by Rs. 14,000. This 
was never paid, and the revision, which was immediately 
ordered, reduced it by i-J lakhs, or 16 per cent. The progress 
of the District since this concession was made has been 
a continuing proof of its wisdom. 

Bahadurgarli and Jhajjar were resumed after the Mutiny. 

The various summary settlements worked well on the whole, 
and a regular settlement was made between i860 and 1863, 

The settlement of the whole District was revised between 
1873 1S79. Kates on irrigated land varied from Rs. 2 to 

Rs. 2-12, and on unirrigated land from 5 annas to Rs. 1-9. 
Canal-irrigated land was, as usual, assessed at a ‘ dry ’ rate, 
plus owners’ and occupiers' rates. The result of the new 
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assessment was an increase of 9^ per cent, over the previous 
demand. The demand for 1903-4, including cesses, amounted 
to nearly 11 lakhs, 'i'he average size of a proprietary holding 
is 5 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 
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J.ocal and The District contains five municipalities, Rohtak, Bkri, 
municipal. Bahaourgarh, and Gohana ; and ten ‘notified 

areas,’ of which the most important are Maham, Kalanaur, 
Mundlana, and Butana. Outside these, local affairs are 
managed by a District board, whose income amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 1,24,000. The expenditure in the same year 
was Rs, 1,22,000, the principal item being public works. 

Police and The regular police force consists of 433 of all ranks, includ- 
jails. jpg municipal police, under a Superintendent, who is 
usually assisted by 2 inspectors. The village watchmen 
number 702. The District has 10 police stations, 4 outjiosts, 
and 17 road-posts. Three trackers and three camel sowars 
now form part of the ordinary force. The District jail at 
head-quarters has accommodation for 230 prisoners. 

Education. The Standard of education is below the average, though 
some progress has been made. Rohtak stands twenty-sixth 
among the twenty-eight Districts of the Province in resjiect 
of the literacy of its population. In 1901 only 2*7 per 
cent, of the population (5 males and o-i females) could read 
and write. The number of pu{)ils under instruction was 
2,396 in 1880-1, 3,380 in 1890-1, 5,097 in 1900-1, and 
5,824 in 1903-4. In the last year the District pos.sessed 
9 secondary and 65 primary (public) schools and 2 advanced 
and 42 elementary (private) schools, with 211 girls in the public 
and 8 in the private schools. The Anglo-vernacular school at 
Rohtak town with 262 pupils is the only high school. The 
other principal schools are tw'o Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools supported by the municipalities of Jhajjar and 
Gohana, and 6 vernacular middle schools. The total expendi¬ 
ture on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 44,000, chiefly derived 
from District funds; fees provided nearly a third, and 
municipal funds and Provincial grants between them a fifth, of 
the total expenditure. 
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Besides the Rohtak civil hospital, the District possesses five 
outlying dispensaries. These in 1904 treated a total of 
59,714 out-patients and t,oi6 in-patients, while 2,894 opera¬ 
tions were performed. The income was Rs. 10,000, almost 
entirely derived from Local and municipal funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 
14,406, representing 22-8 per 1,000 of population. The 
towns of Rohtak and Beri have adopted the Vaccination 
Act. 

[D. C. J. Tbbetson, District Gazetteer (1883-4) ; H. C. 
Fanshawe, Settlement Report 

Rohtak Tahsil. — Tahs'il of Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28^^ 38' and 29^ 6' N. and 76° 13' and 76*^ 45' E., 
with an area of 592 scjuarc miles. The population in 1901 
was 197,727, compared with 182,649 in 1891. It contains 
five towns - Rohtak (yiojmlation, 20,323), the head-cjuartcrs, 
Bkri (9,723), Km .ANATR (7,640), Kahxaur (5,024), and 
Maham (7,824)—and 102 villages, ini'luding Sanohi (5,126). 
I'he land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-9 
lakhs. The jilain is broken by a chain of sandhills on the 
east and by sratiered sandy eminences elsewhere, and is 
})artially irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal, d'rces are 
scarce, except round the villages and along the older canal- 
branches. 

Sampla Tahsil. —TliZ/v/Z of Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28'' 35' and 29° F N. and 76*^ 35' and 76'’ 58' E., 

with an area of 409 S(]uarc miles. The population in 1901 

was 162,423, compared with 149,818 in 1891. It contains 
the towns of Bah-APURgarh (population, 5,974) and Khark- 
hauda (3,76c;); and 122 villages, including the ‘notified area’ 
of Sampla, its h(‘ad-t]uarters. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 3-1 lakhs. The greater part of the 
tahsU is an arid upland jilain, the northern portion of which is 
now irrigated by the Western Jumna (\anal. In the extreme 
south-east is a small lowland tract, irrigated by countless 
water lifts. 

Jhajjar Tahsil .—Tahsil of Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28° 21' and 28° 41' N. and 76° 20' and 76° 54' E., 

with an area of 466 sejuare miles. The population in 1901 

was 123,227, compared with 119,453 in 1891. It contains 
one town, Jhajjar (population, 12,227), head-quarters, 
and 189 villages, including Georgicgarh, founded by George 
Thomas. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2*9 lakhs. The tahsil is intersected in all directions 
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by sand ridges which often rise to a considerable height. 
On the east the low-lying land used to be regularly flooded by 
the Sahibi and Indori streams, and large lakes then formed 
in the depressions ; but of recent years the volume of these 
torrents has diminished, and the country rarely remains 
flooded for any considerable period. The north of the tahsll 
is a continuation of the plateau of Rohtak and Sam[)la, while 
in the south a few low rocky eminences lend variety to the 
landscape. 

Gohana Tahsil.— Tahsll Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28° 57' and 2if 17' N. and 76° 29' and 76"" 52' kP, 
with an area of 336 square miles. The population in iqor 
was 147,295, compared with 13^,555 in 1891. It contains the 
three towns of Gohana (population, 6,567), its head-quarters, 
Barauda (5,836), and Butana (7,509); and 78 villages, 
including ]\Ihnl»lana (5,657). d'he land re\enue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 2-6 lakhs. The /ahsll is flat and well 
wooded, and amjile means of irrigation are available. 

Bahadiirgarh.—d'own in the Samj)la tahsll of Rohtak 
District, Punjab, situated in 28^^ 4G N. and 76° 56' E., 
18 miles west of Delhi on the Rohtak road, and on the 
Southern l^unjab Railway. lV)pulation (1901), 5,974. The 
name of the town was originally Sharafabad. It was given in 
ja^lr io Bahadur Khan and d\aj Muhammad, Bakx h chiefs of 
Earrukhnagar, in 1754, and its name changed to Bahadurgarh. 
The jagir was resumed in 1793 by Sindhia, and in 1803 the 
town and the surrounding villages were bestowed by 
Eord Take on Ismail Khan, breather of the Nawab of Jhajjar. 
The estate was confiscated in 1857 owing to the disloyalty of 
the chief, Bahadur Jang. The municijiality was created in 
1873. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,600. Income and e\[)en- 
diture in 7903-4 each amounted to Rs. 6,400, the income 
being chiefly from o('troi. 'Phe town is of no commercial 
importance. The municipality maintains a vernacular middle 
school and a dispensary. 

Barauda {Baroda). —Town in the Gohana tahsil of 
Rohtak Di.strict, Punjab, situated in 2(9^ 9' N. and 76^ 37' E., 
on the Butana branch of the Western Jumna Canal. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 5,836. 

Beri.—down in the District and tahsll of Rohtak, Punjab, 
situated in 28^^ 42' N. and 76° 35' E., 15 miles south of 
Rohtak town, on the direct road from Delhi to Bhiwani. 
Population (1901), 9,723, It formed jiart of the estate of 
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George Thomas, who took it by storm from a garrison of 
Jats and Rajputs. It is now^ the great trade centre of the 
neighbourhood, and the residence of many wealthy merchants 
and bankers. Two large fairs are held annually in P'ebruary 
and October. d 1 ie municipality was created in 1867. I'he 
income and exj)enditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 9,800 and 10,200 respectively. The income in 
1903-4 was Rs. 6,200, chiefly derived fnjm octroi ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 7,300. It maintains a vernacular middle 
s('hool. 

Butana.— Town in the Gohana fahsil of Rohtak District, 
Punjab, situated in 29^^ 12' N. and 76® 42' E., 19 miles north 
of Rohtak, on a i)ranch of the Western Jumna Canal, to 
which it gives its name. Population (1901), 7,509. It is 
administered as a ‘notified ar^a.’^ 

Georgegarh ( Jahaz^a^arh).- Village in the Jhajjar tahsll of 
Rohtak District, I^injah, situated in 28^ 37^ N. and 76° 36' E. 
}^){)ulation (1901), 1,285. It was founded by George Thomas, 
who built a fort to overawe the towns of Beri and Jhajjar, 
which was besieged and taken by a large Marathfi force 
under Louis Bourcjuin, Thomas bcang obliged to retire to 
Hansi. A large cattle fair is held here twice a year. 

Gohana Town. —Plcad-cpiarters of the tahs'il of the same 
name in Rohiak District, Punjab, situateil in 29^^ 8' N. and 
42' E., on the Western Jumna Canal, 20 mile.s. north of 
Rohtak tow'n. l'o[)ulation (1901), 6,567. 'Phe town is said to 
have been the site of a fort belonging to Prithwi Raj^ after¬ 
wards destroyed by Muhammad of Ghor. A yearly fair is 
held here at the shrine of Shah Zia-ud-din Muhammad, 
a saint who accompanied Muhammad of Ghor to India. 
'Phere are also two temples in honour of the Jain Arhat 
Parasnath, at which an annual festival takes place. The 
municipality was (Teatcd in 1S73. 'Phe income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 9,300, and the expen¬ 
diture Rs. 9,500. I'he income in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 8,300, chiefly derived from octroi, and the exj:)enditure to 
Rs. 8,200. The town is of no commercial importance. The 
municipality maintains a dispensary and an Anglo-vernacular 
middle school. 

Jhajjar Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 28° 36'' N. and 
76^ 40' E., 21 miles south of Rohtak town and 35 miles 
west of Delhi. Population (1901), 12,227. The town was 
destroyed by Muhammad of Ghor and refounded by a Jat 
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clan. It was taken from the Nawabs of Farrukhnagar by the 
Jat chieftain Suraj Mai, and afterwards fell into the hands of 
VV^alter Reinhardt, husband of Regain Sumru, Jhajjar was 
assigned to George Thomas in 1794, and on annexation in 
1803 was granted to Nawab Nijabat Khan. The estate was 
confiscated in 1857 owing to the disloyalty of the ruling chief, 
Abdur Rahman Khan, who was hanged for his share in the 
I^Iutiny. Jhajjar became for a short time the head-quarters 
of a District of that name, which was abolished in i860. 
I'lie principal buildings are the old palace of the Nawabs and 
the new palace or Ragh Jahanara. The munici[)ality was 
created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 13,500 and Rs. 14,000 
respectively, d'he income in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 18,600, 
chiefly derived from octroi, and the expenditure to Rs. 13,800. 
The town is noted for its dyeing industry, and for the thin or 
‘p^iper’ {lottery produced. It has a considerable manufac'turc 
of mu.slins and woollen goods, and embroidery is also largely 
carried on. The municipality maintains a disjiensary and 
an Anglo-vernacular middle school. 

Kahnaur.— Town in the District and tahsil of Rohtak, 
Punjab, situated in 28" 45' N. and 76^' 32' E., 11 miles south 
of Rohtak town and 15 miles north-west of Jhajjar. Po{)ula- 
tion { 1901), 5,024. 

Kalanaur. —down in the District and tahsil of Rohtak, 
Punjab, situated in 28^ 50' N. and ’](! 24' E., 12 miles west 
of Rohtak town on the road to Rhiwani. Population (1901), 
7,640. It was founded by Kalian Singh and Hhawan Singh, 
two Ponwar Rajputs, sons-in-law^ of Anang Pal, the king of 
Delhi, and named after the former. Kit^lanaur remained in 
the {possession of their descendants, who, though dis{)ossesscd 
for a time by the Ralochs of Farrukhnagar, were reinstated 
by the Delhi court. The town is famous for its leather-work, 
especially saddlery. It has a vernacular middle school. 

Maham {Mahim). —Town in the District and tahsil of 
Rohtak, Punjab, situated in 28 58' N. and 76'' 18' E., 

20 miles west of Rohtak towm on the road to Hansi. Po{)ula- 
tion (1901), 7,824. Tradition alleges its destruction by Muham¬ 
mad of Ghor; but though doubtless a place of some anti(]uity, 
it is not mentioned by historians before Akbar gave it in 
to Shahbaz Khan, an Afghan. Under his descendants it 
flourished greatly, until it was sacked by the Rajputs under 
Durga Das in the reign of Aurangzeb. Since then, though 
repeopled, it has never recovered its prosperity. It is a pic- 
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turesqiie place with many interesting ruins, including a fine 
baoli or stepped well built by a mace-bearer of Shah JahSn. 
It has a vernacular middle school. 

Mundlana {Matidlana ).—-Village in the GohSna iahsll of 
Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 29° 12' N. and 76^ 50' E. 
Population (1901), 5,657. It is administered as a ‘notified 
area.’ 

Rohtak Town. — Mead-tiuarters of the District and tahsil 
of the same name, Punjab, situated in 28" 54' N. and 76° 35' 
on the Southern Punjab Railway, 44 miles north-west of 
Delhi ; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,000 miles, from Pombay 
1,026, and from Karachi 863. Population (1901), 20,323, 
including 10,404 Hindus and 9,916 Muhammadans. It is 
plausibly identified with the Rauhitaka or Rauhita of the Raja- 
iara 7 i^i?ii and of Alberuni ; but tradition avers that its ancient 
name was Roht.asgarh or ‘ the fort of Rohtas,’ a Ponwar Raja, 
and points to the mound called the Khokra Kot as the site 
of the old town. It is also said that Muhammad of Ghor 
destroyed the town soon after it had been rebuilt by i’rithwi 
Raj in 1160, but it is not mentioned by the earlier Muham¬ 
madan historians. A colony of Shaikhs fnmi Yemen are said 
to have built a fort ; and the Afgiians of Birahma, aii ancient 
site close by, also settled in the town, which became the capital 
of a fief of the Delhi kingdom. Kai Khusru, the grandson 
and heir of Balban, was enticed from Multan by Kaikubad 
and put to death hei'e about 1286; and in 1410 Khi/r Khaii, 
the Sal) id, besieged Idris Khan in Rohtak fort, and took it 
after a six months' siege. After the decline of the Mughal 
p(.)wer Rohtak, situated on the border line between the Sikh 
and Maratha [lower.^, passed through many vicissitudes, falling 
into the hands of one chieftain after another. It became the 
head-(juarters of Rohtak District in 1824, and was plundered 
in the Mutiny of 1857. 

d'he munici[)ality was created in 1S67. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 24,900, and the ex¬ 
penditure Rs. 24,400. 'Phe income in 1903-4 was Rs. 25,000, 
chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 23,600. 
The town is an important trade centre; and four factories for 
ginning cotton and one for ginning and pressing have recently 
been established. 'Phe number of factory hands in 1904 was 
279. Muslin turbans interwwen with gold and silver thread 
and a form of muslin known as tanzeb are produced. 'Phe 
Anglo-vernacular high school is managed by the Educational 
department. 
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Sanghi.—Village in the District and iahstl of Rohtak, 
Punjab, situated in 29^ i' N. and 76° 41' E. Population 
(1901), 5,126. It is administered as a ‘notified area.’ 

Gurgaon District. —District in the Delhi Division of the 
Punjab, lying between 27° 39' and 28® 33' N. and 76'^ 18' 
and 77° 34' E., in the extreme south-east of the Province, 
with an area of 1,984 square miles. It stretches towards 
the outlying hills of the Rajputana table-land, and its 
southern part belongs geographically to that part of Northern 
Raj{)utana known as hlewat or the country of the Meos. 
It is bounded on the north by the States of Dujana and 
Bataudi, and the Districts of Rohtak and Delhi; on the east 
the river Jumna separates it from Bulandshahr and Aligarh 
in the United Provinces; on the south it marches with 
the Muttra District of the United Provinces and the Slate 
of Bharatpur; on the west it is bounded by territories 
belonging to the States of Alwar, Jaipur, and Nabha. 1 'he 
surface presents a considerable variety of contour. Two low 
rocky ranges, continuations of the Aravalli chain, enter its 
border from the south, and run northward in a bare and tree¬ 
less mass towards the plain country, d'he northern plain falls 
into two natural divisions, divided by the western range. East¬ 
wards, the valley between the two ridges lies wide and open 
throughout; and below the escarpment of the eastern ridge 
an alluvial level extends unbroken to the banks of the Jumna. 
Immediately at the foot of the uplands lie a series of undulating 
hollows, which during the rains become extensive swamps. 
West of the western range lies the Rewari fa/isi/^ consisting 
of a sandy plain, dotted with isolated hills. Though naturally 
dry and sterile, it has become, under the careful hands of 
its Ahir inhabitants, a well-cultivated tract. Numerous torrents 
carry off the drainage from the hills, while large pools or J/n/s 
collect the water brought dowm by these torrents. 

The greater part of the District is covered by alluvium, but 
outcrops of rocks occur in numerous small hills and ridges. 
These are outliers of the slates and quartzites (Alwar quartzite) 
of the Delhi system. The slate is usually a fissile clay slate, 
and is quarried near Rew^ari, I'here are brine wells in the 
Sultanpur mahdl and sulphur springs at Sohnah 

The flora is mainly that of North-Eastern Rajputana, 
and in the south-west includes several desert forms. Trees 
are few, except where planted; but on the hills that extend 

^ Racket, ‘ Geology of the Aravalli Region,’ Records^ Geological Survey of 
India, vol. xiv, part iv. 
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into the District from the Aravalli ranges, gugal {Boswellia 
serrata)^ yielding frankincense, occurs, and also an acacia 
yielding catechu ; while the south-east portion is characterized 
by the d/iaok or dhao {Anoj:^€issuspendtda). The Jumna valley 
and the north-eastern corner belong botanically to the Upper 
Gangetic plain. 

d'he days when tigers abounded in Gurgaon on the wooded Fauna, 
banks of the Jumna are long since gone by, though now and 
then a straggler from the Alwar hills is seen. The striped hyena 
is found only in the neighbourhood of the hills. Leopards 
are not uncommon. W’olves, foxes, and jackals are common 
in all parts, d'he sacred monkey is found in great numbers 
about Modal, and there are also a few in Rewari and Gurgaon. 

^Vild hog frecjuent the low hills near Bhaundi and Sohna and 
the lowlands of the Jumna. Both antelope and ‘ravine deer’ 

(Indian gazelle) are fairly plentiful, the former in the hilly and 
sandy ])arts, the latter in the lowlands. I'he nilgai is also 
found in the southern [)arts of the Rewari iahsll. Hog deer 
are (x'casionally met with in the lowlands of the Jumna. 

Both heat and cold are less extreme than in the Punjab Climate 
proper, though near the hill ranges and in the Firo 7 [)ur-Jhirka 
valley the radiation from the rocks makes the heat intense. 

Lever is the chief cause of mortality, but the District is the 
least unhealthy of the Division, Simla excepted. The hooded 
tracts near Nuh are particularly malarious, and fever has come 
with the Agra Canal into the high plain. 

1 'he average rainfall varies from 22 inches at Rewari to 26 Rainfall, 
at fjurgaia’i. Of the total in the latter place, 23^ inches fall in 
the summer months and 2\ in the winter. The uncertain 
nature of the monsoon is the most marked feature of the 
returns, the precipitation having varied from 48 inches at Nuh 
in 1885-6 to o-T inch at Hattin in 1899-1900. 

Gurgaon, with the rest of the territory known as Mew at. History, 
formed in early times part of an extensive kingdom ruled over 
by Rajputs of the Jaduvansior Jadon tribe. The Jadon power 
was broken by Muhammad of Ghor in 1196: but for two 
centuries they sturdily resisted the Muhammadan domination, 
and the history of the District is a record of incursions of the 
people of Mewat into Delhi territory and of punitive expedi¬ 
tions undertaken against them. Under Firoz Shah III the 
Jadons were converted to Islam; and Bahadur Khan or 
Bahadur Nahar took a prominent part in the intestine 
struggles that followed the invasion of Timur, founding 
the family of the Khanzadas, members of which ruled Mewat 
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in partial independence of the Delhi empire. Babar annexed 
Mewat, and from this time the power of the Khanzadas rapidly 
declined. During the decay of the Mughal empire the District 
was torn between contending powers. In the north were the 
Nawabs of Farrukhnagar, a principality founded in 1732 ; in 
the centre an independent power had risen at Clhasera; 
Rewari was held by an Ahir family, with forts at Gokulgarh 
and Guraora ; while from the south the great Jat ruler Silraj 
Mai of Bharatpur was extending his dominions. He captured 
Ghasera and Farrukhnagar; but after his death in 1763 
Farrukhnagar returned to its former rulers, and a great part 
of the tract was recovered for the empire by Najaf Kuh 
Khan. Under the Marathas the greater part of the District 
was held by Generals de Boigne, i’erron, and Bourquin. 
Begam Sumru owned the par^ana of Jharsa ; and George 
Thomas had that of Firozpiir assigned to him in 1793, and 
once plundered Gurgaon, but lost tliis part of his possessions 
in the following year. In Rewari, 'kej Singh, ancestor of 
the present leading family of Ahirs, allied himself with the 
Marathas and established himself in [)Ower. 

After Lord Lakes conquests the District |)assed to the 
British with the rest of the country ceded by Sindhia in 1S03, 
but was left in the hands of native assignees, the District of 
Gurgaon being formed piecemeal as their estates for one 
cause or another escheated, d'he first of these acquisitions 
was in 1808, when Rewari, Nuh, Bahora, and Sohna came 
under British rule, and a District was foi med with its head¬ 
quarters at Bharaw^as near Rewari. After the lapse of Hodal 
and Falwal the head-quarters were transferred to Gurgaon. 
More escheats followed; and in 1836 the Naw-ab of Firozpur- 
Jhirka lost his estates for complicity In the murder of 
Mr. William Fraser, Commissioner of Delhi, w'hile Jharsa lapsed 
on the death of Begam Sumru. In 1857 the Nawab of Farrukh¬ 
nagar, followed by the Meos, rose in rebellion, while in Rewari 
the Ahir chief preserved an armed neutrality. Order w'as, 
Iiowever, quickly restored after the fall of Delhi, and the estates 
of Farrukhnagar were confiscated. 

The chief objects of antiquarian interest are at Palwal, 
Hodal, Farrukhnagar, FiROzruR-JuiRKA, and Rewari. 

The District contains 8 towns and 1,171 villages. The 
population at each of the last four enumerations w'as: (1868) 
689,034, (1881) 641,848, (1891) 668,929, and (1901) 746,208. 
It increased by 11-5 per cent, during the last decade. There 
are five Gurgaon, FIrozpur, Nuh, Palwal, and 
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Rewari— each named from its head-quarters. The chief towns 
are the municipalities of Rewaki, Farrukhnagar, I^alwal, 
Fi'ROzruR-jHiRKA, SoHNA, and Hodal. Gurgaon, the head¬ 
quarters of the 1 )istrict, is a small place. The following table 
shows the chief statistics of population in 1901 :— 
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Note—T he fi,i;ur«*s for the arras of tahstU arr taken fiom revenue returns. The 
total Oisirict area is that piven in the Census Report. 


Hindus number 499,373, or 67 per cent, and Muhamma¬ 
dans 242,548. About 85 per cent, of the people returned 
their language as Hindustani or Urdu ; 14 {)er cent, speak 
Mewati, and 2,600 persons Braj. 

'Uhe Meos (129,000), who number one-sixth of the popu-Ca.^tes an 4 
lation, are [)robably almost pure aborigdnes, of the same stock 
as the Minas of the Aravalli Hills, though perhaps with an ad¬ 
mixture of Rajput blood. They hold large tracts of land in the 
southern portion of the District, and are now without exception 
Muhammadans, though retaining many Hindu customs. Tiie 
lube has laid aside its former lawless turbulence; and the 
Meos, though still thriftlcs.s, extravagant, and lazy, now rank 
among the most peaceable comn.unities in the Punjab, d'he 
Jats (77,000) live chielly in Palwal and the northern parganas ; 
they are almost entirely Hindus. Some of their villages 
worthily sustain the general high reputation of the tribe, but 
others arc rcqiorted to be ill-cultivated, d’he Ahirs (78,000) 
form the majority of the population in Rewari, and are justly 
esteenu'd for the skill and perseverance with which they have 
developed the naturally poor resources of that sterile region. 

They are all Hindus. The Gujars (25,000) also are practically 
all Hindus. 'I'he Rajputs comprise 18,000 Hindus and 9,000 
Muhammadans, d'he Gaurwas (4,000) are Rajputs who have 
adopted widow remarriage. The Khmizadas (4,000) claim 
descent from Jadon Rajputs, converted by Firoz Shah, who 
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made them rulers of Mewat. It is possible that they are akin 
to the Meos, some of whom profess to have been formerly 
Khanzadas; if so, they may be the representatives of the 
upper, as the Meos are of the lower, classes of the aboriginal 
population. The Mails (market-gardeners) number ii,ooo. 
The Saiyids (3,000) and Balochs (2,000) bear a bad name as 
indolent and thriftless cultivators, and swell the returns of 
crime 6xr beyond their just proportion. I'he criminal class 
of Minas (800) are notorious for their thieving propensities. 
The chief of the commercial tribes are the Banias (37,000). 
Of the menial tribes, the most important are the Chuhras 
(scavengers, 21,000), Jhmwars (water-carriers, 12,000), Kumhars 
(])otters, 16,000), Lohars (blacksmiths, 7,000), Nais (barbers. 
14,000), Kassabs (butchers, 17,000), Tarkhans (carpenters, 
13,000), and 'belis (oilmen, 7,000). There are 26,000 Fakirs. 
About 60 per cent, of the population are dependent on 
agriculture. 

7 'he Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission has 
branches at Gurgaon and Rewari, with dispensaries at the 
latter place and at Palwal. In 1901 the District contained 221 
native Christians. 

The Jumna in Gurgaon, as elsewhere, is fringed by a strip 
of alluvial land, the khadar^ which leads to the broad level 
plain, known as the hangar. Here the soil is almost uniformly 
a good loam. Towards the hills the jilain sinks into a shallow 
depression of clayey soil, the dahar^ which receives the drain¬ 
age of the higher ground. West of the hills the ground is 
broken by rocky knolls and sandhills, while even in the level 
parts the soil is much lighter than that of the hangar. 

The District is held almost entirely on the pattlddri and 
bhaiydchdrd tenures, though zamlnddri lands cover 9,000 acres. 

The area for which details are available from the revenue 
records of 1903-4 is 1,941 square miles, as shown below':— 
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The chief crops of the spring harvest are gram and barley, 
which occupied 71 and 167 square miles respectively in 
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1903-4. Wheat occupied 68 square miles. In the autumn, 
spiked millet is by far the most important crop, occupying 
347 square miles. Next come pulses (275 square miles), 
great millet (in square miles), and cotton (86 square miles). 

There is little sugar-cane (only 12 square miles), and practically 
no rice. 

The cultivated area has increased but slightly since the Improve- 
settlement of 1872-83, being 1,566 square miles in 1903-4 as 
compared with 1,555 ^^Quare miles at settlement; and as tural 
four-fifths of the total area is now under cultivation, no great practice, 
extension is to be ex[)ected, or could be possible without 
unduly reducing the area utilized for grazing. Little atten¬ 
tion is paid to any regular course of cropfiing. Unmanured 
land is generally cultivated only for one harvest, and the rest 
it gets during the other harvest is thought sufficient. Great 
millet is not sown in the same land two years in succession. 

Cotton is not sown after spiked millet. In all other cases, in 
deciding what crop to sow, regard is paid to the kind of soil 
and amount of rainfall, without any consideration as to what 
the previous crop was. Advances for constructing wells under 
the Land Im[)rovement Loans Act are fairly popular, Rs. 67,000 
having been advanced during the five years ending 1904. 

During the same period 2-8 lakhs was advanced under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act, for the purchase of bullocks and 
seed. 

As might be expected from the small proportion of land Cnttle, 
uncultivated, grazing is scarce, and Gurgaon is not a j 

cattle-breeding 1 )istrict. A cattle fair is held at Rewari. d'he goats! 
horses and sheep are of no special importance. The District 
board has two horse and two donkey stallions. Liirge numbers 
of goats are grazed on the hills ; they are frequently owned by 
butchers, who make them over to shepherds on condition of 
receiving a certain share, generally a half, of the increase. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 400 square miles, or Irrigation. 
25 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 222 
square miles were irrigated from wells, 152 from canals, and 
25 from streams, tanks, and embankments. The District has 
9,208 wells in use, all worked by bullocks on the rope-and-bucket 
system, besides 3,511 unbricked wells, lever wells, and water- 
lifts. Canal-irrigation is entirely from the Agra Canal, which 
traverses the eastern portion of the District. The third main 
source of irrigation is the collection of the water of the hill 
torrents by means of embankments. These are maintained by 
the District board, and the total area irrigated from them 
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doubled in the twenty years ending 1901. On the other hand, 
owing to the diminution of water in the Sahibi, Indori, and 
Landoha streams, the low-lying flooded area has considerably 
decreased. 

'J'he only forests are about one square mile of unclassed 
forest and (jovernment waste under the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. As a whole, the District is not well wooded, 
and some parts, such as the low-lying tracts in the Nuh iahsll^ 
are extremely bare. In Rewari the tamarisk is especially 
common, and the ownership of these trees in waste lands and 
along village roads is often distinct from that of the soil. 
Talwal is by far the best wooded tahsll, and most of the Jat 
villages in it reserve a certain portion of their area from 
the plough. 

The Sultanpur salt sources lie in six villages, five in this 
District and one in Rohtak. The salt is made entirely from 
natural brine, 43 wells of which were worked in this District in 
1903-4. The brine is about 26 feet below the surface and 
15 feet deep, and the supply seems inexhaustible, as some of 
the works have existed for over 200 years. The salt, known 
as Sultanpuri, is, however, of poor quality, and the demand for 
it is dying out. Saltj)etre is extracted from the earth of old 
sites and refined at Ilodal. Iron ore exists in the hills, but 
its manufacture has long been abandoned owing to the scarcity 
of fuel. dVaces of copper exist and mica is occasionally ex¬ 
tracted. Plumbago has been found, but is too impure to be 
of any commercial value. A little gold is sometimes washed 
out of the sand of the hill torrents. Excellent slates are 
quarried in the neighbourhood of Rewari. 

Coarse cotton and woollen flibrics are made in the villages. 
Muslin is woven at Rewari, but there is lutle trade in it. The 
chief industry is the brass manufacture of Rewari ; the greater 
jiart of the out-turn consists of cooking utensils, but articles 
decorated with chasing, engraving, and parcel tinning are also 
produced for export. Glass bangles are made at Sohna, shoes 
at Jharsa, Sohna, and other places, and iron vessels at Firoz- 
pur-Jhirka, and at Darapur and Tankri in the Rewari tahsil. 
There are two factories for ginning cotton, one at Palwal and 
one at Hodal, employing 268 hands in 1904. There is an 
out-still for the distillation of spirit at Firozpur-J hirka. 

lYade centres in the town of Rewari, which ranks as one of 
the chief emporiums in the Punjab. Its merchants transact 
a large part of the commerce between the States of Rajputana 
and Northern India. Salt from the Sambhar Lake and iron 
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are the principal imports ; while sugar, grain, and English 
[)iece-goo(ls are the staple exports. Hardware of brass, coated 
with white metal, is also largely exported. The District pro¬ 
duces cereals and pulses considerably beyond its needs for 
home consumption; and of late years, ov;ing to the extension 
of railway communication, a steady export trade in grain has 
sprung up. Nuh, Firozpur-Jhirka, Palwal, Hattin, Nagina, 
Ihinahana, Modal, Hasanpur, and Farrukhnagar are the chief 
marts (after Rewari) for country produce, the last-named being 
also the market for the Sultanpuri salt. 

'File Rajputana-Malwa Railway from Delhi to Ajmer crosses Railways 
the District with a branch line to Farrukhnagar, and the 
Rhatinda line leaves it at Rewari, which is an important 
junction. 'Fhe Agra-Delhi chord of the (Ireat Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway, o[)ened in 1904, runs through the east, and the 
Rewari-Phulera line through the Rewari tahsil. 

'Fhe grand trunk road from Delhi to Agra traverses the 
Ikilwal tahsil, and there is a metalled road from Gurgaon to 
Sohna (15 miles), which is to be carried 6 miles farther on to 
Nuh. A metalled road also runs from Firozpur-Jhirka through 
Nagauna into the State of Alwar. 'Fhe roads of greatest 
mercantile importance are, however, still unmetalled, very 
h(‘avy, and difticult to traverse in the rains. The total length 
of metalled roads is 8r miles, and of unmetalled roads 509 
miles. Of these, 30 miles of metalled roads are under the 
Public Works department, and the rest are maintained from 
Local funds. The Jumna is navigable by country craft 
throug'hout its cour.se, and is crossed by eight ferries. 

As might be expected in a District so largely dependent, Famine, 
until lately, on the rainfall, Gurgaon sufTered severely in all the 
himines that have visited the Punjab. 'Fhe chaltsa famine of 
1783-4 was very disastrous; and in the famines of 1833-4 and 
1837-8 a number of estates were deserted, partly on account 
of high assessments and partly from too stringent collection of 
revenue. 'Fhe efTects of the famines of 1860-1 and 1868-9 
were greatly mitigated by the relief afforded by Government. 

In the latter year, the first for which we have full reports, 

344,527 daily units were relieved, and 15,324 persons were 
employed on works, with a total expenditure of Rs. 11,139. 

The famine of 1877-8, in conjunction with a new and exce.ssive 
assessment of land revenue and an unsympathetic revenue 
administration, badly cri[)plcd the District for some time ; the 
maximum number on relief on any one day was 2,155, while 
313 deaths from starvation were reported, and 150,000 head 
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of cattle died. There was scarcity in 1884. In 1896-7 the 
famine was by no means severe, as irrigation from the Agra 
Canal had been developed and a much larger measure of 
protection insured. Distress lasted from January to May, 
1897, and affected none but the menial classes. The daily 
average of persons relieved in no week exceeded 3,100, and 
the total cost was only Rs. 14,070. In the famine of 1899- 
1900, 1,033 •‘^qi^iare miles, or 53 per cent, of the total area, was 
affected; the greatest daily number in receipt of relief was 
18,153 persons, or 5 per cent, of the ])opulation affected, and 
the total expenditure was 3-8 lakhs. 

The District is divided for administrative purjioses into five 
tahsih^ each under a iaJmldar and a 7 iaib~tahsllddr. It is in 
charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, who has under him two 
Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, one being in 
charge of the I district treasury. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon¬ 
sible for criminal justice, and the District judge for ('ivil 
judicial work. Doth are under the su[)ervision of the Divi¬ 
sional and Sessions judge of Delhi. 'Hierc; is only one 
Munsif, who sits at head-ipiarters. 'Jdie predominant forms 
of crime are cattle-theft and burglary. 

A notable feature in the system of land tenun's is the re¬ 
distribution of the land among the communal proprietors. 
This custor:; has survived in a few villages, but is dying out 
The fiscal history is a melancholy one. As each par^ana 
came under Dritish rule, it was either summarily settled, or else 
the Collector managed the whole as a single estate, and made 
from it what ('ollections he could, no regular engagement being 
entered intf) with the proprietors. Regular settlements began 
in 1836-7, and by 1842 every par^^^and had been dealt with. 
The working of' this .settlement, though very uneven, was 
satisfactory on the whole, d'he rapid rise in prices which 
continued to the end of the decade helped to mitigate the 
severities of the assessment. Thus, by the time pric es fdl in 
the next decade, increased cultivation and irrigation had put 
the people in a better position to fulfil their engagements. 

The revised settlement was carried out between 1872 and 
1883. The increase in cultivation was estimated at 40 per 
cent., while the increase taken in revenue was only 17 per 
cent. The new settlement, however, was most unfortunate in 
the opening seasons of its term. The autumn harvest of 1877 
was a complete failure, and the local officials recommended 
the suspension of the entire instalment; but sanction was 
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refused on the ground that proprietors whose revenue had just 
been raised must be in a position of affluence and therefore 
able to pay in a bad year as well as in a good. The result 
was widespread distress, and collection of the revenue in full 
proved impossible. Moreover, it was not until 1882 that 
counsels of leniency prevailed, and by that time pestilence and 
famine had stamped upon the people an impress of poverty 
which years (jf prosperity could hardly remove, dlie assess¬ 
ment was lowered by nearly 8 per cent, for a term of seven 
years, and permanently by 4 per cent. At the expiry of the 
term in 1889 the larger reduction was made permanent ; and 
though the years 1890-5 were years of plenty, they were over¬ 
shadowed by the famine lustrum that followed. The District 
came under resettlement in 1903. The average assessment 
on ‘dry’ land is Rs. r-o-b (maximum, Rs. 1-12 ; minimum, 
1/ annas), and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 2-8 (maximum, Rs. 3-8: 
minimum, Rs. 1-8), The demand, including cesses, in 
1903-4 was nearly 14 lakhs. The average size of a ])roprietary 
holding is 3-7 acres. 

'Fhe collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shoun below, in thousands of rupees 
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'The Distri('t contains six municipalities, Rewari, PhARRUKH- Local and 
NAC.AR, Talwal, PIrozrur-Jhirka, Sohna, and PPodal, 
beshles four ‘notified areas.’ Outside these, local affairs are 
managed by a District board, whose income amounted in 
1903 -4 to Rs. 1,24,000. Its expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. 1,46,000, the principal item being [)ublic works. 

The regular [)olice force consists of 520 of all ranks, including Police and 
117 municipal police, under a Superintendent, who is usually 
assisted by two inspectors. The village watchmen number 
1,428. The District contains 15 police stations, one outpost, 
and 13 road-posts. There is no jail in the District, and the 
convicts arc sent to Delhi District jail. The Minas and 
baurias are proclaimed under the Criminal 7 'ribes Act, and 
908 were on the register in 1901. 

Gurgaon stands twenty-seventh among the twenty-eight Education. 
Districts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its popu¬ 
lation. In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 2-6 per 
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cent. (4*9 males and o-i females). The number of pupils 
under instruction was 3,199 in 1880--1, 4,696 in 1890-1, 5,139 
in 1900-T, and 5,563 in 1903-4. In the last year the District 
possessed 7 secondary and 108 primary (public) schools, and 
17 elementary (private) schools, the number of girls being 347 
in the public and 105 in the private schools. Of the public 
schools, II were supported by munici])alities and 18 received 
a grant-in-aid, the remainder being maintained by the District 
board. The only high school is an Anglo-vernacular municipal 
school at Rewari, managed by the ITlucational department. 
'ITe special schools include two for low-caste boys, and one 
industrial school for boys and another for girls. To encourage 
education among the ( riminal tribe of .Minas, sti[)ends of from 
R. I to Rs. 3 per month are offered to big’S of this class to 
support them at school. The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 51,000, of which (Government 
contributed Rs. 2,000, municipalities Rs. 15,000, District 
funds Rs. 25,000, and fees Rs. 8,000. 

Besides the Gurgaon di.sjiensary the District has eight out- 
l)ing dispensaries. At these institutions 77,889 out-patients 
and 1,716 in-patients were treated in 1904, and 3,707 o})erations 
were performed. The expenditure was R.s. 24,000, of which 
Rs. 13,000 was derived from Local funds and the greater part 
of the remainder from municipal funds, d'hc Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel has a di.s])ensary in cliarge of a lady 
doctor at Rewari, and another at J’ahval. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 23,697, 
or 31-7^ ptir 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is com¬ 
pulsory only in Rewari. 

[J. Wilson, Codes of Tribal Ciistovi of Tiventy-one Tribes in 
the Gurgaon District (1882); D. Cb* j. Ibbetson, District 
Gazetteer (1884) ; F. C. Channing and J. M'ilson, Settlement 
Report (1882).] 

Gurgaon Tahsil. — Tahsil of Gurgaon District, ]’unjab, 
lying between 28° 12' and 28° 33' N. and 76° 42' and 77° 
15^ E., with an area of 413 square miles, d'he population in 
1901 was 125,760, compared with 112,390 in 1891. It contains 
the three towns of Gurgaon (population, 4,765), thejicad- 
quarters, Sohna (6,024), and Farrukhnagar (6,136); and 207 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2*5 lakhs. At annexation the area covered by the present 
tahsil was occupied by the pargajias of Farrukhnagar held by 
the Nawab of Farrukhnagar, Jharsa held by Begam Sumru, 
and the greater part of Bahora and Sohna, held by General 
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I’crron. The Iwcj last parganas were resumed at annexation, 
and were brought under British administration in 1808-9- 
Jharsa lapsed on Begam Sumru’s death in 1835, and P^arrukh- 
nagar was confiscated owing to the Nawab’s complicity in the 
Mutiny of 1857. Dams are built across the torrent-beds which 
descend from the low rocky hills in the centre and east, and 
the water is stored up for irrigation. In the iKjrth, the soil 
is a rich mould ; in the south, sand ];redominates : while in 
the north-west, in the neighbourhood of Tarrukhnagar, the 
sand ridges are separated by dcjiressions of hard soil where 
the water collects in seasons of heavy rainfall. 

Palwal Tahsil.— Jahsi/ (lurgaon District, I'unjab, lying 
between 27^ 51' and 28° 16' N. and 77^ ii' and 77^ 34' E., 
^^lth an area of 3S2 s(]uare miles. It is bounded on the east 
and south by the Eaiited I’rovinces, the ri\er Jumna forming 
the eastern boundary. 'The population in 1901 was 172,557, 
compared with 149,740 in 1891. It contains the two towns 
of Pai.wai. (population, 12,830), the head-quarters, and PIodal 
(8,142) ; and 187 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 3-2 lakhs, d'he parganas of Palwal 
a<nd Plodal, which make up the present ia/is'il^ were once held 
by (General de Boigne. 'Phey were assigned by the Plritish 
(Government, and lapsed on the deaths of the assignees in 
1813 and 1817. d'he /ahs// is well wooded, and consists of 
a fertile j)lain watered by the Agra Canal. 

Firozpui Tahsil, yh/AsvV of Gurgaon Distri('t, Punjab, 
lying between 27^ 39' and 28^ i' N. and 53^ and 77''' 
20' Pk, with an area of 317 scjuare miles. It is botmded on 
the north-east by the Niih and Palwal tahsi/s, on the south-east 
by the iMuttra District of the United Provinces and the State 
of Bharatpur, and on the west by the State of Alwar. I'he 
population in 1901 was 132,287, compared with 113,874 in 
1891. It contains the town of Imrozpur-J hirra (population, 
7,278), the head-quarters, and 230 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-7 lakhs. The 
parganas of Firozpur and Punahana, which make up the 
present tahsl/, were assigned for good service to Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan, but were forfeited by his son for complicity 
in the murder of Mr. William PTaser in 1836. Of the two 
ranges of bare and rocky hills which extend northwards into 
the tahsil^ one forms the western boundary and the other runs 
north-east for 25 miles and then sinks into the plain. The soil 
in the low-lying parts of the tahsily which are liable to be 
flooded after heavy rains, is a sandy loam. 

T 2 
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Nuh {Noh).—Tahsil of Gurgaon District, Punjab, lying 
between 27° 53' and 28° 20' N. and 76° 51' and 77° 19' E., 
with an area of 403 square miles. It is bounded on the west 
by the State of Ahvar. The population in 1901 was 145,931, 
compared with 131,593 in 1891. It contains the village of 
Niih, the head-quarters, and the town of Hattin (4,301), with 
257 v’illages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to 2-9 lakhs. Of the parganas which make up the 
greater part of the present Nuh was brought under 

British rule in 180S, Hattin in 1S23, and Taoru (which had 
been assigned to Bharatpur) after the Bharatpur War in 1826. 
The high plateau of Taoru is separated from the low-lying 
tract round Nuh by a low range of hills. To the east the 
country is undulating and water collects in the hollows. 

Rewari Tahsil {Rmnlri). — Tahsl! of Gurgaon District, 
Punjab, lying between 28*^ 5' and 28^^ 26' N. and 76^ 18' and 
76^ 52^ PI, with an area of 426 square miles. It is almost 
entirely detached from the rest of the District, and is bounded 
on three sides by Native States. The isolated pargana of 
Shahjahilnpur, situated to the south in Alwar territory, is also 
included in this iahsll. 'Fhe population in 1901 was 169,673, 
compared with 161,332 in 1891. It contains the town of 
Riav'ari (population, 27,295), the head-quarters, and 290 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903 -4 to 
3*2 lakb-S. Rewari formed during the eighteenth century a 
semi-independent principality under a family of Ahir chiefs. 
On the cession of the country to the British, the revenue was 
first farmed by the Raja of Bharat[)ur and then by the Ahir 
chief of the day. It was taken over by the Government in 
1808. Shahjahanpur belonged to the Chauhan Rajputs until 
the Haldias, dependents of Jaipur, wrested it from them in the 
eighteenth century. It lapsed to the Government in 1824. 
The tahsil consists of a sandy plain, the monotony of which 
is varied towards the west by irregular rocky hills of low 
elevation. The Kasauti on the extreme west and the Sahibi 
on the east are two torrents which contribute largely to the 
fertility of the land along their banks. In other parts there 
is copious well-irrigation. 

Farrukhnagar. —Town in the District and tahsil of 
Gurgaon, Punjab, situated in 28^^ 27' N. and 76° 50' E., on 
a branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 14 miles from 
Gurgaon. Population (rgor), 6,136. It is the depot for the 
salt extracted from saline springs in the neighbourhood, but 
the industry has great!}' declined of late years and threatens 
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soon to be extinct altogether. Farrukhnagar was founded by 
a JFiloch chief, Faiijdar Khan, afterwards Dalel Khan, who 
was made governor by the emperor Farrukh Siyar. He 
assumed the title of Nawab in 1732, and the Nawabs of 
Farrukhnagar played an important part in the history of the 
tract fur the next seventy years. Farrukhnagar was captured 
by the Jats of Bharatf)ur in 1757, but recovered in 1764. On 
annexation the Nawabs were confirmed in their ]jrincipality, 
but it was confiscated in 1858 for the complicity of the reigning 
chief in the Mutiny. The chief buildings are the Delhi Gate, 
the Nawab’s palace, and a fine mosque, all dating from the 
time of Faujdar Khan ; also a large octagonal well belonging 
to the })eriod of Jat occupation, 'bhe munici])ality was created 
in 1867. 'I'he income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 6,400, and the expenditure Rs. 5,900. The 
income in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,800, clhetly deri\'ed from octroi ; 
and the expenditure wa.'^ Rs. 10,600. It maintains a dis- 
])ensar). 

Firozpur-Jhirka. -Head-quarters of the Ar/zivV of the same 
name in Gurgaon District, Punjab, situated in 27^ 47' N. and 
76^ 58' E., 50 mik;s due south of Gurgaon. Population 
{1901), 7,278. f ormerly a trade centre for cotton, it has been 
ruined by the absence of railway communicaitions. It has an 
out-still for the distillation of spirit. It is said to have been 
founded by f'lroz vShah HI as a military post to control the 
Mewatis. I’rom 1803 to 1836 it was the seat of the Nawabs 
of I iro/pur, to whom the present tahsi! had been granted on 
annexatiem. The municipality was created in 1867. The in¬ 
come and exiienditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
a\eraged Rs. 7,400 and 7,100 respectively. d'he income in 
1903-4 amounted to Rs. 6,600, chiefly derived from octroi, 
and the expenditure to Rs. 7,800. It maintains a vernacular 
middle school and a dispensary. 

Gurgaon Town. - Head-quarters of the Distric t and tahs'il 
of the same name, Punjal), situated in 28“^ 29' N. and 77*^ 2' 
hh, 3 miles from (}urgaon .station on the Rajputana-Mahva 
Railway. Pojiulation (1901), 4,765. It is of no commercial or 
historical importance. Gurgaon is also known as Hidayatpur, 
the village where at annexation a cavalry cantonment was 
located in order to watch Begam SumriVs troops at Jharsa. 
'Phe civil liead-cjuarters of the District were transferred here in 
1816. Its name is taken from the neighbouring village of 
(iurgaon-Ma.sani, where there is a temple of Sitla, goddess of 
small-pox, which is visited annually by 50,000 or 60,000 people. 
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Hodal.- lo«!i ill t!i<’ i’ahval A/'invY of (dir^-aon Jjjdm. 
Vunjal), silaated in and 77° aj'I-;., nn dif uraia' 

trunk road hftNNecn Dulhi and Muttra, and on the I )elh? Acia 
branch of the Gri'at Indian IV'ninsula ^\ai!\\a^•. IV)j)ulatiiaj 
(tqoi), 8,142. A cotton-einniiiL; fataory ^'■a\L- rinploNfu* iit to 
61 ])cr'ions in igo.4, hut the town little* trade. Sahnetre is 
refined to a certain extent, '/'he fat chief, Sunij .Mai, was 
connected inarn’aee with the* fats of JJodal, and there are 
the remains of se\’eral fine huildines erected hy him. I'ho 
mujiicapalitv was created in iSti;. The income (luriiie the ten 
years ending TQ02 4 averaged Rs. 6,100, and tlie expendituu* 
Rs. 5,000. d'he income in 1904-4 amounted to Ks. 6,400. 
chiefN' derived from octroi, and the ex4)enditure to Rs. 7,400 
It maintairis a Government dispensary. 

Palwal Town. — / lead-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in (kirgaon district, Runjah, situated in 2S^'9' \. and 
77" 20' E., on the grand trunk road between Delhi and 
Muttra, and also on tlie Delhi-Agra branch of the* (ircat 
Indian l^eninsula Railway. Roymlalion (r()OT), 12,840. .\ 
good road leads to Sohna (17 mil(YS), whence the road is 
metalled to Gurgaon, Ralwal is a depot for the ('otton ol' the 
surrounding country, and a cotton ginning factory has recently 
been set 141, which employed 207 hands in 1904. Hindu 
tradition identifies Palwal with the .\j)clava of the Mahabharata, 
which is said to have been restored by X’ikramaditya. I'he 
mos([ue at Ikilwal is .supported by pillars, which bear traces of 
Hindu idols defaced in the time of Altamsh in 1221. An 
elegant domcrl tr)ml) of red sandstone, just outside the town on 
the Muttra road, is said to have been liuilt by a fakir, who 
levied an imjicjst for this purpose of one slab on evt'r)'c ait load 
of stone which passed from Agra to Delhi for the building of 
the fort of Salimgarh. The munic'ipallly was created in 1867. 
The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 15,000 and 14,700 resjiectively. The iiv 
come in 1904 -4 was Rs. 16,800, chiefly d<*rivc*d from octroi; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 22,100. It maintains a vernaculai 
middle scluiol and a dispensary. 

Rewari Town (Ri 7 ua?'i). — Head cjuarters of the tahsil of 
the same name in Gurgaon District, Punjab, situated in 
28^ 12' N. and 76° 38' IG, on the Delhi and Jai[)ur road, 
32 miles southwest of Gurgaon, and the junction of the 
Rewari-Rhatinda branch and the main line of the Rajputana 
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Malwa Railway ; distant by rail from (ailcutta 1,008 miles, 
from Uomliay 838, and from Karachi 904. Population (1901). 
27,295, inrludin^ 14,702 Hindus and 11,^73 Muliammadans. 
R(*wari was formerly a halting-placij on the trade road from 
Delhi to Rajputana, ceU-brated for the manufacture of brass 
and pewter. d'hest* manufartnres are still carried on ; but 
siiK'c the opening of the railway llie chief importanra- of the 
town lies ii' Us trade in grain and sugar, sent westward, while 
salt and iron from Alwai are forwarded tr) the United Pro\ inces. 

d’he nuns of Old Rewari, winch local tradition c'onnea with 
a nejihew of Prithwi Raj, he s(ane distance to the east of the 
[iresi-nt town, .'.aid to ha\(' been built about rooo hy Raja Rc-rj 
or Rawat, who called it after Im daughter Rewati. Under the 
Mughals, Kewari was the head-quarters of a sarkar^ but its 
Raja seems to ha\e b*‘en almost indejiendent. In the reign t>f 
Aurang/eb the town and territor\' of Rewari were obtained by 
a family of Ahirs, ^\ho held them until annexation by the 
british. Rewari '\,’as brought directly under Pritish adminis¬ 
tration in 18o<S 9, and the \ illage of Bharnwas in its vicinity 
was until nSif) the head-quarters (»f the 1 )istrict. I'he muni¬ 
cipality was created in iSh;. I'he ittcaune tluring the ten 
ycairs ending i()o2-3 nxeruged Rs. 56,300, ami the exjjcnditure 
Rs. 58,100. 'liic' income in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 48,800, 
chiefly derived from octroi, and the expenditure to Rs. 56.400. 
Rewari contains the only high schorO in the District, managed 
by the Kimcational department, diie town has a (lovernment 
dis]iensary, and another belonging to the S. P. Cb Mission in 
chargt' of a lady doctor. 

Solina {Siuui/i).- d'own in the Distric t aiul AUesv/ of 
(iiirgaon, Punjab, situatc'd in 28^ 15' N. and 77'^ 5' K., 15 
mill's south of (lurgaon. I’opulation (1901), 6,024. It is of 
no ('ommerc lal importama*, but ('laiiU'^ ('onsiderable aiitiquity. 
It has been oc'cu])ied in succession l)y the Kainbohs, the 
Khan/adas, and tlu- Rajputs ; and trai'es of all three settle¬ 
ments are found in the extensive- ruins which surrcuind it. The 
town was taken in the eighteenth century by the ]ats of Bharat- 
ptir, who built a large fort, now in ruins. It has a mosc|ue 
dating from 1561, and its hot springs are famed for their 
medic inal pro[)ertie.s. The municipality was created in 1885. 
d'he income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902- 3 awraged Rs. 5,800 and Rs. 5,900 respectively. The 
inc'ome in 11)03-4 wais Rs. 4,800, chiefly derived from 
octroi ; and the exi)enditure was Rs. 5,800. It possesses 
a vernacular middle sc'hool and a dispensary. 
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Bonn- Delhi District {Dehh or Dilli). — District in the Delhi 
figuratioT' Tunjab, lying between 28^ 12' and 29° 14' N. 

and hill ’ and 76° 48' and 31' E., with an area of 1,290 square 
and river miles. I'hc name should be written Dilli or Dhili, and is said 
b>stems. derived from an eponymous Raja Dilu or Dhilu. The 

District is bounded on the north by Karnfil; on the east by 
the river Jumna, which separates it from the Districts of 
Meerut and Hulandshahr in the United IVovinces ; on the 
south by Gurgaon ; and on the west by Rohtak. d’he northern 
portion, like most of the alluvial ])lains of Upper India, is 
divided into the khadar^ or riverain, a strip of land adjoining 
the Jumna ; and the drier and more sandy uplands, known as 
the i)d?igar. dliough monotonous in ai)pgarance, this latter 
tract is well wooded, and, being traversed by the ^Vcstern 
Jumna Canal, is fertile in the extreme. A prolongation of the 
Aravalli Hills enters Delhi from Gurgaon on tiie southern 
border, and immediately expands into a rocky table-land, about 
3 miles in breadth, running in a north-easterly direction nearly 
across the District. Ten miles south of the city the range 
divides into two branches, one of which, turning sharply to the 
south-west, re-enters the borders of Gurgaon : while the other, 
continuing its northerly course as a low, narrow range of sand¬ 
stone, passes west of Delhi city, where it forms the histori(' 
Ridge, and finall) terminates on the right bank of the Jumna, 
d’he table land nowliere attains an elevation of more than 
500 feet above the lowlands at its base ; but its surface consists 
of barren rock, too destitute of water for the p<jssil)ility of cul¬ 
tivation, even in the few' rare patches of level soil. d'he 
Jumna, befcjre reaching the borders of the District, has been 
so completely drained of its waters for the tw’o older canals 
which it feeds, that it hjrms only a narrow stream, fordable 
at almost any p(dnt, except during the rains. 

(Geology. dTe greater part of the District lies on the alluvium ; but 
the small hills and ridges, which abound to the south of Delhi, 
consist of outliers (T Alw'ar quartzite belonging to the DeUii 
system of the transition group of Peninsular India. 'Bhe Ridge 
at Delhi is compo.sed of the same roc k. 

Botany. The natural vegetation is that of the drier parts of the Upper 
Gangctic plain, wuth an clement akin to that of North East 
Rajputana, w'hile traces of an ancient Deccan flora are found 
on and near the low spur w'hich ends in the ridge at Delhi. 
The mango and other sub-tropical species are cultivated in 
gardens and along canals and roadsides; but large trees, 
except where planted, arc comparatively scarce, and the kinds 
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that reproduce themselves spontaneously are probably, in most 
cases, not natives of the District. 

Wolves are not uncommon and leopards are occasionally Fauna, 
met with. Hog are plentiful all along the banks of the Jumna. 
Antelope are becoming scarce, while and hog deer are 

[)ractically extinct. ‘Ravine deer’ (Indian ga/ellej are found 
in the low hills. 

The ('old season is much like that of the Punjab proper, but CLmatc 

ends a fortnight sooner than at Lahore. Hot west winds blow 

^ . perature. 

steadily till the end of June, when plentiful rain is expec ted. 

October brings cool nights and the beginning of the feverish 
season, which is always very unhealthy, d'he average mean 
temperature of January is 57^ of April 85^, of June 
and of Sc*j)tember 

'The aver.ige rainfall \aries from 2!'| inches at Ballabgarh kaii.fall 
to 28 at Delhi. Of the rainfall at the latter place 25 inches fall 
in the summer months, and 3 in the winter. I'he greatest 
rainfall recorded dudng the twenty years ending 1901 wa.s 
48 inches at Delhi in 1884 -5, and the least one-hfth of an inch 
at Mahrauli in i8(;6-7. 

'The history of the District is the history of Delhi llistor) 
City, of which it has from time immemorial formed a de- 
})endency. lA’en the towns of Sonel.xt, Ball.mklvkh, and 
Jc\Riic\iiAn hardly possess locail histories of their own, apart 
from the city, in or around which are all its great antiquities. 

'I'he tract conciuered by the East India Company in 1S03 
included a (onsiderable strip to the west of the Jumna both 
north and south of the Mughal capital. A few native prince^, 
however, still held indejiendenl estates within the Delhi terri- 
torv, the princ'ipal in the present District being the Raja of 
Ballabgarh. As eaily as 1819 a District of Delhi was regu¬ 
larly constituted. It included a part of the present Rohtak 
District ; and in 1832 the administration of the Delhi territory, 
nominally as well as actually, was placed in the hands of the 
East India ('om{)any. The territory continued to form part 
of the North-Western (now the United) Provinces till the 
^Mutiny of 1857. 

On the outbreak of the IMutiny the whole District passed 
into the hands of the rebels; and though communications with 
the J^unjab were soon restored, and the northern pargewas 
recovered, it was not till after the fall of Delhi city that British 
authority could reassert itself in the southern portion. WTen 
the final suppression of the Mutiny enabled the work of 
reconstruction to proi eed, the District was transferred to the 
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Punjab. At the same time the territories of the insurgent 
Raja of Ballabgarh, who had been executed for rebellion, were 
confiscated and added as a new iahsll to the District; while 
tlie outlying villages of the Doab, hitherto belonging to Delhi, 
and known as the eastern par^ana, were handed over to the 
North A'cstern Provinces. 

Phe District contains 4 towns and 714 villages, d’he popu¬ 
lation at the last enumerations was: (18S1) 643,515, (nScji) 
638,689, and (1901) 689,039. It increased by 7-8 per cent, 
during the last decade, the increase being greatest in the 
Delhi iahsil (8 -q) and least in Ballabgarh (5‘9). It is divided 
into the three iahsils of Dki.iti, Soxe]'\' 1, and B\i.l.mu;arii, 
the head-quarters of each being at the place from which it is 
named. The chief towns are the municipalities of Delhi, tlu' 
head-quarters of the DistiTa, Somlai, P)A1.l\]‘.(;auh, and 
FarIdaiiad. 'Idle following table shows the chief statistics of 
f)opulation in 1001 :— 


Numbn of 


Delhi , 

Soiiejiat . 
Itallabgarh 


-t-h 

'Sr 


I l3;((,oos 

1 J24 ,203,;,;,s 44b.g 

2 247 I 12'“,S;. 7,29.1 


+ I 2 1,S;4 

+ r-:. i 6,445 
+ .-h ! .’.--qi 


District total 


j 


714 !bS9,079 534 ' 7 “'^ 3^570 


Note.—'I Ik' fii^iirrs for tli' ut*as ot A/Z/.w/.v are taken from levniue rctuu 
total District art'a is that j::nei in tlu; Census Report 

Hindus number 510,532, or more than 74 per cent, of the 
total; Muhammadans, 167,290; and Jain!*, 7,726. 'fhe people 
of Delhi city share with Lucknow the reputation of speaking 
the most elegant form of Hindustani or Urdu. 

I ddie Jats are the chief landowning tribe, numbering 114,000, 
and are almost entirely Hindus. Thost‘ of the south of the 
District centre about Ballabgarh, and their traditions are con¬ 
nected with the Jat Khjas of that {dace, d'hose of the north 
are divided into two factions; the Dahiyas, who trace their 
descent from a grandson of Prithwi Raj, Dhanij liy name, 
and a jat woman: and the Ahulanas, who say that their 
ancestors came from Rajynitana. ddie raijars (28,000) are 
nearly all Hindus; they have a bad reputation as thieves, atid 
levy a kind of blackmail on the residents of the civil station by 
ensuring that the rash hou.seholder who does not emplov a 
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(iujar watchman shall infallibly have his house robbed. The 
Tagas (9,000) say that they were once ilrahmans, and derive 
their name from the fad of their having abandoned (fydij^a) the 
j)ractice of mendicancy. They are of the (kiur himily, and 
their tradition is that they were invited from Hengal for the 
{)urpose of exterminating snakes. Sir H. Elliot finds in this 
story an allusion to wars against ‘dakshaka Scythians' of a 
Buddhist creed, d'he Ahirs (14,000) are all Hindus and 
claim a Rajput origin. They are excellent cultivators. The 
Rajputs (24,000) arc mostly Hindus, but 4,000 are Muham¬ 
madans. 1 ’he District contains 62.000 Brahmans, 71,000 
Shaikhs, and 8,000 ^Tec^s. The Banias (47,000) are the most 
important of the commercial classes, but there are 5,000 
Khattris. Of the menials may be mentioned the (diamars or 
leather-workers (66,000), th(‘ C’hiihras (27,000) and I )h:inaks 
(6,000) who are scavengers, the Thlnwar^ or water-carriers 
(17,000), the Kumhars or potters (14,000), the Lohars or 
blacksmiths (6,000), the Xais or barbers (i 1,000), the Kassabs 
or butchers (6,000), and the Idirkhans or carpenters (9,000). 
As is natural in a District containing so large a city, only 
41 per cent, of the total population are su[>ported by agri- 
etdture, whilt* 29 per cent, are industrial, 6 ('omniercial, and 
3 profe.ssioUcd. 

'The .Society for the l‘ropag*ition of the fiospel was estab 
lished at l)c‘lhi in 185.1, and leinforced in 1877 by the 
('ambridge Mission - a body of graduates of Canibridge living 
and working together as a brotherhood—who. with the original 
bodv, form one mission under the name of the S. P. G. and 
(Ambridge Mission in Dc'lhi and the South Punjab. Among 
the institutions managed by this united body are St. Stephen's 
Mission ('ollege, a high school, with six branches and 700 
boys, and other schools, a hospital for women, a (.'hristian 
girls’ boarding school and industrial school, and St. Mary’s 
Home for convalescent c'onverts and teachers, d'he first 
Ikqitist missionary in Delhi was John Chamberlain, tutor to 
the son of Begam Sumril, who visited the cit^' in 1814; but 
Delhi was not recogni/ed as a mi.ssion station till 1S18. In 
the ojierations of the Baptist Mission are included a training 
institution, di.spen.sary, .school, Zanana mission, and a girls’ 
schexd. Of every 10,000 ])ersons in the District 46 are Chris¬ 
tians. In 1901 it returned 2,042 native C hristians. 

North of the city the District is divided into two portions; 
the low-lying riverain khlidar lands near the Jumna, and the 
higher u[)land, or bandar lands, now removed from the in- 
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fluence of the river. In the khadar^ where the .soil is light and 
sandy, irrigation from wells is easy, and this tract mainly 
depends on the spring harvest. The hangar is traversed by 
the Western Jumna Canal and, until the recent realignment, 
suffered severely from swamping; in its unirrigated portions 
the autumn harvest is naturally the more important, and south 
of Delhi the riverain strip is very narrow. In the lands lying 
just under the hills, the soil is light, and irrigation is chiefly 
carried on by dams which hold up the mountain torrents. 
Round the Najafgarh jhti and in the extreme south are blocks 
of land, inundated in the rains, with a light soil and water 
near the surface. Since the Najafgarh jhll was drained, culti¬ 
vation on its borders has ceased to be as profitable as formerly. 

'rhe District is held almost entirely by petty peasant pro¬ 
prietors, large estates covering only 50,000 acres, and about 
16,000 acres owned by Government being held on temporary 
leases, dlie area for which details are available from the 
revenue records of 1903 4 is 1,284 •S(}uare miles, as shown 
below:— 


TahsU. 

Total. 

Cultnatcd. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Delhi 

4 >(j 

-94 

101 


Sonepat 

460 

3^3 

194 

82 

JLallabgarh. 

39 .^ 

250 

27 

41 

Total 

1,284 

86; 

121 

1 194 

i 


The chief crops in the spring harvest are gram and wheat, 
which occupied 36 and 159 square miles respectively in 
1903-4 ; barley occupied 47 .square miles. In the autumn 
harvest .spiked millet occupied 133 and great millet 114 
square miles, the.se being the staple food-grains of the Distric t. 
Next in importance are cotton (37 sejuare miles), sugai-cane 
(25 square miles), and maize (15 .square miles). Sugar-cane is 
the most important and profitable crop c)f the autumn in the 
hangar tracts of Delhi and Sonejiat; melons are an important 
creq) of the extra spring harvest on the river-side near the city. 

The cultivated area increased only from 821 square miles 
in 1881 to 867 in 1904, or by slightly more than 5 per cent., 
and there is little room for further extension, d'he character 
of the cultivation has, however, been enormously improved by 
the remodelling of the Wp:.stekn Jumna Canal, which has 
caused the saline efflorescences and waterlogging, once cha¬ 
racteristic of the canal-irrigated tracts, to disappear in great 
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measure. The draining of the Najafgarh jhil has also added 
to the cultivated area, besides vastly improving the physical 
well-being of the people. A good deal has been done in the 
way of encouraging the people to take advances for the 
construction of wells, and 1*2 lakhs was advanced under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act during the five years ending 
1904. 

The cattle form an important feature of agricultural Cattle and 
economy, and few Jats do not own a yoke of bullocks and a cow 
or buffiilo, but the breeds are in no way peculiar. A horse fair 
is held at Delhi city, but the District does not produce 
anything beyond the ordinary village pony. The District 
board maintains one donkey and two horse stallions. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 322 square miles, or Irrigation. 
37 per rent, were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 161 square 
miles were irrigated from wells alone, 941 acres from wells and 
canals, and 159 square miles from canals alone. The new 
Delhi branch of the Western Jumna Canal, which traverses 
S(jncpat and the northern part of the Delhi tahsil, is estimated 
to irrigate 129 square miles yearly. When the canal was 
reopened under British rule, it was aligned for a great part 
of its length in a valley, and the watercourses were equally 
ill-constructed, often intersecting one another and running side 
by side for long distances. The result was that almost 
irretrievable damage was done by waterlogging and saline 
efflorescences, and the health of the people was seriously 
impaired. Since 1880, however, the distributing system has 
been entirely remodelled and about 386 miles of drainage 
channels constructed. The result has been most encouraging, 
and waterlogging with its attendant evils has almost entirely 
disappeared. A small area is irrigated by the Najafgarh canal, 
an escape which drains the Najafgarh jhil and is now in 
charge of the District board. The Agra Canal takes off from 
the Jumna below Delhi, but flows at too low a level to give 
much irrigation in this District. 

The District contains 9,943 wells, besides 1,279 temporary 
wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. The I^ersian wheel is the 
commonest way of raising water in the north, and the rope and 
bucket in the south and centre. As there is no scope for the 
extension of canal-irrigation, the chief means of protection 
against famine is afforded by the construction of new wells. 

'Fhe only forests are 35-9 square miles of unclassed forests Forests, 
and Covernment waste under the control of the Deputy, 

( ommissioner. 
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dialk is obtained in small quantities fnan two villages, 
where it is dug out of a rude mine, made by sinking a shaft 
30 or 40 feet deep, and driving horizontal tunnels. The output 
is about 15,000 inaunds annually. The work is done by 
menial castes, who get 2^ annas a day for work below, and 
1^ or 2 annas for work on the surkice. Kafikar is quarried in 
about 125 villages, and a (juartz-like building-stone is also 
found. A crystal mine, formerly worked at Arangpur, has long 
been abandoned. A certain amount of crude saltpetre is 
manufactured ; and a saltpetre refinery in Delhi city turns out 
about 2,500 maunds annually. 

The District j)ossesses no arts or manufactures of any impor¬ 
tance except those of the city. Similarly the commerce 
of the District all centres in the city, that of the rest of the 
District consisting merely in the interchange of agricul¬ 
tural produce for piece-goods, iron, and other necessaries. 
Of the twenty-four factories in the Jlistrict, which in 1904 
employed 3,494 hands, all are in the city except a cotton¬ 
ginning and pressing factory at Sonepat, where the number 
of hands emjjloyed in 1904 was 130. 

Delhi is in conne.\ion with six raihsay systems. The East 
Indian, North-Western, and Oudh and Roliilkhand Railways 
enter it from Ghaziabad junction, crossing the Jumna by an 
iron bridge, 'khe Delhi-Ambfda-Kalka Railway runs north¬ 
wards from the city, and the Rajputana-Mrdwa Railway 
traverses the Di.:.trict for a short distance in the direction of 
Gurgaon. A line from Delhi to Agra was opened in 1904. 
The Jumna is navigable during the rainy season, and the 
Western Jumna Canal, continued as far as Delhi by the Okhla 
Navigation Canal, is navigable all the year round. Good 
metalled roads connect the city with Lahore, Agra, Jaipur, and 
llissar; while a network of local trade-lines runs in every 
direction to the various minor towns. The District has 
altogether 143 miles of metalled and 499 of unmetalled roads, 
all of which, except 104 miles of metalled and 83 of 
unmetalled roads under the Ihiblic Works department, are 
maintained by the District board. I'he Jumna is crossed by 
four ferries, and the railway bridge at Delhi has a subway 
for ordinary wheeled traffic. 

The history of famine goes back to the year 1345 in the 
time of Muhammad bin 'J'ughlak, when it is recorded that 
men ate one another. Subsequent famines occurred in 1631, 
in the time of Shah Jahan; in 1661, under Aurangzeb, a 
severe famine; in 1739, under Muhammad Shah, famine 
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followed the invasion by Nadir Shah; and again in 1770, 

J783 -4, 1803-4, 1813-4, and in 1825-6, when the Sonepat 
tahsU was severely affected and the entire revenue was 
remitted. In 1832-4 and 1837-8 bread riots occurred, and 
unlimited relief was offered to those who would work, d'he 
famine of 1860-1 was severe, and 2-7 lakhs was expended 
on relief works and gratuitous relief, re[)resenting a total 
number of 12,000 persons relieved for a whole year. 'I'he 
famine of 1S65 was not severe in Delhi. In the famine cjf 
186S-9 relief works were provided, and altogether Rs. 14,000 
e\])ended, including Rs. 9,000 from [)rivate subscri[)tions. The 
famine of 1877-8 did not materially affect Delhi. In 1896-7 
there was considerable distress, wheat and bajra sold at 7^ and 
8^ seers ])er rujiee respectively, and more than 3,000 person.^ 
were employed f)n relief works, and about 4,000 received food 
at kitchens. Scarcity again sujiervened in 1899-1 ()oo, but in 
spite of unfavourable local condition.s the people did not resort 
to the main relief work provided. The District is small ; it 
contains a large cit) c entrally situated, and there is at all times 
a demand for labour. 'I'he greatest daily average of persons 
relieved in 1899-1900 was 4,374; Rs. 40,694 were spent in 
wages on earthwork, and the cost incurred by the municipality 
was Rs. 5,699. 

The District is in c:harge of a Deiiuty-Commissioner, aided Distna 
by five Assi.stant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom , 

one is in charge of the District treasury. 'I'he treasury here is staff, 
the Rank )f Bengal, and there is a currency depot at the 
courthouse. The Distric't is divided into three tahsUs^ each 
under a tah'ildar and a naib-tahsildar, Delhi city is also 
the head quarters of the Superintending Engineer, ^\’estern 
Jumna Canal cirede, and of the Executive Engineer, Delhi 
Provincial division. 

Civil judicial work is under a District Judge, from whom Civil 
ajipeals lie to the Divisional Judge of the Delhi Civil Division. ^ 

He is aided by an Extra Assistant Commissioner, who is .solely 
em[)loyed on civil judicial vvork and may be replaced by a 
Miinsif, a Small Cause Court Judge, and one Munsif, besides 
whe^m the other Assi.stant and Extra Assistant Commissioners 
and the tahs}lddrs hel[) in civil judicial work. There is an 
honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner at head-quarters. The 
civil work, arising mainly out of the large and growing trade of 
the city, is very heavy. 'Ehe Divisional Judge is also Sessions 
Judge of the Delhi Civil Division. There are sixteen honorary 
magistrates, of whom twelve constitute a bench for the city, 
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two sit at head-quarters, and one in each tahsil The 
predominant forms of crime are burglary and theft. 

The only peculiarity as regards tenure of land is that in a 
few villages superior and inferior proprietors are found ; the 
settlement is (with one exception) made with the latter, the 
superior proprietors merely receiving a charge of 5 to 10 per 
cent, on the revenue. The nature of the early revenue 
assessments appears to have been very summary. They were 
made, as far as possible, on the basis of existing arrangements, 
and were for short terms only. The administration, from 
annexation to 1841, was harsh and unsympathetic. I'he 
Sonepat and Delhi iahs'ih were regularly settled in 1842 and 
1844, and Ballabgarh after its confiscation in 1857. The 
Settlement officer in 1S42 reduced the demand in Sonepat, 
and excused himself for so doing b\ pointing out tliat the 
greatest difficulty had bei:n invariabh experienced in reali/Jng 
the Government demand ; that notwithstanding strenuous and 
well-sustained efforts the District officers and their sub¬ 
ordinates had been bafRed, and that large balances had 
frequently remained uncollected. Reductions were made in 
all tahsils at the regular settlement. The settlement of the 
whole District w'as revised between 1872 and 1880. I’hc 
revenue rates on land irrigated from wells varied from Rs. 4 to 
8 annas, on flooded land from Rs. 2-8 tf) Rs. 2, and on 
unirrigated land from Rs. i-io to 10 annas. Canal lands were 
assessed at ‘dry' rates of about Rs. 1-8, Rs. 3 being paid as 
occupier’s rate for the use of the water, plus an extra Rs. 1-8 
as owner’s rate. Villages on the Najafgarh jliil w'ere charged a 
fluctuating a.ssessment on the area cultivated, varying from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 1-8 according to the nature of the cro{). The new 
assessment resulted in an increase of Rs. 45,000. A change 
was made in 1895 in the method of realizing canal revenue, 
and the system then adopted remains in force. 1'he land 
revenue demand in 1903-4, including cesses, wais 10 lakhs. 
The average size of a proprietary holding is 3 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total re zenue 
are shown below, in thou.sands of rupees:— 


1 — . - 

i8«o-i. 

i8yo I. 

1900 i. 

1903 4. 

I>and revenue 

S,6o 

8,1 1 

7,68 

8,06 

1 Total revenue 

n,57 


15,10 

16,21 


I'he District contains four municipalities, Dklhi, Sonrpa'I', 
Ballaugarji, and Karidaiiad ; and two ‘ notified areas,’ Mah- 
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rauli and Najafgarh. Outside these, local affairs are managed 
by the District board, whose income amounted in 1903-4 to a 
lakh, d'hc expenditure in the same year was also a lakh, of 
which a fifth was devoted to education. 

d'be regular police force consists of 1,023 of all ranks, in-Police and 
eluding 539 municipal police, under a Superintendent, who^^^^^’ 
usually has one Assistant and one Deputy-Superintendent (in 
charge of the city) and six inspectors under him. Village 
watchmen number 924. I'here are 14 [lolice stations, of which 
3 are in the city, 8 outjjosts, and 10 road-posts. The District 
jail in the city has accommodation for 536 prisoners. 

I )clhi stands fifth among the twenty-eight Districts of the K-lucation 
Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4-6 per cent. 

(S males and o*6 females). The number of pupils under in- 
stru('tion was 5,210 in 1880-1, 8,124 in 1890-1, 9,525 in 
1900-1, and 10,644 in 1903-4. In the last year the District 
iiad 2 Arts college^, 14 .secondary, ixo primary, one training, 
and 3 spei'ial (public) schools, and 12 advanced and 123 
elementary (private) schools, with 570 girls in the ])ublic and 
277 in the private schools. 'I'he total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 was 2 lakh^, of whii:h Rs. 19,000 was derived from 
Distrid funds, Ks. 18,000 from munii'ipalities, and Rs. 73,000 
from Pro\-incial funds. 

'['he public medi(Xil institutions are the municipal Dufferin Hospitals 
Hosjiital and two disjiensaries in the city, and 6 outlying 
dispensaries. In 1904 these treattal a total of 131,050 
out jiatienls and 2,299 in-patients, and 5,975 operations 
were perfornu d. d'he total expenditure was Ks. 30,000, the 
greater part of \Nhich was met from municipal and Didrict 
funds, besides the institutions mentioned aliove, the city 
possesses the 8t. Stephen's Hosfiital (Cambridge Mission) for 
woimax, and the Kajitist disjien^ar}. d'he ^dctoria Memorial 
Xanana Hosjiital, erected at a cost of one lakh, was opened in 
December, 1906. 

d'he number of sucH'cssful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 27,280, Vnccira- 
representing 3(1-7 per 1,000 of the pojnilation. Vaccination 
is compulsory only in Delhi city and Sonepat town. 

11 ). J. Ibbetson, District Gazetteer (1S83-4) ; R. Mac- 
onachie, Settlement Report (1882'). 1 

Delhi Tahsil.- ('enlral iahsit of Delhi District, runjab, 
lying between 28'' 30' and 28^' 53' N. and 76® 5Cand 77^ 17' E,, 
to the we.st of the river Jumna, with an area of 429 square miles, 
d'he })Oj)uIation in 1901 was 359,008, compared with 329,547 
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in 1891. The head-quarters are at Delhi City (popula¬ 
tion, 208,575), and it also contains 243 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3-4 lakhs. The 
eastern portion of the tahsil lies in the Jumna lowlands. From 
the city southwards stretches a line of low quartzite hills, while 
the south-west corner is occupied by the Najafgarh jhil. The 
rest of the tahsil consists of a fertile upland plain, poorly 
wooded and with a light rainfall, but for the most part irrigated 
by the A\'estern Jumna Canal. 

Sonepat Tahsil {^Sofipai ),—Northern tahsil of Delhi Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, lying between 28° 49' and 29° 14' N. and 76° 
48^ and 77° 13' E., with an area of 460 square miles. It lies 
to the west of the river Jumna, which separates it from the 
Meerut and Bulandshahr Districts of the United Provinces. 
The population in 1901 was 203,338, compared with 189,490 
in 1891. It contains the town of Sonepat (population, 12,990), 
the head-quarters, and 224 villages. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4-1 lakhs. 'I'he eastern jjortion 
of the tahsil lies in the Jumna lowlands, d'he-* upland plateau 
to the west is irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. 

Ballabgarh Tahsil. — Southern tahsil of Delhi District, 
Punjab, lying between 28^ 12^ and 28 36' N. and 77^ 7'and 
77^ 31' E., with an area of 395 s(|iiare miles. It lies to the 
west of tlie river Jumna, which separates it from the Puland- 
shahr District of the United Provinces. The ])opulation in 
190T was 126,693, compared with 119,652 in 1891. It con¬ 
tains the towns of Ballabgarh (pof)ulation, 4,506) the head¬ 
quarters, and FaridabJvi) (5,310); and 247 villages, d'he land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 2-7 lakhs. 'J'he 
country is in general bare and treeless. On the east lie the 
Jumna lowlands, while the hills that run south from the Delhi 
Ridge cross the western portion of the tahsil. 'J'he rest con¬ 
sists of a plain of sandy loam. 

Ballabgarh Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name in Delhi District, Punjab, situated in 28^ 20' N. 
and 77° 20' E., 24 miles south of Delhi on the Delhi-Muttra 
road and the Delhi-Agra branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Po])ulation (1901), 4,506. The name Ballabgarh 
is a corruption of Balramgarh, ‘the fort of Balram,’ a Jat chief 
who held the surrounding country under Suraj Mai of Bharat- 
pur, and built the fort and palace. In 1775 estate was 
transferred by the Delhi emperor to AjU Singh, whose son 
Bahadur Singh was recognized in 1803 as chief, and built the 
town. His successor was hanged for complicity in the Mutiny 
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of 1857 and the estate confiscated. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 7,000, and the expenditure Rs. 6,300. 

The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 8,700, chiefly derived from 
octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,900. The town possesses 
a vernacular middle school and a dis[)ensary. 

Delhi City {Dehli or Dilli). —Head-quarters of the Delhi 
Division, District, and tahsi/^ Punjab, and former capital of 
the Mughal emjhre, situated in 28® 39' N. and 77*^ 15' E., 
on the west bank of the Jumna; distant from Calcutta 956 
miles, from Bombay 982 miles, and from Karachi 907 miles. 

The populati()n at the last three enumerations was: (1881) 
173,393, (1891) 192,579, and (1901) 208,575. d'he increase 
during tlie last decade is greatly due to the development of 
mill industries. 'Phe population in 1901 included^ 114,417 
Hindus, 88,460 Muhammadans, 3,266 Jains, 2,164 Christians, 
and 229 Sikhs. 

'J'he area close to where the northernmost spur of the Ara- Histor}'. 
valli Hills abuts on the Jumna has from remote times been the 
site of one great city after another. First of these is the city 
of Indraprastha, founded, according to the tradition preserved 
in the Mahal)harata, by the Pandava chief Yudhishthira. In¬ 
draprastha was, however, only one of the five /nisf/ias or 
‘plains,' which includ(‘d Sonepat, Panipat, Pilpat, and Bilghpal. 

Idrishta has [irescrved a tradition that Delhi or Dilli was 
founded by a Raja Dhilu before the Macedonian invasion: 
but as an historical city Delhi dates only from the middle of 
the eleventh century when Anang Pal, a Rajput chief of 
the 'J’omar clan, built the Red Fort, in which the Kutb Minar 
now stands, and founded a town. He also removed the 
famous iron pilhir on which are inscribed the euk'gies of 
(.'handra Cuiita Vikramaditya, probably from Muttra, and set 
it uf) in 1052 as an adjunct to a group of temples. This 
remarkable relic consists of a solid shaft of metal 16 inches 
in diameter and about 23 feet in height, set in masonry, 3 feet 
of it being below the surflice. Tradition indeed asserts that a 
holy Brahman assured the Raja that the jiillar had been driven 
so deeply into the earth that it reached the head of \'asuki, 
the serpent king who supports the world, and, consequently, 
had become immovable, whereby the dominion was ensured 
for ever to the dynasty of its founder. The incredulous Raja 
ordered the monument to be dug up, when its base was found 
reddened with the blood of the serpent king. Thus convinced, 

Anang Pal at once commanded that the shaft should be sunk 

u 2 
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again in the earth ; but as a punishment for his want of faith, 
it appeared that no force could restore it to its place as before. 
Hence the city derived its name Dhili, from the fact that the 
column remained loose (dhlld) in the ground. Unfortunately 
for the legend, not only does the inscription prove its hilsity, 
but the name of Dilli is undoubtedly earlier than the rise of 
the Tomar dynasty. 

Anang Pal, who seems to have come from Kanauj, ruled a 
petty principality extending to Hansi on the north, the Ganges 
on the east, and Agra on the .south. His dynasty lasted just 
a century, until 1151, when it was su])planted by Visaldev or 
Bisaldeo, a Chauhan chief of Ajmer. Pisaldeo's grandson, the 
famous Prithwi Raj or Rai Pithora, ruled both Delhi and 
Ajmer, and built the city which bore his name at the former 
place. The walls of this city may still be traced for a long 
distance round the Kutb Minar. From Delhi Rai Pithora in 
1191 led his Hindu vassals and allies to defeat Muhammad of 
Gh(jr at dhRAW.VRi, but in the following year he met with a 
decisive overthrow at that place. With his death the history 
of Hindu Delhi ends. In 1193 Kuth-ud-din, Muhammad’s 
slave general, took Delhi ; and on his master’s death in 1206 
it became the capital of the Slave dynasty to whom Old Delhi 
owes its grandest ruins. Kutb-ud-dln's mosfjiu' was com¬ 
menced, accv>rding t(j the inscription on its entranc'e an'hway, 
immediately after tiic capture of the city in 1193. It was com¬ 
pleted in three years, and enlarged during the reign of Altamsh, 
son-in-law of the founder, and the greatest monarc h of the line, 
d’his mosque c'onsists of an outer and inner courtyard, the 
latter surrounded by an ex(]uisite colonnade, whose richly 
decorated shafts have been torn from the prec'incts cjf Hindu 
temples. Originally a thick coat of plaster concc;aled from the 
believer’s eyes the profuse idolatrous oRiamentations ; but the 
stucco has now fallen away, revealing the delic'ate workmanshi{) 
of the Hindu artists in all its pristine beauty. J^leven magni¬ 
ficent arches close its western facade, Muhammadan in outline 
and design, but carried out in detail by Hindu workmrm, as 
the intricate lace-work which covers every jiortion of the arcade 
sufficiently bears witness, Ibn Patuta, the Moorish traveller, 
who was a magistrate in Delhi and saw the mos(jue about 
150 years after its erection, describes it as unecjualled for either 
beauty or extent, d'he Kutb Minar, another celebrated monu¬ 
ment of the great Slave king, stands in th<^ south-east corner of 
the outer courtyard of the mosque. It rises to a height of 238 
feet, tapering gracefully from a diameter of 47 feet at the base 
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to nearly 9 feet at the summit. The shaft consists of five 
storeys, enclosing a spiral staircase, and was crowned by a now 
broken cujiola, which fell during an earthquake in 1803. The 
original purjiose of the minaret was doubtless as a ffmazzin's 
tower, whence tlic call to morning and evening prayer might 
be heard throughout the whole city. The site chosen for the 
mosque was that already occupied by the iron jiillar, which 
forms the central ornament of the inner courtyard. Around 
in every direction sjireads a heaj) of s])lendid ruins, the most 
important of which are the tomb of Altamsh and the unfinished 
minaret of Ala-ud din, commenced in 1311. 

During the reign f)f the Slave kings, a f|ueen, for the only 
time in its history, sat on the throne of the Muhammadan 
emjiire of Delhi. As th(^ jiatriot liungarians, in the annals 
of modern Isurojie, drew their swords for Rex Maria Theresa, 
so her subjeDs gave to <|ueen Raziya the masculine title of 
Sil/Tui. 

'Die Sla\e dynasty retained the sovereignty till 1290, when 
Jalal-ud-din, Khiljr, founded a new line. During the reign 
of his nephew and suc'c'cssor, Ala-ud-din, Delhi was twice 
un^iu'cessfully atta('ked by Mongol hordes, who swept into the 
country from C'entral >\sia. 

In 1321 the house of 'I'ughlak succeeded to the empire ; 
and Clhiyas iid-din, its founder, erected a new capital, Tughlak- 
abad, on a rocky emineiK'e some 4 miles farther to the east. 
Remains of a massive citadel, and deserted streets or lanes, 
still mark the spot on wdiich this third metropolis arose; but 
no human inhabitants now freejuent the vast and desolate ruins. 
(Ihiyasud chn died in 1325, and was succeeded by his son 
Muhammuid bin 'rughlak, who thrice attempted to remove the 
seat of government and the whole population from Delhi to 
1 )aulatabad in the 1 lecc'an, more than 800 miles aw’ay. Ibn 
Ratuta gives a graphic jiicture of the desolate city, with its 
magnificent architectural works, and its bare, unpeopled houses. 
Firoz Shah Tughlak once more removed the site of Delhi to 
a new town, Firozabad, which appears to have occupied all the 
ground between the tomb of Humayun and the Ridge. Amid 
the ruins of this prince’s palace, just outside the modern south 
gate, stands one of the famous pillars originally erected by 
Asoka, in the third century n.c. 'Fhis monolith, 42 feet in 
height, is known as Firoz Shah’s /at or pillar, as it was brought 
by him from d’opra near Khizrabad in the District of Ambala. 
It is composed of pale pink sandstone, and bears a PMi 
inscription, first decijihered by Mr. Prinsep. 
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In December, 1398, while rival claimants of the house of 
Tughlak were fighting for the remnants of the kingdom, the 
hordes of Timiir reached Delhi. Mahmud Shah II, the 
nominal king, fled to Gujarat, after his army had suffered a 
defeat beneath the walls ; and d’lmur, entering the city, gave 
it over for five days to plunder and massacTc. Dead bodies 
choked the streets ; and when at last even the Mongol appetite 
for carnage was satiated, the host retired, dragging with them 
into slavery large numbers of both men and women. For two 
months Delhi remained absolutely without government, until 
Mahmud Shah recovered a miserable fragment of his former 
empire. In 1412 he died ; and his successors, tlie Saiyid 
vassals of the Mongols, held Delhi, with a petty principality 
in the neighbourhood, until 1450, when the Lr)di dynasty 
succeeded to the Muhammadan empire. In 1503 Sikandar II 
made Agra the capital of the empire, but Delhi retained much 
of its former importance. After his defeat of Ihrfdum II, the 
last of the Lodis, at Pilnipat, Bfibar entered Delhi in 1526, but 
resided mainly at Agra. Humayun removed to Delhi, and 
built or restored the fort of Purana Kila on the site of Indra- 
prastha. The Afghan Slier Shah, who drove out Humayun in 
1540, enclosed and fortified the city with a new wall. One 
of his approaches, known as the Lai 1 )arwa/.a or ‘ red gate,’ 
still stands isolated on the roadside, facing the modern jail. 
The fortress of Salimgarh preserves the name of a son of Sher 
Shah. Humayun^s tomb forms one of the most striking 
architectural monuments in the neighbourhood. Akbar and 
Jahangir usually resided at Agra, Lahore, or Ajmer. Shah 
Jahan rebuilt the city on its jiresent site, surrounding it with 
the existing fortifications and adding the title of Shahjahan- 
abad from his own name. He also built the Jama Masjid, 
and reopened the Western Jumna Canal. ^ lYom his time, ex¬ 
cept for brief periods, Delhi remained the head-quarters of the 
Mughal emperors. In 1737, during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah, Baji Rao, the Maratha Peshvva, appeared beneath its 
walls. Two years later. Nadir Shah entered the city in triumph 
and re-enacted the massacre of Timur. For 58 days the 
victorious Persian plundered rich and jioor alike, and left the 
city with a booty estimated at nine millions sterling. Before 
the final disruption of the decaying empire in 1760, the unhap'py 
capital was twice devastated by civil war, sacked by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, and finally .spoiled by the rapacious Marnthas. 
Alamgir II, the last real emperor, was murdered in 1759. 
Shah Alam, who assumed the empty title, could not establish 
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his authority in Delhi, which became the alternate j.rey of 
Afghans and Maralhas until 1771, when the latter party restored 
the em\)eror U) the city of his ancestors. In 1788 a Maratha 
garrison permanently ()rcu])ied the f)alace, and Shah Alam 
remained a prisoner in the hands of Sindhia until the British 
conquest. On March 14, 1803, I.ord Lake, having defeated 
the Marathas, entered Delhi, and took the emperor under his 
protection. Next year, Holkar attacked the city ; but Colonel 
(afterwards Sir David) Ochterlony, first British Resident, success¬ 
fully held out against overwhelming numbers for eight days, 
until relieved by Lfjrd Lake. The conquered territory was 
administered by the British in the name of the emperor, while 
the palace remained under his jurisdiction. 

d'he story of the Mutiny at Delhi and of the restoration 
of ]lritish sovereignty belongs to Indian rather than to local 
history. Delhi was recovered in September, 1857, and re¬ 
mained for a while under military government; and it became 
necessary, owing to the frequent murders of European soldiers, 
to exjiel the population for a while from the city. Shortly 
after, the flindu inhabitants were freely readmitted ; but the 
Muhammadans were still rigorously excluded, till the restora¬ 
tion of the city to the civil authorities on January ii, 1S58. 

Delhi has on two occasions since the Mutiny been the scene 
of lmi)erial assemblages: in 1877 when Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India, and in 1903 to celebrate the 
accession of Edward VIE 

The mov.ern city of Delhi extends for over 2 miles along the Mcxlerii 
west bank of the river Jumna, and on the other three sides 
is enclosed by a lofty stone wxtll 3J miles in length, built by 
Shfih Jahan, and reconstructed by the British at the beginning 
of the last century. It was once entered by fourteen gales, 
eight on the land side and six leading to the river ; but many 
of these have now been removed. Of those that remain, the 
princii)al are : on the north the Kashmir Oate, on the west 
the Farash Khana and Ajmer Gates, and on the south the 
Delhi Gate. The imperial palace, now known as the Fort, 
lies to the east of the city, and abuts directly on the river. 

It is surrounded on three sides by an imposing wall of red 
sandstone, with small round towers, and gateways on the west 
and south. 

On the north-east of the Fort is the outwork of Salimgarh. 

At this point the East Indian Railway enters the city by 
a magnificent bridge across the Jumna, passing over Salimgarh 
and through a corner of the Fort to the railway station within 
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the city walls. North-west of the Fort, up to the Kashmir 
Gate, lies an open space in which are situated the public offices 
and St. James’s Church. South of this and separated from 
it by the railway line lies another ofien s[)ace devoted to the 
j)ublic gardens; and in the south-east corner of the city, in the 
quarter known as Darya Ganj, is the cantonment. I'hc area 
thus occupied covers nearly one-half of the entire city ; it pre¬ 
sents a comj)aratively open a|)pearance, and forms a marked 
contrast to the south-west quarter of the city, which is densely 
occupied by the s1k)]is and dwellings of the native population. 

d'he architectural glories of Delhi are famous alike in Indian 
and European literature. It is impossible in a brief notice like 
the present to attem{)t any adecjuate description of them, 
d’hey are described in Mr. Eergusson’s Ilisiory of Indian and 
Eastern Areiiiteeti^re (1876), in Mr. Fanshawe's Delhi Past and 
Present (1902), and in many other works. Fhe i)alace of Shah 
Jahan, j)erha])s less })icturesque and more sober in tone than 
that of Agra, has the advantage of being built on a m(;re 
uniform plan, and by the most magnificent of the royal builders 
of India. It forms a parallelogram, measuring i,6co feet east 
and west by 3,202 feet north and south, exclusive of tlu' gate¬ 
ways. Eassing the deeply-recessed portal, a vaulted hall is 
entered, rising two storeys, 375 feet h^ng, like the nave of 
a gigantic Gothic cathedral—‘the noblest entrance,’ says 
Mr. Fergusson, ‘ to any existing palace.’ Facing this entrance is 
the Naubat Khana or ‘music hall,’ and l)e}'ond is the great 
court of the {lalacc, in the middle of which stands the Diwan-i am 
or ‘hall of jmblic audience.’ Ilehind this again is a ('ouri con¬ 
taining the Rang Mahal or ‘painted chamber.’ North of this 
central range of buildings stands the Diwan-i-khas or ‘private 
audience hall,’ which forms, ‘ if not the most beautiful, certainly 
the most ornamented of all Shah Jahan’s’buildings.’ It over¬ 
hangs the river, and nothing can exceed the delicacy of its 
inlaid work or the poetry of its design. It is on the walls 
of this hall that the famous inscription runs, ‘ If there is a heaven 
on earth, it is this—it is this ! ’ South of the central range 
of buildings an area, measuring about 1,000 feet each way, was 
occupied by the harem and private apartments of the palace, 
covering, consequently, more than twice the area of the Escurial, 
or, in fact, of any palace in Europe. 

The buildings in the native city are chiefly of brick, well- 
built, and substantial. The smaller streets are narrow and 
tortuous, and in many cases end in culs-de-sac. On the other 
hand, no city in India has finer streets than the main 
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thoroughfares of Delhi, ten in number, thoroughly drained, 
metalled, and lighted. 'I'he princii)al thoroughfare, the 
('handni C'hauk, or ‘silver street,’ leads eastwards from the 
Fort t(j the l.ahore (kite, three-ciuarters of a mile long by 
74 feet broad. 'I’hroughoiit the greater part of its length, a 
double row of trees runs down its centre on both sides C)f a 
raised path, which has taken the ])lace of the masonry aque- 
diK't that in former days conducted water from the canal into 
tlu* palace. A little to the .south of the (ihandni Chauk is 
the jama Masjid, or ‘great mos(|ue/ standing out boldly from 
a small rocky rising ground. Begun by Shah Jahan in the 
fourth year of his reign, and com])leted in the tenth, it still 
rcanains one of the finest buildings of its kind in India, d'he 
front courtyard, 450 fe(‘t square, surrounded by a chiister 
open on both sides, is paved with gninite inlaid with marble, 
and commands a view ol the whole city, d’he mosque itself, a 
splendid structure* forming an oblong 261 fee*t in length, is 
approached by a magnificent flight of stone steps, d'hree 
domes of white marble rise from its roof, with two tall and 
grat eful minarets at the corners in front, d'he interior of the 
nios(|ue is paved througliout with white marble, and the walls 
and rtiofare lined with tlu* same material, dhvo other moscpies 
deserve a jiassing notice : the Kali Masjid or ‘ black mosque,’ 
so calk-d from the ilark colour given to it by time, and 
stipjiosed to ha\e been built by one of the early Afghan 
sovereigns ; and the mosque of Roshan-ud-daula. Among the 
more model.1 buildings may be mentioned the Residency, now^ 
occiqued by the (Government high school ; the towm hall, a 
handsome building in the C'handni Chauk, containing a Darbar 
hall with a good collection of pictures, a museum, and a public 
library ; and the Church of St. James, built at a cost of 
£10,000 by C(donel Skinner, an officer well know'it in the 
history of the East India Company. About half-way down the 
Chandni Chauk is a high clock-tower. North of the Chandni 
Cdiauk lie the ()uecn\s gardens. Beyond the city wavlls the 
civil lines stretch aw'ay on the north as far as the historic 
Ridge, about a mile outside. To the w'est and south-w’est 
considerable suburbs cluster beyond the w'alls, containing the 
tombs of the imperial family. That of Humayun is a noble 
building of red sandstone wuth a dome of marble. It lies 
about 3^ miles from the Delhi Gate in a large garden of 
terraces, the whole surrounded by an embattled wall, with 
towers and four gateways. In the centre stands a platform 
about 20 feet high by 200 feet square, supported by cloisters, 
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and ascended by four great flights of granite steps. Above 
rises the mausoleum, also a square, with a great dome of white 
marble in the centre. About a mile to the westw^ard is another 
burying-ground, or collection of tombs and small mosques, 
some of them very beautiful. I'he most remarkable is j 3 erhaps 
the little chapel in honour of a celebrated Muhammadan saint, 
Nizam-ud-din, near whose shrine the members of the Mughal 
imperial family, up to the time of the Mutiny, lie buried, 
each in his own little enclosure, surrounded by very elegant 
lattice-work of white marble. 

The palaces of the nobles, which formerly gave an air of 
grandeur to the city, have for the most part disappeared. 
Their sites are occupied by structures of less pretension, but 
still with some elegance of architectural design. The city is 
now amply sup[)lied with water; and much attention has of 
late been paid to cleanliness and sanitary requirements 
generally. 

The munici[)ality was created in 1850. The income and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
5*6 lakhs. The income in 1903-4 was 6-5 lakhs, chiefly 
derived from octroi (3-1 lakhs), taxes on houses, lands, 
animals, and vehicles, and tolls (i lakh), municipal proj)erty 
and fines, <S:c. (Rs. 79,000), and sale of water (Ks. 40,000) ; 
and the expenditure was 5-8 laklis, including general 
administration (Rs. 77,000), j)ul)lic .safety (Rs. 96,000), water- 
supply (Rs. 40,000), conservancy (Rs. 83,000), h()s[)itals and 
dispensaries (Rs. 41,000), public works (Rs. 69,000), and 
education (Rs. 33,000). 

d'he ordinary garrison consists of a company of garrison 
artillery and a detachment of l^ritish infantry in the Fort; a 
native infantry regiment at Darya (Finj ; and a native cavalry 
regiment, for which lines have recently been built in the old 
cantonment, beyond the Ridge. The income and expenditure 
of cantonment funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 12,200. 

The occupations and industries of Delhi are numer )us, 
comprising jewellery, silversmith’s work, brass and copper ware, 
ivory-carving, pottery, weaving, gold and silver embroidery, 
miniature painting, &:c. For centuries the jewellery of Delhi 
has had a worldwide reputation, but it is doubtful whether the 
productions of the present day are equal to those of Mughal 
times. Ivory-carving is carried on successfully by one or two 
families, and within recent years some very beautiful caskets 
and similar articles in this material have been produced. A 
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feature of the work is the employment of geometric open-work 
patterns, which arc carried out with a very high degree of 
finish. The pottery is a kind of rough porcelain and has 
certain artistic qualities. It is a comparatively modern art, 
and is in the hands of only one or two craftsmen. An impor¬ 
tant industry is gold and silver embroidery, chiefly carried on 
by the dealers of the Chandni Chauk. Although the designs 
are now showing signs of European influence, good Oriental 
patterns are still obtainable, and the art is in a fairly flourish¬ 
ing condition, d'he manufacture of gold and silver wire to 
carry on this industry employs a large number of hands, 
d'hese ktuidla kashan^ or wire-drawers, pay the municijiality 
yearly Rs. 25,000, in return for which it supervises the melting 
and blending of the metal in a central workshop, and thereby 
gives it a guarantee of purity whose value is undisputed 
throughout India. Modern mill and factory industries have 
made great progress in the city, d'he Delhi Cloth and (General 
Mills in 1904 employed 624 hands, the Hanuman and 
iMahadeo Spinning and M’eaving Mills 895, the Kishen 
Cotton-S[)inning Mill 575, and the Jumna Cotton-Spinning 
Mills 3 cS 8, 'The principal flour-mills are the Northern India 
Elour-Mills with 107 employes, the Ganesh Flour-Mills with 
i7cS, and John's Flour-Mill with 113. d'he three .sugar-cane 
j)ressing factories employed 246 hands, and the three cotton- 
ginning factories 305. Minor industries include {)rinting, 
biscuit-making, malting, and iron and brass-work. The total 
number of f .ctories, mills, cvc., in 1904 was 23, and the total 
number of employes 3,364. 

Delhi possesses a very considerable trade, though the Commcrci- 
continuation of the North-Western Railway on the eastern 
bank of the river has thrown it somewhat off the modern line 
of traffic. It derives importance as a trade centre at present 
owing to the fact that grain and piece-goods are free of octroi, 
and it still forms the main entrepot for commerce between 
Calcutta or Rombay on the one side and Rajputana on the 
other. 'I'he chief im|)orts include chemicals, cotton, silk, 
fibres, grain, oilseeds, metals, salt, horns and hides, and 
European [)iece-goods. The c.xports consist of the same 
articles in transit, together with tobacco, sugar, oil, jew'ellery, 
and gold or silver lacework. Beyond the borders of the Pro¬ 
vince, Delhi merchants corre.spond with those of Jind, Kabul, 

Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, and the Doab ; w hile w’ith all the 
Punjab towns they have extensive dealings. European finance 
is represented by the Bengal, the National, the Delhi and 
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London, the Allahabad, and the Upper India lhanks; and 
several cotton merchants have agents in the city. I he great 
trade avenue of the Chandni ("hauk, already described, is 
lined with the shops and warehouses of merchants, and is one 
of the chief sights of interest to the visitor at Uelhi. 

Education. The principal educational institution was, until 1877, the 
Delhi College, founded in 1792, but abolished in 1S77, in order 
to concentrate higher education in the Punjab University at 
Lahore. The chief school is now the municipal high schof)l, 
with six branch schools ; other high schools are the Anglo- 
Arabic, the Anglo-Sanskrit, St. Stephen’s mis.sion school, and 
the Shfihzada high school, maintained chiefly for ])oor descen¬ 
dants of the Mughal imperial family. All these receive grants- 
in aid. d’he municipal high school has been managed by the 
lulucational department since 1904. d'he city also has a 
normal school, which trains vernacular teachers for primary 
schools, a municipal industrial s('hool, the aided middle 
boarding-schools for girls of the baptist Mission and the 
Society for the Pro})agation of the Gospel, and a school on 
the \h’inani system of native medicine. 

Faridabad. —Town in the ballabgarh ta/isll of Delhi 
District, Punjab, situated in 28' 25' N. and 77' 20' IT, 
t 6 miles from Delhi, near the Delhi-Muttra road and on the 
Delhi-Agra branch of the Great Indian J'eninsula Railway. 
Poj)ulation (rooi), 5,310. I'lu^ town was founded in 1607 by 
Shaikh Farid Jahangir’s treasurer, to jirotect the high-road 
from Delhi to Agra. It is of no commercial importance. The 
municipality was created in 1867. d’he income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 5,900, and the expenditure 
Rs. 5,800. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,400. The 
chief educational institutions are the Victoria Anglo vernacular 
middle school (unaided), a vernacular middle school maintained 
by the municipality, and the Isnglish station school (middle). 
There is a Government dispensary. 

Indarpat. —Village in Delhi District, Punjab, occujiying the 
site of the ancient Indraprastha, and situated in 28^ 36' N. and 
77^ 17' IT, clo.se to the modern city of Delhi. The original 
town stood upon the banks of the Jumna, between the Kotila 
of Firoz Shah and the tomb of Humayun ; and although the 
river has now shifted its channel a mile eastward, the former 
bed may still be traced past the early site. Scarcely a stone 
of the ancient capital remains standing; but the village of 
Indarpat and the Muhammadan fort of Purana Kila probably 
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occupy thu true site, while the modern name is obviously a 
corruption of the old Hindu name. Indraprastha i.s commonly 
believed to have been founded by the earliest Aryan colonists 
of India ; and the Maliabharata relates how the five Pandavas, 
Yudhishihira and his brethren, leading a body of settlers from 
Hastinajiur on the (hinges, ex[)elled the savage Nagas, and 
built their capital upon this spot. For later details see Dklui 
ChTV. 

Sonepat Town {Sonpat \ Sanskrit Suvarnaprasiha).— 
Headapiarters (jf the tahsil of the same name in Delhi 
District, Punjab, situated in 2if N. and 77° i' E., on the 
Delhi-Amhala-Kalka Railway, 28 miles north of Delhi. 
]V)pulation (igoi), 12,990. One jiojiular tradition avers that 
this is one of the five towns mentioned in the Mahabharata 
whicli \’udhishthira demanded from Duryodhana as the price 
of peace. Another ascribes its foundation to Raja Soni, 
thirteenth in descent from Arjuna, a brother of Vudhishthira. 

It is of no commercial importance. I'he municipality was 
created in 1867. 'Fhc income and expenditure during the ten 
years ending ri)02-3 averaged Rs. 14,300. The income in 
1903-4 was Rs. 16,000, chiefly derived from octroi; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 16,400. The town jiossesses an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school, a Government disjiensary, and a 
cotton-ginning and pre.ssing factory which in 1904 em[)loyed 
130 hands. 

Karnal District.- District in the Delhi Division of the Koun- 
Punjab, lying between nf ii' and 30' 15' N. and 76^ ii' and 
77° 17' E., with an area of 3,153 square miles, including nnd hill 
36 outlying villages, scattered throughout the eastern part of 
the State of Patiala, d’he I )istrici is bounded on the north by 
Patiala State and Ambala District; on the east bv the river 
Jumna, whic h se[)arates it from the Districts of Saharanpur, 
Mu/affarnagar, and Meerut in the United Provint'cs; on the 
south by the Punjab Districts of Delhi and Rohtak ; and on 
the west l)y tlie Slates of Ihiliala and jind. It is divided into 
two ])arts by the low ridge which forms the waterslied between 
the Indian Ocean and the Pay of Bengal. To the east of this 
ridge along the Jumna lies the khadar^ a stri]) of low-lying 
land from 5 to 10 miles wide; though it is not so thickly 
wooded as the rest of the District, date-palms abound, and in 
places a thick jungle .skirls the river bank. West of the ridge 
lies the an upland plain watered throughout by the 

^\’estern Jumna ('anal, and stretching parallel to the k/iddar 
for the whole length of the District. These two tracts fdl up 
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practically the whole of the southern fa/tsi/ of Panipat; but in 
Karnal and Kaithal, the central iahsils^ the hangar rises with 
a perceptible step into the Nardak\ a high and once arid 
country, now traversed by the Sirsa branch of the A\'estcrn 
Jumna Canal. In the north of the District nearly the whole 
of 'Jdianesar and the northern part of the Kaithal tahstl are 
intersected by mountain torrents which drain the Lower 
Himalayas, and include large tracts of wild country covered 
with forests of dhah (Butea frondosd). 

The Jumna forms the entire eastern boundary for a dis¬ 
tance of 81 miles. Its bed varies from half a mile to a mile in 
width, of which the stream occupies only a few hundred yards 
in the cold season. The most important of the torrents 
which traverse the northern portion are the Ghagc.ar, with its 
tributaries the Umla and Sakaswa'H, the Chautang, and the 
Markanda and Puran, the last an old bed of the Ghaggar. 
Minor drainage channels are the Nai or ‘ new ’ Nadi, the 
Burhi or ‘ old ’ Nadi, and Rakshi. 

(icolofyy Karnal District offers nothing of geological interest, as it 
andboiany, j^huated entirely on the alluvium. The flora of the u[)per 
Gangetic plain is well represented in the eastern portion ; in 
the west there is an a[)proach to the desert vegetation ; while 
the Jumna valley produces a few temperate types, e.g. a rose, 
a kind of scurvy grass [Cocklearia), ]x)th of which arc found 
again in J.owcr Bengal, and a crowfoot [Ranunculus pcnmyl- 
vanicus), which extends to Ludhiana, but is absent from the 
Himalayas. Relics of a former Deccan flora, of which a wild 
cotton is the most interesting, survive, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of d'hanesar. Indigenous trees, excej)t the dhdk, 
are uncommon ; in the Jumna khddar a low palm abounds, 
which is often taken for a wild form of the date-palm, but is 
almost certainly a distinct species. 

Fauna. d'he Nardak was a favourite hunting-ground of the Mughal 
emperors, and as late as 1827 Archer says that lions were 
sometimes seen within 20 miles of Karnfil, while tigers were 
exceedingly common. Now, however, even the leof)ard is 
only found rarely, but wolves are still common. Anteloj)C, 
nll^ai^ ‘ravine deer' (Indian gazelle), and hog deer are fairly 
plentiful where there is suitable cover. Small game is 
^ abundant. 

and tern- Lever is particularly prevalent in the Naili (Nali) tract, 
perature. flooded by the Saraswati, and in the canal-irrigated portions of 

^ 7'he Nardak is properly another name for Kcrukshetka, but it is 
extended lo include all the high tract. 
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,l,e Distri-t. (>«ing K. H>e faulty aUgnn.cnf of tltr «a»al a.«l 
,he sWHU,,ing causal thad.y, fcv,T used tu U: l. rt.Wy ptrsa 
lent, and in consequence the <'anlimrnciUs were removed Irom 
Karn:\l ; but recent iinj)rovemenis have greatly diminished the 
evil. 'The climate ot Raillial resembles that of the [)Liifis 
of the I’linjab proi^er, but the juinna hi/isi/s are not subject to 


the same extremes of heat and cold. 

d'he annual rainfall averages 30 inches at Karnal, 23 at Rainfall 
I’anipat, and at Kaithal, rapidly decreasing as one goes 
west or south. 'I'he khiidar receives the most plentiful and 
frec[uent rain, as many local showers follow' the bed of the 
river. Of the rainfall at Karnfil, 27-4 inches fall in the summer 
months and 2-4 in the winter. 

The early legendary history of the District will be found in History 
the account of Kl’rukshctr.x or the holy plain of the Hindus, 
which oct'iipies its north-western })ortion. The number of log)'. 
Ind(cScythian coins found at Polar on the Saraswati would 
seem to show that about the beginning of the Christian era 
the District was included in the Indo-Scythian empire. In 
or about a.d. 400 it was traversed by the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian and in 639 by Hiuen I'siang, the latter finding a 
nourishing kingdom with its capital at 'Thanesar. d'hough 
'i'haiiesar was sacked by Mahmud of Chazni in 1014, the 
country remained under Hindu rule until the defeat of Prithwi 
Raj at 'I'irawari in 1192. Thereafter it was more or less frmly 
attached to Dellii till after the invasion of ddmur, who marched 
through it on his w'ay to the caj)itaL It then belonged, frst to 
the ruler of .Samana, and then to the Lodi kings of the Punjab, 
and during the century aiul a half that sei)arated Akbar from 
d'imur was the scene of numerous battles, of which the most 
important were two fought at PANirA'r. l''or two centuries 
Karnfil enjoyed peace under the Mughals, broken only by the 
raid of Ibrfihim Husain Mirza in 1573, the fight of prince 
Khusru through the District in iGoh, and the incursion of 
Panda Pairagi in 1709. During this period a canal w'as 
constructed from the Jumna and the imperial road put in 
repair. In i73<S Nadir Shah defeated Muhammad ShMi near 
Karnal, and in 1761 occurred the third great battle of Panipat, 
in wliicli the Marfithas were routed by the Afghan army. A 
terrii)le period of anarchy follow'ed, during w'hich the tract 
formed a sort of no-man\s-land between the Sikh and Maralha 
powers, coveted by both hut protected by neither, and the 
prey of every freebooter that chanced to come that way. On 
annexation, in 1803, the greater part of the country w'as held 
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by Sikh chiefs or by confederacies of Sikh horsemen; and the 
District was gradually formed out of their territories as they 
escheated. The most important were the petty j)rincipalities 
. of Kaithal, Thanesar, and Ladwa, of which the first two lapsed 
between 1832 and 1850, while Ladwa was confiscated owing 
to the conduct of its chief during the first Sikh \V'ar. In 1849 
the District of Thanesar was formed, but in 1862 it was broken 
up into the two Districts of Ambala and Karnfil. During the 
Mutiny there was a good deal of disorder, but po serious out¬ 
break occurred. Great assistani'e was given by the Rajas of 
Patiala and Jind in yireserving order, d’he Pehowa ihana was 
transferred from Ambala to the Kaithal iaJml of the 1 )istrict 
in 1S88, and the rest of the Pipli tahsil (now 'J'hanesar) was 
added to it in 1897. 

The chief relics of antiquity are to he found at Karnai., 
Panipat, Thanksar, and Pkhowa. At the village of Sita 
Mai in the Nardak is a very ancient shrine of Sita, and several 
of the great sarais built along the old imperial road still 
remain. 

The The District contains 7 towns and 1,383 villages. Its 

people. j)opu]ation at the last three enumerations was : (1881) 820,041, 
(1891) 861,160, (1901) 883,225. It increased by 2-6 per I'cnt. 
during the last dei'ade, the increase being greati'st in the 
Panipat iaJisiJ and least in Karnal. In the Thanesar taJn}! 
the pojiulation decreased 0-9 per cent, in the twenty years 
ending 1901. owing to the unhealthiness of the tract; while 
Kaithal increased by 20 jier cent, in the same jieriod, owing to 
the develojiment of c'anal-irrigation. d'he Di;>trict is divided 
into the four tahslls of Karnal, Panipat, Kaithal, and 
ThiANi.sAK, the head-(]iiarters of each being at the ])lace from 
which it is named, d’he chief towns are the municipalities 
of Karnal (the District head-quartersIhvNiPAT, Kaithal, 
Shaharad, dhiANLSAR, aixl Ladwa. 

The table on the next page gives the chief statistics of 
pojxilation in 1901. 

Hindus number 623,597, or over 70 per cent, of the ^otal. 
Monastic communities of Pairagis own a good deal of land 
and exercise considerable influence in the District. Muham¬ 
madans (241,412) form 27 jier cent, of the population. 'I’hc 
Saiyids of the District belong to the Shiah organization known 
as the JHra Sadat, which was founded by Saiyid Abdul Ihirsh 
Wasiti, a follower of Mahmud of Ghazni. Sikhs number 12,294. 
IPindi is spoken by 96 percent, of the jiopulation, and Punjabi 
in the scattered villages surrounded by Patiala territory. 
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Tahsil 

Area in square 
miles. 
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' District total 
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Notk - I'lif fij^urrs for flic areas of fah^iLs arc taki-n fiom rp^enue returns. The 
total Distiict area is that ^ivcii m the Ct'nsn.\ Report. 

The Jfits are the most numerous tribe, numbering 120,000, Cartes and 
or 14 JUT rent, of tlie total- They own 15^ per cent, of 
land, and are mostly Hindus, only 8,000 being vSikhs and 
3,000 Muhammadans. 'Fheir princijial clans are the Clhatwal, 

Deswal, Sindhu, Pawania, Man, Katkhar, and Jaglan. The 
Rfii{)iits (83,000) own 32 jier cent, of the land ; 67,000 are 
]\[iihammadans, known as Ranghars. 1 Teir principal clans 
are the (dhauhan, Mandhar, (Ihorewfiha, and I'onwar. 'The 
Rors (42,000) own 17^ jier cent, and are almost all Hindus; 
tht'v seem originally to have held their lands as dependants 
of the Raj|)iits, (hljars (30,000) are mrtstly Hindus, though 
8,000 arc Muhammadans. Their rejtutation is no better here 
than in other jiarts of the Division. Tlu* Tagas (4,000) claim 
to be a brahman race, which has abandoned the jiriestly pro¬ 
fession and taaen to agriculture; half of them in this District 
are IHuhammadans. Of brahmans (71,000), the Bias or 
Ciiijrati and the Dakaut are important and interesting (Ians, 
d'he Saiyids (6,000) trace their descent from settlers left by 
Mahmud, 'riinur, and other Muhammadan invaders. Of the 
vShaikhs (19,000), besides the few pn'tjuTly so called and the 
large number of converts who have taken that name, there are 
in many villages one or two families of a menial tribe from 
which the village wattdimen are drawn, who are said to b(‘ 
the relics of the old j)oli(7 of the emperors of settling one or 
two Muhammadans in every village. The Malis (26,000) have 
of late years immigrated in (considerable numbers into the 
District, esj)ecially the irrigable tracts of the d'hanesar iahsll, 
where they have purchased estates. Kambohs number 14,000. 

Of the commercial clas.ses, the chief are the Banias (52,000). 

Among the menial classes may be mentioned the Chamars 
(leather-workers, 79,000), Chuhras (scavengers, 45,000), JhTn- 
wars (water-carriers, 44,000), Kumhars (potters, 19,000), and 
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Tarkhc^ns (carpenters, 20,000). About 58 per cent, of the 
population are supported by agriculture, 19 are industrial, 
3 commercial, and 2 professional. 

There is a curious division of the non-Rajput tribes into the 
Dehia and Haulania factions, apparently dating from a time 
when the Haulanias under the leadership of the Ghatwal Jats 
were called in by one of the emperors to help to coerce the 
Mandhar Rajjmts, and were o{)posed by the Dehia Jats, who 
from jealousy of the Ghatwal supremacy joined the Mandhars. 
'J'he leading families of the District are those of the Naw^lb 
of Kunjpura, the Mandals of Karnal, and the Bhais of Arnauli 
and Siddhuwal. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel carries on 
mission work at Karnal, Kaithal, and PanTpat. Its operations 
include zandna teaching, girls’ schools, and a hospital and 
dispensary for women and children, d'here are also Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal missions at Karnal and J\anipat, and a Presl)y- 
terian mission at Thane.sar (founded in 1895) Kaithal, 
to which the village of Santokh Majra has beeit leased for a 
Christian colony. In 1901 the District contained 225 native 
Christians. 

The soil of the khddar is light, and water lies close to the 
surface. The Jumna floods are, however, not fertilizing, and 
the best lands are those which lie beyond their reach. I'he 
eastern bandar is almost entirely watered by the WT-slern 
Jumna (una! ■ the soil is a fertile and easily worked loam, 
and the tract is for the most part a sheet of cultivation, 'khe 
soil of the Kaithal bdii^^ar is a strong intractable loam, chielly 
irrigated by the new Sir.sa branch of the Western Jumna Canal, 
which also .sui)plies most of the Kaithal Nardak. The 
d'hane.sar tahsil is a rich alluvial tract watered bv the Markanda 
and Umla, but in the flooded tracts crops are very precarious, 
owing to the uncertainty of the floods; on the Saraswati 
two-thirds of the crops belong to the spring harvest, chiefly 
gram : on the Umla coarse rice is often the r)nly crop. 

The District is held alrno.st entirely by small peasant pro¬ 
prietors, large estates covering only about 160 .square miles 
and lands leased from Government 4,000 acres. 

The area for which details are available from the revenue 
record of 1903-4 is 3,147 square mile.s, as shown in the table 
on the next page. 

'khe staple products of the spring harvest are wheat and 
gram, sown on 338 and 265 sejuare miles respectively in 
1903-4. Barley covered only 19 square miles. In the autumn 
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harvest great millet covered 256 square miles, and rice and 
spiked millet 97 and 94 square miles respectively. Cotton 
covered 66 square miles, maize 72, and sugar-cane 30. 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated 

Irrigated 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Kamal 

838 


164 

263 

'I'lianes.'ir 



7,7 

I 31 

Panip.at 

461 

288 

1(J2 

74 

Kaithal 

1,289 

724 ' 

208 

416 

T otal 

; .UM 7 

1 .797 1 

601 

904 


During the thirteen years ending 1904, the cultivated area Improvc- 
rf)se from 1,637 square miles to more than 1,797, or by 10 per agricul- 
cent., the increase being chiefly due to the extensions of tural 
canal-irrigation. This has been accomj)anied by an extended 
cultivation of maize, cotton, and sugar-cane, as well as of the 
more valuable spring crops ; and the use of manure is said to 
be increasing. Loans for the construction of wells are fairly 
popular. In the five years ending 1903-4, Rs. 57,000 was 
advanced under the Land Imf)rovement Loans Act, and 
2 lakhs for the purchase of bullocks and seed. 

Cattle-raising used to play an important part in the economy Cattle, 
of the Nardak before the construction of the Sirsa canal, and 
the cattle of the District are still noted for their excellence. 

The local breed of horses is of no i)articular im[)ortance. A 
remount depot, established at Karnal in 1889, was abolished 
in iqo2, and its lands are now used as a military grass farm, 
d'he District board maintains three horse and five donkey 
stallions. Dirge flocks of goats and sheep are kept in parts, 
the sheep being all of the small black-tailed breed. There 
is a fine breed of nigs at Karnal, dating from the time of the 
old cantonment. 

Of the t<Jtal area cultivated in 1903-4, 601 square miles, or Irrigation, 
33 [)er cent., were ( hissed as irrigated. Of this area, 230 square 
miles were irrigated from wells, 364 square miles from canals, 

32 acres from wells and canals, and 4,581 acres from strciams 
and tanks. The District possessed 10,931 masonry wells, 
besides 223 unbricked wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. In 
the khiular, although little irrigation is necessary, wells worked 
by Persian wheels are numerous. The new main line of the 
\\'}:sTEKN Jumna ('anai. enters the Thanesar taJisil, and within 
this 1 )istrict gives off the Sirsa, Hansi, and New Delhi branches, 
which irrigate the greater portion of the Nardak and bdngar^ 
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except in Thanesar, where the percolation from the main canal 
and the stoppage of the natural drainage keep tlie land so 
moist that it suffers from excess of water ratluT than from 
drought. The total area irrigated from the Western Jumuii 
Canal is 2,493 ttcres. The Iningar in the Kaithal ta/isil is also 
supplied by the vSaraswatT canal (an inundation canal made 
and worked by the District board), and some of the Xardak 
villages are also watered by floods from the ('hautang. 'I he 
few wells in these tracts are on the rope-and bucket systfun. 
The northern part of the District is irrigated by flfKids from 
the hill torrents, and for the most part suffers from r;ipri( ions 
water-supply, being waterlogged one year and parched the 
next. Except in the more favoured tracts, wells arr liable to 
be destroyed by floods and are little L.>ed. d'he villages 
scattered through Patiala territory are irrigated Tom the 
Sirhind (anal. 

Eoresi-. Ibistrict contains 17 tracts of unclassed forest, vvith 

a total area of 24 square miles, in charge of the Deputy ('om- 
missioner; but these are not li'ue forests, bm’ng covcird only 
with scrub and small trees. About 2-6 srpiarc miles of 
‘i-eserved’ forest are under the Military df‘partment. 

I\Tinerals. vSal-ammoniac has from ancient times been manufactured by 
the potter", of the Kaithal iahs'il. About 84 tons, valued at 
Rs. 3,400, are produced vannually, and sold to merchants, who 
mostly export it. It is prepared by burning bricks made of the 
dirty clay found in certain pond.s, and subjecting the substance 
that exudes from them to .sublimation in closed vessels. Th(‘ 
District has four .saltpetre refineries. The only other mineral 
product is kewkar. 

Arts and Karnfil used to have a name for shoe-making, but the 
industry is said to be declining from want of ca[»ital. IMnijiat 
is famous for glass-blowing, the chief product being silvered 
globes which, when broken up, are u.sed for mirror-covered 
walls, or sewn on phulkdris ; the glass retorts used in the 
manufacture of sal-ammoniac are also made. The town is 
noted for its manufacture of bra.ss ve.sscls, small fancy wares in 
various metals, and silver beads. The District pf)ssesses three 
cotton-ginning factorie.s, at Panipat, Kaithal, and 1 )hatrat; 
a cotton-press at Panipat ; and two combined ginning and 
pressing factorie.s, at Panipat and Kaithal. The total number 
of employes in 1904 was 702. Silver-work and musical instru¬ 
ments are made at Shahabad. Some good lacquered wood- 

Commerce produced. 

and trade. The chief exports are wheat, cotton, gram, fine rice, ghi^ 
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])rass vessels, glass, sal-ammoniac, and saltpetre; and the chief 
imports are salt, oil and oilseeds, iron, and piece-goods. Cotton 
and wheat go chiefly to Delhi and Ambala; ghi and hides to 
Delhi; oil and oilseeds come from the Punjab and the Doab; 
timber from Ambala; iron and piece-goods from Delhi \ and 
salt from Bhiwani, Delhi, and Ambala. Karnal and Panipat 
o: the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway are the chief marts, and 
a good deal of trade goes through Raithal, which is on a 
branch of the Southern Punjab Railway, d'he local trade is 
j)rinci[)al1y conducted through the village dealers; but a very 
considerable traffic is carried on by the cultivators themselves, 
especially by jilts from Rohtak, who in the hot season earn 
a good deal by phing their carts for hire. 

'The Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway run'5 thiough the District Railways 
side by side with the grand trunk road, and Kaithal is the 
terminus (jf a l)rant'h of the .Southern l^unjab Railway. Phe 
new main line and the Delhi and llansi branches of the 
Western Jumna ('anal are na\igable, as is also the Je.uuia 
during the rains, d'he District has 145 miles of metalled roads, 
and ()<S4 miles of uninetalled roa<K, of which 129 miles of 
metalled and by of uninetalled roads are under the Ptildic 
l\\»rk.s de[)artment, tlie rest being maintained by the Disiric't 
i)oard. .Metalled roads connect Karnal ami Kaithal, I'hanesar 
and Ladwa, and the grand trunk road traverses the District 
from north to south; but the uninetalled roads are bad, 
es[)ecially in the Nardak, and in the flooded tract bordering 
on he Saraswati and Ghaggar the tracks are often imjiassable 
for weeks together during the rains. 

Including the challsa famine of 1783 the District has been Famine, 
visited 1)}’ famine thirteen times in 120 years, one of the most 
terrible perhaps being that of 1833. Relief works seem first 
to have been established in the famine of 1861, when 22,237 
persons were relieved in one month. In 1869 the famine was 
more severe in Karnal than in any other part of the Punjab, 
and hundreds of jieople were reduced to semi-starvation. The 
exiienditurc was 1*7 lakhs, and the highest daily average of 
persons relieved was 13,934. Cattle to the number of 65,000 
died. Prom 1S75 to 1877 there was not a single good harvest, 
and though the scarcity hardly deepened into famine, the cattle 
suffered terribly. There was another grass famine in 1883-4. 

In 1896-7 the highest daily average relieved was 12,361, and 
the expenditure barely 2 lakhs. The areas affected were the 
Nardak tracts of Karnal and Kaithal and the Naili tract of 
Kaithal. In 1899-1900 the Nardak in Karnal and part of that 
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in Kaithal were protected by the Nardak irrigation channel, 
constructed as a relief work in 1897; the tracts affected were 
chiefly the Naili and bdngar tracts of Kaithal and parts of 
Thanesar. The highest daily average relieved was 14,075, 
and the expenditure w^as 2-6 lakhs. 

District The District is divided into the four tahsils of Karnal, 
subdivi- Thanesar, and Kaithal, each under a fahsllddr 

stair. and a ?iaib-tahslldar. In the last the %Vih-tahsil of Gula is also 
in charge of a naib-tahsilddr. The tahsil of Kaithal forms 
a subdivision. The Deputy-Commissioner holds executive 
charge of the District, aided by three Assistant or Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is subdivisional officer 
in charge of Kaithal and one in charge of the District treasury. 
Civil The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is re- 

justice and sponsible for the criminal justice of the Di.strict, and civil 
judicial work is under a District Judge. Both officers are 
supervised by the Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Delhi 
Civil Division. There is one Munsif, who sits at head-quarters. 
There are also six honorary magistrates. Cattle-stealing, the 
normal crime of the District, is now less prevalent than 
formerly, owing to the increase of cultivation made possible by 
the development of the canals. Formerly heads of families of 
respectable birth would demur to giving a daughter in marriage 
to a man who had not proved his ability to support a family 
by cattle-lifting. 

Land The tract which passed to the British in 1803, and formed 

adm^^nh Banlpat District, was summarily assessed in the 

tration. years 1817-24, with the exception of the estates assigned to 
the Mandal family in exchange for the lands they held in the 
United Provinces. In accordance with the spirit of the time, 
the summary settlement w’as oppressive, iind the methods of 
assessment and collection were vexatious and extortionate ; 
a revision of assessments was necessitated by the famine of 
1824, and by degrees a more reasonable system was evolved. 
The regular settlement, made in 1842, was both moderate and 
fairly distributed. In the khddar the assessment on the whole 
worked well; in the bandar the deterioration of soil caused 
by the canal brought absolute ruin to many villages, and in 
1859-60 large reductions of revenue were made and principles 
laid down for annual relief to be afforded when necessary. 
Meanwhile, in the Mandal estate, the assignees struggled to 
realize their revenue in kind from a lawless and independent 
Rajput peasantry till 1847, when their oppression and mis¬ 
management necessitated the tract being brought under settle- 
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merit. The assessment was revised in 1852 and again in 1856. 
The revised settlement of 1872-80 comprised both these 
tracts; the revenue rate for irrigated land varied from Rs. 1-14 
to Rs. 2-14, and for unirrigated land from 8 annas to Rs. 1-12; 
pasture was rated at 8 pies an acre ; and canal lands were 
assessed at ‘dry’ rates varying from Rs. 1-5 to Rs. 1-13. 

The rest of the District, comprising the tahsils of Kaithal, 
Thanesar, and the Indri tract of Karnal, formed part of the 
territories of the Cis-Sutlej chiefs, who were taken under [)ro- 
tection by the proclamation of 1809. These territories as they 
escheated were summarily assessed, d'hanesar and Indri were 
regularly settled in 1848-56 and Kaithal in 1853-6. The 
whole of this portion of the District came under the Karnal- 
Ambala revision in 1882-9. The average assessment on ‘dry’ 
land is R. 0-14-3 (maximum, Rs. 1-6; minimum, R. 0-6-6), 
and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 2-14 (maximum, Rs. 3-12 ; minimum, 
Rs. 2). 'i'hc total demand for 1903-4, including cesses, was 
12 lakhs. 'J'he average si/e of a holding cultivated by the 
owner is 5-3 acres, d'he whole District came under settlement 
in 1904, the })resent assessment expiring in 1908. 

'The collections of land revenue alone and of total re\enue 
are sluiwn below, in thousands of rupees :— 




1800-1. 

j 

190^-4. 

Lind revenue . 

• i 6.36 

' 6,05 

i 8,30 

8,29 

'I\)lal revenue . 

• 7.65 

! 8,S8 

12,68 

13,45 


'I'he District contains six municipalities : K.arn.al, PANip.M, Locnl and 
Kah’ilm., Shahauad, Th.xnesar, and L.adwa. Outside these, i«uiucigal. 
local affairs are managed by the District board, whose income 
amounted to nearly 1J lakhs in 1903-4. The expenditure in 
the same year was 1-2 lakhs, education forming the largest 
item. 

I'he regular police force consists of 683 of all ranks, including Police and 
147 municipal police, under a Superintendent, assisted byj^^^^’ 

4 inspectors. Village watchmen number 1,540 The District 
contains 22 police stations, i outpost, and 5 road-posts. The 
Sansis, Balochs, and Tagas are proclaimed under the Criminal 
Tribes Act; and 55 Sansis, 447 Balochs, and 237 Tagas were 
registered in 1903 under the Act. The District jail at head¬ 
quarters has accommodation for 155 prisoners, 

Karnal is the most backward District in the Province in the Education, 
matter of education, and in 1901 the proportion of literate 
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tion. 


persons was only 2-4 per cent. (4-3 males and o-i females), as 
compared with 3*6 in the whole Province. The number of 
pupils under instruction was : 1,961 in 1880-1, 2,242 in 1890 -1, 
5,902 in 1900-1, and 5,365 in 1903-4. In the last year the 
District contained 9 secondary and 90 primary (public) schools, 
besides 12 advanced and 62 elementary (private) schools, with 
53 girls in the public and 72 in the private schools. The only 
high school is at Karnal. The indigenous Arabic school at 
Prini[)at, supported by the voluntary contributions of wi althy 
Muhammadans, is attended by about 50 boys, chiefly from the 
middle-class Muhammadan families of the town, 'bhe District 
has three primary schools for girls, and the ladies of the Karnal 
branch of the Zanana Mission teach women and children in 
the town. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 47,000, the greater part of which was met from Local funds, 
though Government contributed nearly Rs. 1,600, and fees 
brought in Rs. 10,000. 

Resides the Karnfil civil hospital the District has 9 dis¬ 
pensaries, one at Karnal and 8 at out-stations, at which 
117,370 out-patients and 1,626 in-patients were treated in 
1904, and 6,849 ojierations performed. 'I’he income and 
e\|.)enditure amounted to Rs. 21,000, Local and municij^al 
funds contributing Rs. 11,000 and Rs. 9,000 respectively. I’he 
Society for the I’ropagation of the (iospel also maintains 
a female hospital at Karnal. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 20,090, 
representing 23 per 1,000 of population. 

[A. Kensington, Customary Law of Ambdla District (1893) 
(for the Thanesar tahsil)\ J. M. Douie, District Gazetteer (1890), 
Seitle?nefii Report of Kar?idl-A??ilnila (1891), and Rnvilj-i-a??i of 
Tahsil Kaithal a?id Fargajia Indri, District Karnal (1892); 
D. C. J. Ibbetson, Settlement Report of tlm Rantpat Tahsil and 
Karnal Fargana (1883).] 

Karnal Tahsil. —Central tahsil of Karnal District, Punjab, 
lying between 29^ 26' and 30*^ o' N. and 76^' 40' and 77^ 13' E., 
on the west bank of the Jumna, with an area of 838 sqiare 
miles. The population in 1901 was 248,544, compared with 
241,369 in 1891. It contains the town of Karnal (population, 
23,559), head-quarters, and 380 villages. The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3*2 lakhs. On the east lie 
the Jumna lowlands, fertile but unhealthy, and varying in 
width from 5 to 10 miles. The western boundary of this tract 
is the old high bank of the Jumna, and from the crest of this 
bank the country slopes imperceptibly away into the Nardak. 
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The upland portion of the iahsil is irrigated by the Western 
Jumna Canal; but in the Nardak the people have not entirely 
abandoned their pastoral traditions, and still retain ample 
grazing grounds for their cattle. 

Thanesax Tahsll i^'Ihaneswar)- Northern iahsiloi Karnal 
District, Punjab, lying between 29° 55' and 30^ 15' N. and 
76^ 36' and 77^ 17' IC, on the west bank of the Jumna, with 
an area of 559 sfjuare miles. 'Fhe pojnilation in 1901 was 
173,208, compared with 177,442 in 1891. It contains the 
towns (jf 'J'liANKSAk (po{)ulation, 5,066), the head-quarters, 
Laowa (3,518), and .Shahadad (11,009); 4^8 villages. 

'Phe land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 t(j 2-8 lakhs. 
Thnnesar practically coincides with the old i’ipli iahsil of 
Ambala District, from which it was transferred in 1897. On 
the east it has a narrow frontage along the Jumna. The fertile 
riverain lowlands average about 6 miles in width. d'he 
western boundary of this tract is the old hank of the Jumna, 
and from the crest of this bank the country slopes away west¬ 
wards. The uj)lands are interscctcal by several torrent-beds, 
and the soil, especially to the south, is for the most part stiff 
and infertile. Dhak jungle abounds, 'Phe Markanda country 
on the north-west has the advantages of a lighter soil and 
fertilizing floods. 

Panipat Tahsil. —Southern iahsil of Karnal District, Pun¬ 
jab, lying between 29*^ 11' and 29^’ 30^ N. and 76" 38' and 
77^' 10' Pk, on the west bank of the Jumna, with an area of 
462 s(]uare miles. Tlie population in 1901 was 196,284, com¬ 
pared with 184,856 in 1891. It contains the town of P-AnIpat 
(jioijulaiion, 26,914), the heiid-quarters, and 172 villages. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3-5 lakhs. 
On the east lie the Jumna lowlands, rich, picturescjue, and 
unhealthy. \\Tst of the railway line the country lies at a 
higher level. 'Phe soil is in j)laces saline, and considerable 
tracts are in consequence uncultivated, but the iahsil enjoys 
a higli degree of prosperity. The uplands are irrigated by the 
Western Jumna Canal. 

Kaithal Tahsil. —INTstern iahsil and subdivision of Karnal 
District, Punjab, lying between 29^' 22' and 30° 12' N. and 76^ 
11' and 76^ 47' IT, with an area of 1,289 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 265,189, compared with 257,493 in 
1891. It contains the towns of Kaithal (population, 14,408), 
the head-(]uarters, and Pundki (5,834); and 413 villages, in¬ 
cluding Pehowa, a place of religious importance. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-7 lakhs. The tahsil 
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consists chiefly of the petty principality of Kaithal, which 
escheated in 1843. North of the Ghaggar, the country is un¬ 
dulating and the soil contains a considerable proportion of sand. 
The tract between the Ghaggar and the southern limits of the 
SaraswatT depression consists of vast prairies, flooded during the 
rains and interspersed with numerous trees and patches of cul¬ 
tivation. This tract, known as the Naili (Nali), is notoriously 
unhealthy, but the pasture it affords is invaluable in dry years. 
The southern half of the tahsll is a level plain, now irrigated 
by the Western Jumna Canal. On the east is the Nardak. 
The people have not yet entirely abandoned their j)astoral 
traditions, and large tracts are still used for grazing alone. 
Farther west, cultivation becomes more general, and in the 
extreme south-west the soil contains a large })roportion of sand. 

Gula. —Sub-Za/is// of the Kaithal iahsil of Karnal District, 
Punjab. It has an area of 455 square miles, and contains 
204 villages. The head-quarters are at the village of Gula. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 1-2 lakhs. 

Kunjpura (‘the heron’s nest’).—An estate in the District 
and tahsll of Karnal, Punjab, founded by Najabat Khan, a 
Cihorgasht J^athan and soldier of fortune under the Mughal 
emperors. Najabat Khan built a stronghold in the marshes 
of the Jumna early in the eighteenth century, and then re¬ 
volted against the imperial government. Siding with Nadir 
Shah iii 1739, Najabat Khan was recognized by him as chief 
of Kunjpura and held it till he >vas killed in 1760, when the 
Marathas razed his stronghold to the ground. His son, Diler 
Khan, received large grants of territory from the Durranis, but 
he and his successor were driven out of their lands west of the 
Jumna by the Raja of Jind and other Sikh chiefs. In 1787, 
however, Sindhia expelled the Jind Raja from Karnal, and ten 
years later General Perron recognized Oulsher as Nawab of 
Kunjpura. His son, Rahmat Khan, allied himself to Lord 
Lake in 1801, and in 1811 was recognized as a protected chief 
by the British Government. In 1846 the Nawab of Kunj[mra 
lost his sovereign powers, and the history of the famil) has 
since been one of inces.sant litigation. The pre.sent Nawab 
succeeded in 1886. He holds a ja/ifr of thirty-eight villages 
with a revenue of Rs. 31,000, besides which his estate yields 
an income of nearly Rs. 32,000. 

Kaithal Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
tahsll of the .same name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated 
in 29° 48' N. and 76° 24' E., 38 miles w^est of Karnal town, 
and the terminus of the Kaithal branch of the Southern Punjab 
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Railway. Population (1901), 14,408. Kaithal is picturesquely 
situated on an extensive tank, which partly surrounds it, with 
numerous bathing-places and flights of steps. It lies in 
Kurxjkshetra, and is said to have been founded by the hero 
Yudhishthira. It bore in Sanskrit the name of Kapisthala, or 
the ‘abode of monkeys,’ and possesses an asthdn or temple 
of Anjni, mother of Hanuman, the monkey god. During the 
time of the earlier Muhammadan emperors it w'as a place of 
some im{)ortance, and d'l'mur, who says its inhabitants were 
fire-worshippers, halted here before he attacked Delhi in 1398. 
The tombs of several saints, the oldest of which is that of the 
Shaikh Salah-ud-din of Balkh (a. i>. 1246), show that it was a 
centre of Muhammadan religious life. The town was reno¬ 
vated, and a fort built, under Akbar. In 1767 it fell into the 
hands of the Sikh chief, Bhai Desu Singh, whose descendants, 
the Bhais of Kaithal, ranked among the most powerful of 
the Cis-Sutlej chiefs. Their territories lapsed to the British 
Government in 1843, when Kaithal became the head-quarters of 
a District; but in 1849 it was absorbed into Thanesar District, 
which was in turn included in that of Karnal in 1862. The 
now somewhat dilapidated fort or palace of the Bhais stands 
out prominently on the bank of the tank. The municipality 
was created in 1867, The income and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Ks. 19,900 and Rs. 20,400 
respectively, d'hc income in 1903-4 was Rs. 15,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 17,400. 
It maintains a dispensary and an Anglo-vernacular middle 
school. Saltpetre is refined at Kaithal, and it has a consider¬ 
able manufacture of lacquered wood, besides two cotton fac¬ 
tories, one for ginning and the other for ginning and pressing. 
I'he number of (‘mploy<is in the factories in 1904 was 103. 

Karnal Town.— Head-quarters of the District and tahstl 
of Kama], Punjab, situated in 29*^ 41' N. and 76® 59' E., on 
the old bank of the Jumna, about 7 miles from the present 
course of that river, and on the Dcihi-Umballa-Kalka Railway ; 
distant 1,030 miles by rail from Calcutta, 1,056 from Bombay, 
and 895 from Karachi. J^o[)ulation (1901), 23,559. Its name 
is derived from Kama, the rival of Arjuna in the epic of the 
Mahabharata, by whom it is said to have been founded. It 
would seem to have been a place of little im[X)rtance in early 
historical times, as no mention of it occurs until towards the 
end of the Pathan period. Kanial was plundered in 1573 by 
Ibr^htm Husain Mirza in his revolt against Akbar, and its 
neighbourhood laid waste by Banda Bair^i in 1709. In 1739 
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it was the scene of the defeat of Muhammad Shah by Nadir 
Shah. After the fall of Sirhind in 1763 the town was seized 
by Gajpat Singh, Raja of Jmd, but in 1775 it was recovered 
by Najaf Khan, governor of Delhi. It again fell into the 
hands of Gajpat Singh, but his son Bhag Singh lost it to the 
Marathas in 1787, and it was subse(iucntly made over by them 
to George d'homas. It then fell into the hands of Gurdit Singh 
of Ladwa, from whom the British took it in 1805. A canton¬ 
ment was formed at Karnal, which was abandoned in 1841 
owing to the unhealthiness of the station. Karnal is still 
unhealthy, though drainage and sanitation have done much 
to improve its condition. There is a fine marble tomb, built 
by the emperor Ghiyas-ud-din to the memory of the saint 
Bti-Ali Kalandar. The Society for the ITopagation of the 
Gospel has a mission at Karnal. The miinici})ality was created 
in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Ks. 32,500 and Rs. 32,100 respec¬ 
tively. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 33,800, mainly derived 
from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 33,500. 'J'he chief 
manufactures are country cloth, for local consumption, and 
shoes. 'I’he principal educational institution is lltc Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular high school, managed by the Educational department. 
It possesses a civil hospital, with a branch in the town. I'he 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos})el also maintains a 
female hos[)ital and dispensary. 

Ladwa. —Town in the dTanesar tahsil of Karnal District, 
Punjab, situated in 29° 59' N. and 77^ 3' E. Population 
(1901), 3,518. The town and neighbourhood belonged to a 
Sikh family, and were confiscated in 1846 in conseejuence of 
their conduct in the first Sikh War. d'he place is of no com¬ 
mercial importance. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income and expenditure during the tei> years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 5,300. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,500, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,900. 
The town has a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Panipat Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated in 29*^ 24' N. and 
76^ 59' E., on the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway; 1,009 niiles 
by rail from Calcutta, 1,035 Bombay, and 916 from 

Karachi. Population (1901), 26,914. The town is of high 
antiejuity, and is mentioned in the Mahabharata as one of the 
five places demanded by Yudhishthira from Duryodhana as 
the price of peace. In Muhammadan times it would appear 
to have been of considerably greater importance than it is now. 
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It was from Panlpat that prince Humayun plundered Delhi in 
1390, and he was defeated in the neighbourhood by Abu Bakr. 
Panly)at was seven years later held for Tatar Khan and taken 
by Ikbiil Khan, and in the next year deserted on Timur’s 
approach. During the reign of Bahlol Lodi his son Nizam 
Khan, afterwards Sikandar Lodi, seized Panif)at and made it 
his head-quarters. But its chief title to fame lies in that it was 
the scene of the three most decisive battles of Northern India : 
the defeat of Ibrahim Lodi by Babar in 1526, the defeat by 
Akl)ar of Himu, the Hindu general of Adil Shah in 1556, and 
Ahmad Shah’s victory over the Marathas in 1761. An inde¬ 
cisive battle was also fought at I’anipat between the Sikhs and 
tlu' Delhi eniperor in 1767. d'he pa 7 \^a?ia of Panipat was 
made over to General I’erron by the Marathas, and passed to 
the British in 1803. The chief monument of antiquity is the 
tomb of the Muhammadan saint Kalandar (also said to be 
buried at Karnal), erected by the sons of Ala-ud-din of Ghor. 
Ikinipat was the head-(]uarters of the District until 1854. The 
municipality was created in 1S67. d'he income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 26,400, and the ex[)enditure 
Rs. 26,200. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 27,400, chielly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 28,000. 
Local manufactures include brass vessels, cutlery, and silvered 
glass ; and the town has a cotton press and a combined 
ginning and pressing factory. 'Fhe number of operatives 
emj)loyed in 1904 was 500. The Muhammadan community 
maintains an Arabic school, and the munici[)ality an Anglo- 
vernacular nnddle school. The town contains a dispensary. 

Pehowa. —Ancient town and place of [)ilgrimage in the 
Kaithal tahfil of Karnid District, Punjab, situated in 2^ 59' N. 
and 76° 35' E., on the sacred Saraswati river, 16 miles west of 
Idianesar, It lies in Kukukshetra, and its name is a corrup¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit Prithudaka, the ‘ pool of Prithu,’ the son 
of Raja Vena. Two inscri{)tions dating from the end of the 
ninth century a. D., found at Pehowa, show that it was then 
included in the dominions of Bhoja and his son Mahendrapala, 
kings of Kanauj. 'J'he more important inscription records the 
erection of a triple temple to Vishnu by a Tomar family, but 
no traces of ancient buildings remain, the modem shrines 
having l)een erected within the last century. After the rise of 
the Sikhs to power Pehowa came into the possession of the 
Bhais of Kaithal, whose palace is now used as a resthouse ; 
but with Kaithal it lapsed to the British Government, and has 
since lost its importance, the population having decreased from 
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3,408 in 1881 to 2,080 in 1901. It is still, however, a place of 
pilgrimage; and close to it are the temples of Pirthiidakeshwar 
or Pirthuveshwar, built by the Marathas during their supremacy 
in honour of the goddess Saraswati (Sarsuti), and of Swami 
Kartik. The latter is said to have been founded before the 
war of the Mahabharata in honour of the war-god Kartaya. 
The town has a dispensary. 

Pundri.—Town in the Kaithal iahsll of Karnal District, 
Punjab, situated in 29° 46' N. and 76° 34' E., on the bank of 
a great tank called the Pundrak tank. Population (1901), 
5,834. It was formerly one of the strongholds of the Pundirs, 
a Rajput tribe who held Thanesar and the Nardak. It has a 
vernacular middle school. 

Shahabad.—Town in the Thanesar tahsil of Karnal Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, situated in 30^ 10' N. and 76° 52' PL., on the 
Delhi-Uniballa-Kalka Railway, t 6 miles south of Ambala. 
Population (1901), 11,009. The town was founded by one of 
the followers of Muhammad of Ohor at the end of the twelfth 
century. It is of no commercial importance. The munici¬ 
pality \vas created in 1867-8. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 10,900, and the expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 10,200. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 12,300, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 11,200. The town has a vernacular middle school and 
a dispensary. 

Tirawar: (or Azamabad-i-Talawari, the Tarain of the 
earlier Muhammadan hi.storians).—Village in the District and 
tahsil of Karnal, l^unjab, situated in 29^ 48' N. and 76° 59' PL., 
14 miles south of ddiancsar and 84 north of Delhi, on the 
Delhi-Umhalla-Kalka Railway. I'irawari is identified as he 
scene of Muhammad of Ghor’s defeat by Prithwi Rnj (Rai 
Pithora), the Chauhan king of Ajmer,'in T191, and of the 
former’s victory over that king in 1192. In 1216 Taj-ud-din 
Yalduz, who had made himself master of the Punjab, advanced 
against Shams-ud-din Altamsh, but w^as defeated by the latter 
near Tarain. It derives its modern name of Azamabad from 
Azam Shah, son of Aurangzeb, who was born in the town. In 
1739 Nadir Shah occu[)ied the jilace, then a fortified town, 
after battering its walls, and marched to encounter Muhammad 
Shah. A great rabdt or fortified sarai still exists at Tirawari, 
and the walls round the village are in excellent preservation. 

Thanesar Town {Thdneswar ).—Headquarters of the 
tahsil of the same name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated in 
29"" 59' N. and 76*^ 50' E., on the banks of the Saraswati, and 
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on the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway. Population (1901), 

5,066. It is famous as the most sacred place in the holy land 
of Kurukshetra, its name meaning ‘the place of the god’ 
{sfhdneshzvara). In the time of Hiuen Tsiang, Thanesar was 
the capital of a Vaisya (Bais) dynasty, which ruled parts of 
the Southern Punjab, Hindustan, and Eastern Rajputana. In 
A.T). 648 a Chinese ambassador was sent to Harshavardhana 
of Thanesar, but found that the Senapati Arjuna had usurped 
his kingdom, and the dynasty then became extinct. Thanesar, 
however, continued to he a place of great sanctity ; but in 1014 
it was sacked by Mahmiid of Chazni, and although recovered 
by the Hindu Raja of Delhi in 1043, i^ remained desolate for 
centuries. By the time of Sikandar Lodi it had, however, been 
in some measure restored, for that emperor proposed to make 
a raid on it to massacre the pilgrims. In 1567 Akbar witnessed 
its great fair; but Aurangzeb desecrated the shrine and built 
a castle in its sacred lake, whence his soldiers could fire on 
pilgrims who attcm[)ted to bathe. At the annexation of the 
ci.s-Sutk‘j territory, the town and neighbourhood were in the 
possession of a Sikh family, but they laj)sed to the British 
Covernment in 1850. Thanesar was the head-quarters of a 
British ITstrict till 1862, hut has since steadily declined in 
im[)ortance. d'he municipility was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten yearsending 1902-3averaged Rs. 7,900, 
and the expenditure Rs. 7,300. The income in 1003-4 '^as 
Rs. 8,900, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 8,200. 'Fhe town has a vernacular middle school and 
a dis[)en.sary. I'he bathing-fairs held here on the occasion 
of solar eclipses are sometimes attended by half a million 
pilgrims. 

Ambala District.—Northernmost of the plains Districts Uoim- 
of the Delhi Division, Punjab, lying between 30° 2' and 
30' 13' N. and 76" 19' and 77® 36' E., with an area of and hill 
1,851 scjuare miles. It extends from the Sutlej, which sepa- and river 
rates it from the District of Hoshiarj)ur on the north, to the 
Jumna, which divides it from the Di.strict of Saharanpur in 
the United Provinces on the .south-east. On the north-ea.st 
it is bounded by the States of Nalagarh, Patiala, Sirmur, and 
Kalsia ; on the south by the District of Karnal ; and on the 
w’est by Patiala and the Di.strict of Ludhiana. The District is 
very irregular in shape, and consists of tw^o almost separate 
portions. The main portion lies betw'een the Ghaggar and the 
Jumna, comprising the three /a/isf/s of Ambala, Naraingarh, 
and Jagadhri. It is formed of the plain which descends from 
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the Siwalik Hills towards the south-west. This plain is fertile, 
generally speaking a good alluvial loam, but intersected by 
torrents, which pour down from the hills at intervals of a few 
miles ; and it is interspersed with blocks of stiff clay soil, which 
in years of scanty rainfall are unproductive, so that the tract, 
especially the Naraingarh tahstl, is liable to famine. In this 
part of the District lies the Morni a hilly tract of about 

93 square miles, chiefly made up of two main ridges, and 
culminating in the Karoh peak (4,919 feet) on the Sirmilr 
border. It is inhabited by tribes of Hindu Kanets. The 
second portion of the District is the Rupar subdivision, wluVh 
comprises the fahfih of Ru|)ar and Kharar, a submontane 
plain lying to the north between the (Ihaggar and the Sutlej. 
d1\is plain is of great fertility, highly cultivated, and well 
wooded, with numerous mango groves ; but its south-eastern 
extremity, which is heavily irrigated from the (Ihaggar, is 
waterlogged, and though of boundless fertility is so unhealthy 
as to be almost uninhabitable. 'J'he District also inc'ludc's the 
detached tracts containing the town of Kalka and the hill 
cantonment of Kasauli. 

Besides the great boundary streams of the Sutlej and Jumna, 
each of whose beds passes through the \arious stages of 
boulders, shingle, and sand, thi‘ District is traversed in every 
part by innumerable minor channels. The Ghaggar rises in 
Sirniur Stale, passes through the Morni tract, crosses the 
District at its nairowesl point, and almost immediately enters 
Tatiala ; but near the town of Ambfila it again touches British 
territory, and skirts the border for a short distance. It is 
largely used for irrigation, the water being drawn off by means 
of artificial cuts. Among other streams may be mentioned 
the Chautang, Tangri, Baliali, Sirvan, Boli, Ihidki, and Sombh. 
The Western Jumna Canal has its head*-works at Tajewala in 
this District, and the Sirhind Canal takes off from the Sutlej 
at Rupar. 

Geology. With the exception of the narrow submontane strif) running 
along its north-eastern border, the whole District lies on the 
Indo-Gangetic alluvium. The submontane tract consists of 
sandstones and conglomerates, belonging to the Upper Tertiary 
(Siwalik) series of the Himalayas. 

Botany. The District includes three very different botanical tracts: 

the southern part, which belongs to the Upper Gangetic plain; 
the Siwaliks in the north-east; and the Kasauli tract, which 
rises to over 6,000 feet, and is Outer Himalayan, with a flora 
much the same as that of Simla below 5,000 feet above sea- 
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level. The Kalesar forest and the Morni hills generally, which 
fall in the second tract, have a fairly rich Siwalik flora, with 
which a few Himalayan types, such as chir or chil {Pinus longi- 
folia), intermingle. 

Tigers are occasionally shot in the Kalesar forest and the Fauna. 
Morni hills ; there are a few bears about Morni, and leopards, 
hyenas, and wolves are not uncommon, while wild hog abound. 

Of deer six kinds are found : sambar^ chital^ and kakar in the 
hill tracts ; and ‘ ravine deer ’ (Indian gazelle), antelope, and 
hog deer in the plains. 

I'he climate of the plains is fairly good, though, owing to the Climate 
nearness of the hills, subject to severe changes of tcrnfierature. 

The average mean temperature of January is 39*45^ and of 
June 77*55^ The hill station of Kasauli, owing to its moderate 
height and nearness to the du.st of the plains, is the least 
esteemed for climate of the Punjab hill stations. 'Fhe chief 
cause of mortality is fever. Swamping, caused by percolation 
from the Western Jumna (.’anal, used to affect the health of 
the j>eople injuriously; but the careful realignment of the canal 
which has been carried out of recent years has, it is ho[)ed, 
completely remedied the evil. 

The rainfall varies widely in the hill, submontane, and plain Kaihir.r 
tracts, and the average fall ranges from 28 inches at Rupar to 
61 at Kasauli. 'Fhe District on the whole is well off in the 
matter of rainfall, and there are com])aratively few years in 
which the rains fail altogether; the variations from year 
to year are, howeNer, consitlerable. I’he heaviest rainfall 
recorded during the twenty years ending 1900-1 was 87 inches 
at Jagadhri in 1884-5, and the lightest was 0-33 inches at 
I)adu[)ur in 1889-90. 

I'he earliest authentic information with reference to this History 
District is derived from the itinerary of Hiiien d’siane, the 

^ archaeo- 

(dnnesc Buddhist pilgrim of the seventh century. He found logy, 
it the seat of a flourishing and civilized kingdom, having its 
capital at Srughna, a town identified by General Cunningham 
with the modern village of Suc.h, near Jagadhri. The country 
around Ambala from its position felt the full force of every 
important campaign in Northern India, but receives little 
mention except as an appurtenance of Sirhind. Such refer¬ 
ences as occur in the Muhammadan historians are given in the 
articles on Amrala City and Rupar Town. 

The practical interest of the local annals begins with the 
rise eff the Sikh principalities south of the Sutlej during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. As the central 
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power of the Mughal empire relaxed under the blows of the 
Marathas on the one side and the Afghans on the other, 
numerous Sikh marauders from the Punjab proper began to 
extend their encroachments beyond the Sutlej, and ere long 
acquired for themselves the heart of the country between that 
river and the Jumna. When the Maratha power fell before 
the British in 1803, the whole tract w^as j)arcelled out among 
chiefs of various grades, from the powerful Rajas of Patiala, 
Jind, and Nabha down to the petty sarddr who had succeeded 
in securing by violence or fraud the possession of a few 
villages ; but after Ranjit Singh began to consolidate the Sikh 
territories within the Punjab, he crossed the Sutlej in 1S08, 
and demanded tribute from the Cis-Sutlej chieftains. Phus 
pressed, and fearing for themselves the fate which had over¬ 
taken their brethren, the Sikh chieftains combined to apply 
for aid to the British Government. Phe responsibility of pro¬ 
tecting the minor States from their powerful neighbour was 
accepted, and the treaty of 1809, between the British Ciovern- 
ment and Ranjit Singh, secured them in future from encroacii- 
ment on the north. Internal wars were strictly prohibited by 
a ].iroclamation issued in 1811 ; but with this exception the 
powers and j^rivileges of the chiefs remained untouched. 
Each native ruler, great or small, including even the descen¬ 
dants of private troopers of the original invading forces, had 
civil, criminal, and fiscal jurisdiction within his own territory, 
subject only to the controlling authority of the Governor- 
General’s Agent at Ainbala. No tribute was taken, nor was 
any special contingent demanded, although the chieftains were 
bound in case of war to give active aid to the Government. 
Phe right to escheats was the sole return which was asked, 
Phe first Sikli War and the Sutlej campaign of 1845 gave 
Government an opportunity of testing the gratitude of the 
chieftains. Few of them, however, displayed their loyalty 
more conspicuously than by abstaining from open rebellion. 
Pheir previous conduct had not been such as to enc ourage 
Government in its policy towards them ; and a sweeping 
measure of reform was accordingly introduced, for the reduc¬ 
tion of their privileges, d'he Political Agency of Ambala was 
transformed into a Commissionership, and police jurisdiction 
was handed over to European officers. In June, 1849, after 
the second Sikh War had brought the Punjab under British 
rule, the chiefs were finally deprived of all sovereign powers. 
Phe revenues were still theirs, but the assessments were to he 
made by British officials and under British regulation. Even 
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previous to this arrangement portions of the modern District 
had lapsed to Government by death or forfeiture; and the 
reforms of 1849 brought Ambala nearly to its present pro¬ 
portions. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, although incendiary fires and 
other disturbances gave much ground for alarm, especially at 
the first beginning of disaffection, no actual outbreak occurred, 
and the I )istrict was held throughout with little difficulty. In 
1862 the dismemberment of Thanesar District brought three 
new parganas to Ambala ; since that date there have been 
several alterations of boundary, the most important of which 
were the transfer of the 7 'hanesar fahsil to Karnal in 1897 and 
the accession of Kasauli and Kalka from Simla in 1899. 

Information as to the princii)al remains of archaeological 
interest will be found in the articles on Sugh and Sauhaura. 

'riie District contains 7 towns and 1,718 villagt^s. Its poj)U- 
lation at the last three enumerations was: (18S1) 864,748, 
(1891) 863,641, and (rpoi) 815,880. During the last decade 
the rural population decreased by 6-6 per cent. The decrease 
was a[){)arent in every iahs'il, being greatest in Xaraingarh and 
least in jagadhri ; but the towns, with the exception of Am¬ 
bala, Buriya, and Sadhaura, showed an increase. 7 'his general 
decline is attributable to the mortality caused by cholera, 
fever, and small-pox, and also to scarcity and emigration in 
the famine years. The District is divided into five tahslls — 
Amjcai.a, Kharar, Ja(.:.\I)HR 1 , Naraixgarh, and Rurar —the 
head-(]uartcrs of each being at the place from which it is 
named. I'he chief towns are the municipalities of AMiiAi.A, 
the head-quarters of the District, Ja(;ai>hri, Rupar, Sadhaura, 
and Burin A. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 : - 
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About 62 per cent, of the people are Hindus, 30 per cent. 
Muhammadans, and 7 per cent. Sikhs. In the Riipar and 
Kharar tahsils the language is Punjabi, a Hindi patois being 
spoken in the rest of the District. 

Castes anrl Jats or Jats (125,000) are the chief landowning tribe. They 

occiipa- divided into two widely different classes, those of the north- 

tions. ^ 

ern tahsils being the fine sturdy type found in the Punjab 

proper, while to the east and south they are inferior in physique 
and energy. Of the Rajputs (67,000), more than two-thirds 
arc Muhammadans. The Malis (24,000) and Sainis (26,000) 
are market-gardening tribes scattered throughout the District, 
generally as occupancy tenants, though the Sainis hold many 
villages in Rilpar. The Malis are nearly all Hindus, the .Sainis 
chiefly Hindus with some Sikhs. The Arains (29,000) are 
almost all Muhammadans, the Kambohs (9,000) chiefly 
Hindus or Sikhs. The Gujars (46,000) arc divided almost 
equally between Hindus and Muhammadans; they chiefly 
inhabit the Jumna valley and the wild broken tract lying 
under the hills, and own large herds of goats. In this District 
the Gujars have an undeserved reputation as cattle-thieves. 
In the Morni hills, Kanets (2,500), Koris (4,ooo\ and l^rah- 
mans (44,000) are the chief cultivators. The Kanets claim a 
Rajput descent, the Koris arc of menial status. 'Fhe whole 
Morni population are a simple, orderly folk, mixing as little as 
possible with the people of the plains. The Banias {29,000) 
are the most important commercial tribe, but there are also 
7,000 Khattris. Of the menial tribes may be mentioned the 
Chamnrs (leather-workers, 113,000), Chuhras (scavengers, 
32,000), Jhlnwars (water-carriers, 31,000), Juklhas (weavers, 
2o,ooo\ Kumhars (jiotters, 9,000), Nais (barbers, 11,000), 
darkhans (carpenters, 19,000), and Tclis (oilmen, 12,000). 
d'here are 20,000 Shaiklcs, 6,000 Sai\dds, 16,000 Fakirs, and 
8,000 Jogis and Rawals. Of the total pcjpulation, 51 per cent, 
are supported by agriculture, iq per cent, are industrial, 4 per 
cent, commercial, and 3 per cent, professional. 

Christian d'he Ludhiana American IVcsbyterian Mission has s‘ations 
inibsions. Anibala city and cantonment, both occupied in 1849, with 
out-stations at Jagadhri, Mubarakpur, Naraingarh, Raipur, and 
Mulana. With a staff of eight missionaries, it supports a high 
school, a middle .school, a .school for Muhammadan girls, two 
for Hindu girls, and a hospital for women. The District 
contained 959 native Christians in 1901. 

Every tahsil except Rupar contains a large tract of hard 
clay land, which is fit for cultivation only when the rains are 
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abundant. Hence the autumn harvest, which is sown by aid tural con- 
of the monsoon rains, is more important than the spring 
harvest. 'J'he insecure parts are those in which this heavy 
clay soil j)redominates, chiefly in the Ambala tahsil and in the 
southern cjuarter of Kharar. The rest of the four talmls 
which abut on the Himalayas contain, with a certain ])ro* 

])ortion of hilly country, large tracts of good alluvial loam ; 
the Riipar tahsil is practically secure; and such insecurity as 
there is in Naraingarh and Jagadhri is due rather to the 
character of the Rajput inhabitants than to defects of soil or 
climate. The District is intersected by numerous watercourses 
which, though to all appearance dry except after heavy rain, 
constitute a large reserve of moisture, and e\en in times of 
drought enable fairly good crops to be cultivated along them. 

'rhe l )istrict is held almost entirely on the patlidari and Chief ngn 
bhahiuhara tenures; but zamindari lands cover alxjut 70 
s(juarc miles, a larger proportion than in most Districts. arKl])riiici 

The follow’ing table shows the main agricultural statistics in P^l 
1903 4, areas being in sejuare miles:— 
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diie chief eTops of the Sfiring harvest are wheat and gram, 
w’liich in 1003 4 occupied 309 and 181 scjuare miles respec¬ 
tively. Ibrley covered only 13 square miles. Mai/e, the 
principal crop in autumn, occupied 151 square miles; then 
came rice ( \ 15), pulses (95), great millet (30), and cotton (43). 

About 2,000 acres w'ere under poppy. In the Morni hills 
mandal {JUeusine coracana), kulthi [^Dolichos iuiiflorus\ the 
tuber kachdlu {.drum a)hk’aria\ and ginger are cultivated. 

The area under cultivation increased from 1,171 square Impunc- 
miles in 1890 1 to 1,195 square miles in 1903-4, in which 
latter year it was 64 per cent, of the total area of the District, lural 
Experiments were carried out in 1887 with a view to intro- practice, 
ducing natural khaki-coloured (Nankin) cotton as a staple, 
dlie cotton wars a fine strong plant with a good fibre, and made 
up well as coarse cloth ; but (iovernment decided that it could 
not take the place of dyed cotton for army purposes, and the 
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people preferred the ordinary cotton; both on account of its 
colour and because the Nankin cotton took longer to come to 
maturity and yielded a smaller proportion of fibre to seed. 
More recent experiments have been made with Njlgpur, 
Egyptian, and American cotton, tlic latter with good results 
as regards oiit-turm There is a tendency to substitute the 
cultivation of fine rice for coarse. Loans under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act are not very })opular, the people 
preferring to borrow money from the village banker. Only 
Rs. 1,400 was advanced under this Act during the five years 
ending 1904, all for the construction of masonry wells. Loans 
for seed and bullocks are readily taken in times of scarcity, 
when credit witli the banker has failed. Rs. 31,000 was thus 
advanced during the five years ending 1903-4. 

Cattle, The breed of cattle is capable of improvement; but in the 
alluvial lands the weak home-bred stock are f|uite etjual to 
the work required, and being accustomed to stall-feeding do 
not, like the stronger cattle imported from the upland tracts, 
feel the change from grazing in the open. For work in heavy 
clay soils, or with deep irrigation wells, a finer breed of cattle 
is imported. Hissar bulls have been introduced. A good 
deal of horse-breeding is carried on in the District ; the 
District board maintains seven horse and five donkey stallions. 
].arge quantities of sheep, pigs, and j)oultry are ke})t, the 
high prices obtainable in Simla making poultry especially 
remunerative. 

Irrigation. Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 71 square miles, or 
6 [)er cent., were irrigated. Of this area, 43 stjuare miles were 
irrigated from wells, 3,396 acres from canals, and 23 s(|uare 
miles from streams and tanks, d'he head-works cd' both the 
Western Jumna and Sirhind Canals lie in the District, but 
it receives no irrigation from the latter.- About 2,500 acres 
are estimated as irrigable annually from the main line of the 
VV^estern Jumna Canal. The District has in use 3,297 masonry 
wells worked by bullocks, almost all on the rope-and-bucket 
.system, even in the riverain tracts; also 2,095 unbricked 
wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. The hill torrents afford a 
certain amount of irrigation. Of the crops harvested in 
1903-4, only 4 per cent, was grown on irrigated land, sugar¬ 
cane being the only crop irrigated to any great extent. It is 
proposed to add to the programme of famine relief works 
projects for the construction of storage tanks for purpo.ses of 
rice irrigation in the clay tracts which largely depend on that 
crop. 
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I'he Kalesar ‘reserved’ forest has an area of about 19 square Forests, 
miles, lying principally between two low ranges of hills on 
tlie right bank of the Jumna. The chief growth is of sal, but 
ebony and other trees are also found. This forest contains no 
bamboo, but a good deal grows south of it. Near Jagadhri is 
a ‘ reserved ’ plantation of shisham {Dalbergia Sissoo), and at 
Ambala a military Reserve of nearly 3 square miles forms the 
grass farm. The Morni hills are covered with a dense forest 
growth of scrub mixed with chil {Pinus longifolia) and many 
other valuable trees, including the harrar[lerminalia Chcbula), 
the fruit of which yields a considerable revenue. In 1903-4 
the total forest revenue was Rs. 2,000. 

A good deal of limestone is burnt in the Morni hills; but Minerals, 
since 1887 the industry has been discouraged, as it was found 
that much harm was being done to the forest growth by reck¬ 
less cutting for fuel. The District also possesses some block 
kankar (quarries, which were largely used when the Sirhind 
Canal was under construction ; and in the Kharar tahsil mill¬ 
stones are prepared. Gold is washed in minute quantities in 
the sand of some of the mountain torrents, esi)ccially the 
Sombh. 

Excellent cotton carpets are made at Ambala; and the town Arts arut 
also possessed four ginning factories with 369 eih[)loyes in 
1904, three cotton pre.sses with 180 employes, and two factories 
in which cotton-ginning is combined with flour-milling, and 
which between them give employment to 63 hands. The 
cantonment has two flour-mills, one of wfliich was working in 
1904 and gave employment to 54 hands, and a factory for 
cabinet-making and coach-building with 195 hands. At 
Sadhaura there is a combined cotton-ginning and pressing 
factory and flour-mill with 55 employes, and at Khanpur a 
combined cotton-ginning factory and flour-mill with 40, while 
the Kalka-Simla Railway workshops at Kalka give employment 
to 200 operatives. A museum of industrial exhibits has re¬ 
cently been started in a building erected in memory of the late 
Quecn-Em})ress. Rupar is famous for small articles of iron¬ 
work, and a potter in the towm enjoys some celebrity for his 
clay modelling. The Rilpar canal foundry w'as closed in 1901. 

Kharar produces good lacquer-w^ork, and Jagadhri has a well- 
deserved reputation for its brass-ware. Cotton prints are 
made in some villages. 

Ambala city is a considerable grain mart, receiving grain Commerce* 
and cotton from the Phulkian States and Ludhiana, and 
exporting them up and down country. It imports English 
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and roads. 


Famine. 


cloth and iron from the south, and salt, wood, and woollen and 
silk manuhictures from elsewhere; and exports cotton goods, 
especially car])ets. It has a considerable trade in hill products, 
such as ginger, turmeric, potatoes, opium, and charas] and 
Simla and Kasauli are largely supplied from it with various 
necessaries. Rupar is also an important mart for commerce 
between the hills and the plains, and has a considerable traffic 
in grain, sugar, and indigo; salt is imported and sent to the 
hills in exchange for iron, ginger, turmeric, and potatoes, and 
country cloth is manufactured in the town and exported to the 
hills. Jagadhri carries on a considerable trade in metals, 
importing copper and iron and exporting the manufactured 
products. It is also a centre of the borax trade. During the 
American Civil War, a cotton mart was established at Kiirali, 
where 5 lakhs’ worth is still reported to change hands yearly. 

I’he NorthA\ estern Railway from Saharanj)ur to Lahore and 
the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka line cross each other at Ambala city, 
the latter being continued by the narnnv-gauge Kalka-Simla 
line, d'he grand trunk road passes through Ambala, where 
the Kalka road for Simla leaves it. d'he only other impor¬ 
tant metalled roads are from Abdullahpiir (via Jagadhri) to 
Chhachhrauli, the capital of the State of Kalsia, and from Buriya 
to Jagadhri. 'Fhe total length of metalled roads is 103 miles, 
and of unmetalled roads 404 miles. Of these, 87 miles <jf 
metalled and 32 nulcs of unmetalled roads are under the Public 
Works department, and the rest are maintained by the District 
board. Both the Sirhind and W estern Jumna Canals are 
navigable, taking to a large extent the place of the rivers which 
they drain almost dry except in the summer months. I'he 
Jumna is crossed by a ferry, which is replaced in the cold 
season by a bridge of boats, and the Sutlej by three ferries. 

Ambala District has only once suffered from serious famine 
since its formation in 1847. This was in i86o-r, when wheat 
rose to 8 seers a rupee. Regarding the distress in 1868-9 very 
little is recorded. The total number of persons employed on 
relief works was 46,000, and 57,000 received gratuitous relief 
Only about Rs. 2,500 was spent from subscriptions, to which 
(Government added as much again. The crops failed in 1884-5 
and 1890. The famine of 1896-7 was due, not so much to 
any actual failure of the crops in the I )istrict (though the spring 
harvest of 1897 was the third poor harvest in succession), as to 
the state of the grain market all over India. For months 
together the prices of all food-grains stood at about 10 seers 
per rupee in rural tracts; and in the towns, when prices were 
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highest, wheat rose to 7 seers, maize (the staple food of the 
people) and gram to 8 seers; and the District only escaped 
worse calamities than it actually suffered owing in no small 
degree to the resources of the small capitalists. The greatest 
daily average number relieved was 5,279. Rs. 36,600 was 
spent from District funds on gratuitous and all other forms of 
relief, and Rs. 15,000 was received from the Indian Charitable 
Famine Relief Fund. In the famine of 1899-1900, though 
prices did not rise so high, the crop failure was more complete; 
there were heavier losses of cattle, and credit was harder to 
obtain. The greatest daily number relieved did not, however, 
exceed 816; the expenditure from District funds was 
Rs. 4,176, and from the Charitable Relief Fund Rs. 4,925. 

'hhe District is divided for administrative purpos('s into District 
S tahslls-. Ambala, Tagadhri, Nakaingarh, Rupar, and 
Kharar, the two last forming the Rupar subdivision. Each staff. 
iiiksii has a iahsilddr and a naib-tahs'ildar. The 1 )istrict is in 
charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided by six Assistant or 
hlxtra Assistant ('ommissioners, of whom one is subdivisional 
officer in charge of Rupar, and another is in charge of the 
District treasury. Ambala is the bead-t^uarters of the l)e])uty- 
Inspector-Ceneral of Police, ICistern Range, and of an Execu¬ 
tive division of the Public Works department. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon- Civil 

sible for the criminal justice of the District. The civil judicial 

. - . crime, 

work is under a District Judge, and both officers arc supervised 

by the Di\isional Judge of the Ambala Civil Division. There 
are three Munsifs--at head-quarters, Jagadhri, and Rupar. 
dliere are also Cantonment Magistrates at Ambala and Kasauli, 
with an assistant cantonment magistrate at the former place, 
and seven honorary magistrates. 'Phe predominant forms of 
crime are burglary and cattle-theft. 

In the revenue histor)^ two periods of chaos have to be EanJ 
distinguished; the first between 1763 and 1809, when 
Sikhs having crossed the Sutlej proceeded to divide the country tration. 
among themselves and rule it with degrees of extortion which 
varied with the position, necessities, and temperament of 
individual chieftains ; the second between 1809 and 1847, the 
period of British protection, when conffscation followed escheat, 
and so-called settlement followed either, under conditions so 
diverse as to baffle any uniformity of treatment, fiscal or 
historical. The summary settlements were invariably pitched 
too high, the demand being fixed by simply commuting at 
cash rates the grain collections made by the Sikhs. The only 
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data were the accounts of the former payments, and the 
estimates made by leading men—not unbiased financiers, as 
their revenue assignments rose and fell with the Government 
demand. A regular settlement for the whole cis-Sutlej tract 
was carried out between 1847 and 1855, and remained 
practically unaltered until the revision commenced in 1882. 
The assessment, though not unduly light, was fair and, helped 
by the rise of prices that began in i860, worked w'ithout 
any difficulty. The Jagadhri iahsil was resettled in 1882-9, 
and the rest of the District between 1883 and 1889. The 
average assessment on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1-3-6 (maximum, 
Rs. 2-2; minimum, 5 annas), and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 3-10 
(maximum, Rs. 5; minimum, Rs. 2-4). The result of these 
revisions w^as an increase of one lakh in the assessment of 
the whole District. I'he demand, including cesses, for 1903-4 
was 13-8 lakhs. The average size of a proprietary holding is 
2*7 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees: — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I(.)()0 1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

7^87 

9 ) 5 ° 

6.61 

7»45 

Total revenue 

II,II 

I.^,87 

! 

12,26 

14^54 


Local and The District contains five municipalities— Amuai.a, Rupau, 
raunicipal. Jagadhri, Sadhauka, and Rukiva— and two ‘notified areas ’ or 
embryo municipalities, Kharar and Kalka. Outside these, 
local affairs are managed by a District lioard, whose income 
amounted in 1903-4 to 1*2 lakhs, while its expenditure was 
I-I lakhs, education accounting for one-fifth of the total. 

Police and d'he regular police force consists of 803 of all ranks, in- 
jails. eluding 148 cantonment and 86 municipal police, under a 
Superintendent, who usually has one Assistant and one Deputy- 
Superintendent and five inspectors under him. The village 
watchmen number 1,782, including 31 daffaddrs. The District 
has 17 police stations, 2 outposts, and 6 road-posts. d1ie 
District jail at head-quarters has accommodation for 856 
prisoners. 

Education. The District stands ninth among the twenty-eight Districts 
of the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. 
In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4-3 per cent. 
(7-5 males and 0-4 females). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 5,262 in j88o-i, 9,359 in 1900-1, and 8,906 
in 1903-4. In the last year the District possessed one 
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secondary and 99 primary (public) schools, and 3 advanced 
and 69 elementary (private) schools, with 421 girls in the 
public and 393 in the private schools. The Mission school 
in Arnbala city was the only high school of the District until 
Ciovernment opened one at Jagadhri. The District possesses 
six girls’ schools. The total expenditure on education in 
1903-4 was 2«4 lakhs, of which the greater part was provided 
by Imperial and Provincial funds and endowments. 

The District contains a hospital at Arnbala city, and seven IIo^pltal 
outlying dispensaries. In 1904 a total of 98,679 out-patients 
and 1,982 in-patients were treated at these institutions, and ^ ' 

8,697 operations performed. 'Fhe aggregate expenditure was 
Rs. 21,000, which was met in nearly equal shares by District 
and municipal funds, assisted by a grant from Government of 
Rs. 2,000. A description of the Pasteur Institute and Research 
Laboratory will be found under Kasauli. There is a leper 
asylum at Arnbala under the American Presbyterian Mission, 
d'he Philadelphia Hospital for women at Arnbala is also 
under American management. 

I'he number of succe^sful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 15,708, Vaccin:i- 
representing 20 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is 
compulsory in Anibfda city and Rupar town. 

[A. Kensington, Customary Lazv of Amba/a District (1893), 

District Gazetteer (1892-3), and Sett/emert Report (1893) ; 

J. M. Douie, Settleme?it Report of Karnal-Arnbala (1891).] 

Arnbala Tahsil.— South-western tahsil of Arnbala District, 

Punjab, lying between 30^ 7'and 30^ 27' N. and 76° 33' and 
77^' 12' E., with an area of 355 S(|uare miles. The population 
in 1901 was 218,006, compared with 230,567 in 1891. The 
head-(|uarter.s arc at the city of Ambala ([)opulation, 78,638). 

It also contains 295 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903 4 to 2-8 lakhs. The tahsil lies in the open 
[)lain, and the hard clay subsoil is almost everywhere covered 
with alluvial loam. 

Rupar Subdivision. —Subdivision of Arnbala District, Pun¬ 
jab, comprising the tahslls of Rupar and Kharar. Kharar 
contains the cantonment and .sanitarium of Kasauli and the 
‘ notified area ’ of Kalka. 

Rupar Tahsil. —Northern tahsil of Arnbala District, Pun¬ 
jab, lying at the foot of the Himalayas, between 30*^ 45' and 
31° 13' N. and 76° 19' and 76'^ 44' E., with an area of 
290 stjuare miles. It is bounded on the north by the Sutlej 
river, and forms part of the Rupar subdivision. On the north¬ 
east the tahsil runs up into the Lower Siwaliks, and along the 
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Sutlej is a narrow strip of low-lying country. The rest consists 
of a loam plateau rich in wells, and intersected by mountain 
torrent-beds. The head-works of the Sirhind Canal are at 
Rilpar. The population in 1901 was 139,327, compared with 
146,816 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town of Rupar 
([)opulation, 8,888). It also contains 358 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-8 lakhs. 

Kharar. — Tahsil of Ambala District, Punjab, lying at the 
foot of the Himalayas, between 30° 34' and 30*^ 56' N. and 
76° 22' and 76° 55' E., with an area of 370 square miles, and 
forming part of the Rupar subdivision. The population in 
1901 was 166,267, compared with 176,298 in 1891. It con¬ 
tains 369 villages, of which Kharar is the head-quarters. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3-1 lakhs. 
P^or administrative purposes the hill station of Kasauli 
(poj)ulation, 2,192) and the town of Kalka (7,045) are in¬ 
cluded in this tahstL I'hc northern part lies in the Siwaliks. 
between the hills and the Ghaggar, in the east, is an unhealthy 
tract of jungle and rice-fields. The soil in the centre and west 
is a fertile loam, which in the south stiffens into clay, ('om- 
munications are everywhere rendered difficult by the torrent- 
beds which intersect the country. 

Naraingarh. — lahstl of Ambala District, Punjab, lying at 
the foot of the Himalayas, between 30'' 19' and 30*^ 45' N. 
and 76° 52' and 77^ 19' E., with an area of 436 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 131,042, compared with 141,326 
in 1891. It contains the town of Saduaura (population, 
9,812) and 317 villages, of which Naraingarh is the head¬ 
quarters. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2*3 lakhs. The iahsil includes a tract of hilly country on 
the north, culminating in the Karoh peak, 4,919 feet above the 
sea. The lower hills are devoid of vegetation ; and below them 
comes a tract of rough stony country much cut up by ravines, 
the continuous advance of which is a most serious difficulty 
for the farmer, d'he southern half is fairly level. 

Jagadhri Tahsil. —Eastern iahsil of Ambala District, 
Punjab, lying at the foot of the Plimalayas, between 30^^ 2' 
and 30® 28' N. and 77® 4' and 77*^ 36'' E,, with an area of 
406 square miles. It is bounded on the south-east by the 
Jumna, which separates it from the United Provinces. 'Phe 
population in 1901 was 161,238, compared with 168,634 in 
1891. It contains the towns of Jagadhri (population, 13,462), 
the head-quarters, and Puriya (5,865); and 379 villages. Idie 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2*9 lakhs. 
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llic includes a small tract of hilly country in the Siwaliks. 
On the east lie the Jumna lowlands. The rest is generally level 
or gently undulating, and is intersected by torrent-beds. 

Manauli. —Estate in the Kharar and Riipar tahslls of 
Ambala District, Punjab, with an area of ii square miles. It 
was the principal jd^tr held till recently by a member of the 
Faizullahjniria or Singh{)uria family, which was one of the 
twelve great Sikh niis/s or confederacies. Founded early 
in the eighteenth century by Kapur Singh, a Jat of Amritsar 
District, the family played a great part in the Jullundur Doab 
under his great-ne[)hew, Budh Singh. In i8ii, however, the 
Singhpurias were expelled from their territories north of 
the Sutlej by Ranjit Singh’s generals, and confined to the 
estates south of that river, which they still hold. hVom 1809 
to 1846 the family ranked as independent protected chiefs, 
but they lost their status in the latter year. The last owner, 
Sardar Raghulnr Singh, held 81 villages in These yield 

a net revenue of Rs. 36,000, and the sardar had also other 
estates. After his death in 1904, the jd^ir was divided among 
a number of his relatives. 

Ambala City. —Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of Ambala, Punjab, situated in 30° 23' N. and 76° 46' E., on the 
North-WT'stern Railway and the grand trunk road, at the point 
where they are crossed by the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway ; 
distant by rail from Calcutta 1,077 miles, from Bombay 1,105 
miles, and from Karachi 848 miles, d'he population (1901) 
is 78,638; namely, Hindus, 39,601; Sikhs, 2,168 ; Muham¬ 
madans, 32,149; and Christians, 3,610 of whom 50,438 
reside in cantonments. Ambala is chiefly important as being 
one of the largest cantonments in India. The garrison, which 
is under the Cieneral Officer commanding the Lahore division, 
consists of one battery of horse artillery, with an ammunition 
column ; one regiment of Britisn and two regiments of native 
cavalry ; and three regiments of British and one battalion of 
native infantry. The cantonment also contains a mounted 
infantry school, companies of the Army Hospital and Bearer 
cor]xs, and detachments of the Punjab Light Horse and the 
North-Western and East Indian Railway Volunteers. 

I'he native quarter, which has a separate station on the North- 
Western Railway, lies four miles north-west of the cantonment. 
Its name is possibly derived from its mythical founder Amba, 
but is more [irobably a corruption of Ambwala, the ‘ mango 
village.’ It was of no importance before the lapse of the 
Ambala estate in 1823, when it became the residence of 
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the Political Agent for the Cis-Sutlej States. The cantonment 
was established in 1843, and in 1849 it became the head¬ 
quarters of a District. The civil lines are situated near 
the city, and contain, besides the usual offices^, a jail and a 
hospital. The city is well situated as a commercial centre, 
and is an important cotton and grain market. It also forms 
a depot for the supply of Simla, and carries on a considerable 
trade in hill products, such as ginger and turmeric. The article 
on Ambala District gives details of the modern industries. 
A branch of the Alliance Bank of Simla has been established 
in the cantonment. 

The municii)ality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902--3 averaged Rs. 56,200, and 
the expenditure Rs. 54,300. The income in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 70,700, the chief source being octroi (Rs. 45,200) ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 71,900, the princi])al items being 
drainage and water-supply (Rs. 22,400), medical (Rs. 8,100), 
conservancy (Rs. 5,800), education (Rs. 6,100), public safety 
(Rs. 7,500), and general administration (Rs. 9,400). The in¬ 
come and expenditure of the cantonment fund during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged 1-3 lakhs. Ambala has three 
high schools and two middle schools, besides a civil hospital. 

Bfiriya.—d'own in the Jagadhri tahsll of Ambala District, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 10' N. and 77° 22' E., 3 miles north 
of the North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 5,865. 
Founded in the time of the emperor Humayun, it was 
captured by the Sikhs in 1760, and became the head-quarters 
of a considerable principality, which, before the treaty of 1809 
between the British Government and Ranjlt Singh, had been 
divided into the two chiefships of Buriya and Dialgarh. Dis¬ 
sensions between the widows of the last male holder of the 
latter led to its subdivision, a few years* after it came under 
British protection, into the estates of Jagadhri and Dialgarh. 
Jagadhri lapsed in 1829. The Ram of Dialgarh was one of 
the nine chiefs exempted from the reforms of 1846 and 1849 > 
and she retained her position as an independent proteiHed 
chief until her death in 1852, when Dialgarh also lapsed. 
Buriya proper was reduced to the status of an ordinary ja^r 
in 1849. The town is of no commercial importance. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,300, and the expenditure 
Rs. 5,100. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,500, chiefly 
from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,400. There 
is a vernacular middle school. 
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Jagadhri Town. —Head-quarters of the iahsll of the same 
name in Ambfila District, Punjab, situated in 30*" 10' N. and 
77° 18' E., about 5 miles north of the North-Western Railway, 
on the metalled road connecting Ambala and Saharanpur. 
Population (1901), 13,462. It owes its importance to the Sikh 
chief Rai Singh of Buriya, who settled a commercial and manu¬ 
facturing pojjulation here. The town had been entirely 
destroyed by Nadir Shah, l')ut was rebuilt by Rai Singh in 
1783. It lapsed to the British Government in 1829. The 
name is said to be a corruption of Gangi Dhair, so called 
from a store of Ganges water enshrined in the foundations. 
Jagadhri is noted for its manufacture of iron and brass-ware. 
Borax, imported from the hills, is also refined, and oxide of lead 
manufactured. The municipality was created in 1867. d'he 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 24,700, 
and the expenditure Rs. 24,300. d'he income in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 25,700, chiefly from octroi ; and the exjienditure was 
Rs. 25,500. It maintains an Anglo-vernacular high school 
and a dispensary. 

Kalka.— T own attac hed for administrative purposes to the 
Kharar fahsil of Ambfda District, Punjab, situated in 30"^ 50' N. 
and 76® 57' E., at the foot of the outlying range of the 
Himalayas at an elevation of 2,400 feet, and entirely sur¬ 
rounded by Patiala territory. It is the junction of the Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka and Kalka-Simla Railways. Population (1901), 
7,045. Kalka was acquired from Patiala in 1843 as a depot 
for Simla ; ii is also an important market for hill produce, 
such as ginger and turmeric. There is a considerable manu¬ 
facture of millstones, and a railway workshop is situated here, 
which employed 200 hands in 1904. It is administered as a 
‘notified area.’ 

Kasauli. —Hill station and cantonment in the Punjab, 
situated in 30*^ 53' N. and 76*^ 58' E., entirely surrounded by 
Native States, but attached for administrative purposes to the 
Kharar tahsl/ of Ambala District. It stands on the summit of 
the long ridge overlooking Kiilka, at an elevation of 6,335 feet 
above the sea, and nearly 4,000 feet above Kalka, from which 
it is distant about 9 miles. Ikqiulation (1901), 2,192. Kasauli 
was founded in 1842 as a military station, and now serves as 
a convalescent depot. It has during the summer months 
a considerable civil population, for whose accomodation hotels 
have been built. Owing, however, to its nearness to the 
plains, it is the least attractive in climate of the Punjab hill 
stations. The management of the station is in the hands of 
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a Cantonment Magistrate assisted by a cantonment committee; 
the Cantonment Magistrate proceeds on tour for ten days in 
each month of the hot season, and is relieved of the charge of 
the treasury by the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
Rupar subdivision. The Deputy-Commissioner of Ambala 
also resides at Kasauli during part of the hot season, d'here 
is an Anglo-vernacular middle school. The Lawrence Military 
Asylum at Sanawar is 3 miles away, in a portion of territory 
attached to Simla District. The income and expenditure 
of cantonment funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 13,000. 

The Pasteur Institute at Kasauli was established in 1901 
for the treatment of persons bitten by rabid animals, and now 
treats patients from all parts of Northern India. In 1906 
a central Research Institute was founded, which will provide 
means for the scientific study of the etiology and nature of 
disease in India, in addition to the {)reparation of ('iirative sera 
for the diseases of man and the training of scientific workers. 
The institution is in charge of a Director, with a staff of 
assistants. Kasauli is also the head-(|uarters of the Punjab 
Nursing Association, and contains a dispensary. dTere is 
a brewery in the neighbourhood. 

Rupar Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision and tahsil 
of the same name in Ambala District, l^unjab, situated in 
30® 58' N. and 76° 32' E., at the point where the Sutlej issues 
from the hills. Population (1901), 8,888. It is a town of 
considerable antiquity, originally called Ruj)nagar after its 
founder Raja Riip Chand. It was occupied about 1763 by 
Hari Singh, a Sikh chieftain, who seized upon a wide tract 
south of the Sutlej, stretching along the foot of the Himalayas. 
In 1792 he divided his estates between his two .sons, Charrat 
Singh and Dewa Singh, the former of whom obtained Rupar. 
The estates were confiscated in 1846, in consequence of the 
part taken by the family during the Sikh War of the preceding 
year. The head-works of the Sirhind Canal are situated here, 
and the town is an important mart of exchange betwc m the 
hills and the plains. Salt is imported from the Khewra 
mines and re-exported to the hills, in return for iron, ginger, 
potatoes, turmeric, opium, and charas. Cotton twill [susi) is 
largely manufactured, and the smiths of Rupar have a reputa¬ 
tion for locks and other small articles of iron. Rupar was the 
scene of the celebrated meeting between Lord William Bentinck 
and Ranjlt Singh in 1831. There are two important religious 
fairs, one Hindu, one Muhammadan, The municipality was 
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created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 12,100, and the expenditure Rs. 11,400. 
The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 14,500. chiefly from octroi ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 16,900. There are three 
Anglo-vernacular middle schools and a dispensary. 

Sadhaura. —Town in the Naraingarh tahsll of Ambala 
District, Punjab, situated in 30° 23' N. and 77° 13' E., at the 
foot of the outlying range of the Himalayas. l\)pulation 
(1901), 9,812. It dates from the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and contains a moscjue built in the reign of Shah Jahan. A 
fair held yearly at the shrine of the Muhammadan saint, Shah 
Kumais, is attended by 20,000 or 30,000 ])ersons. There is 
some manufacture of cotton cloth ; and the town possesses 
a steam printing [)ress, and a combined cotton-ginning and 
pressing factory, which in 1904 employed 55 hands. The 
municipality was created in 1885. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,800, and the expenditure 
Rs. 6,400. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 7,300, chiefly 
from octroi ; and the ex[)enditure was Rs. 8,roo. There is 
a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Sugh {Srui:;hna ).—\hllage in the Jagadhri faksll of Ambala 
District, Punjab, situated in 30° 9' N. and 77° 23' E., in a 
bend of the old bed of the Jumna, now a part of the ^^’estern 
Jumna Canal, close to Jagadhri and Huriya towns. P()j)uUition 
(1901), 378. Srughna is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, the 
<"'hine.se pilgrim of the seventh ('entury, as a town 3^ miles 
in circuit, tl e capital of a kingdom and seat of considerable 
learning, both Huddhistic and Pnihmanical. He* describes 
the kingdom of Srughna as extending to the mountains on the 
north, and to the Ganges on the east, with the Jumna flowing 
through the midst of it. The capital he represents as having 
been l)artly in ruins ; but General Cunningham thought that 
there is evidence in the coins found on the spot to show that 
it was occupied down to the time of Muhammadan conquest. 
He thus describes the extent and position of the ruins :— 

^'Fhe village of Sugh occupies one of the most remarkable 
[)ositions that I have seen during the whole course of my 
researches. It is situated on a projecting triangular spur of 
high land, and is surrounded on three sides by the bed of the 
old Jumna, which is now the Western Jumna Canal. On the 
north and west faces it is further protected by two deep 
ravines, so that the position is a ready-made stronghold, which 
is covered on all sides, except the west, by natural defences. 
In shape it is almost triangular, with a large projecting fort or 
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citadel at each of the angles. I'he site of the north fort is now 
occupied by the castle and village of Dayalgarh. The village 
of Araadalpur stands on the site of the south-east fort, and that 
of the south-west is unoccupied. Each of these forts is 1,500 
feet long and 1,000 feet broad, and each face of the triangle 
which connects them together is upwards of half a mile in 
length, that to the east being 4,000 and those to the north¬ 
west and south-west 3,000 feet each. The whole circuit of the 
position is therefore 22,000 feet or upwards of 4 miles, which 
is considerably more than the 3-| miles of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
measurement. But as the north fort is separated from the 
main position by a deep sandy ravine, called the Rohara nullah, 
it is possible that it may have been unoccupied at the time of 
the pilgrim’s visit. This would reduce the circuit of the 
position to 19,000 feet or upwards of 3^ miles, and bring it 
into accord with the pilgrim's measurement. The small village 
of Sugh occupies the west side of the position, and the small 
town of Bilriya lies immediately to the north of Dayalgarh.’ 


l^oun- Simla District {Shamla ).—District in the Delhi Division 
daries,con- Qf Punjab, consisting of nine small tracts lying among the 
and hill ’ SiMLA liiLL STATES, between 30° 58' and 31° 22" N. and 
and river 7'and 77® 43' E., with a total area of loi square miles, 
systems, spurs whic h run down from Jakko hill, 

and occupies an area of only 6 square miles. North-east of it 
lie the parga 7 ias of Kot Khai and Kotgarh, the former 32 miles 
by road from Simla in the valley of the Giri, the latter 22 miles 
(50 by road) on a northern spur of the Hatu range overlooking 
the Sutlej v^alley. The Bharauli tract is a narrow strip of hih 
country, extending from Sabathu to Kiarighat, about 8 miles 
long and from 2 to 6 wide. Besides these tracts, the canton¬ 
ments of Jutogh, Sabathu, Solon, Dagshai, and Sana war, the site 
of the Lawrence Military Asylum, are included in the District. 

The hills and the surrounding Native States compose the 
southern outliers of the great central chain of the Western 
Himalayas. They descend in a gradual series from the main 
chain itself in Bashahr State to the general level of the Punjab 
plain in Ambala District, thus forming a transverse south¬ 
westerly spur between the great basins of the Ganges and the 
Indus, here represented by their tributaries, the Jumna and 
the Sutlej. A few miles north-east of Simla the spur divides 
into two main ridges, one of which curves round the Sutlej 
valley towards the north-west, while the other, crowned by the 
sanitarium of Simla, trends south-eastward to a point a few 
miles north of Sabathu, where it merges at right angles in the 
mountains of the Outer or Sub-Himalayan system, which run 
parallel to the principal range. South and east of Simla, the 
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hills between the Sutlej and the Tons centre in the great peak 
of Chaur, 11,982 feet above the sea. Throughout all the 
hills forests of deodar abound, while rhododendrons clothe the 
slopes up to the limit of perpetual snow. The scenery in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Simla itself presents a series 
of magnificent views, embracing on the south the Ambala 
plains, with the Sabathu and Kasauli hills in the foreground, 
and the massive block of the Chaur a little to the left, while 
just below the spectator’s feet a series of huge ravines lead 
down into the deep valleys which score the mountain-sides. 
Northwards, the eye wanders over a network of confused 
chains, rising range above range, and crowned in the distance 
by a crescent of snowy peaks, which stand out in bold relief 
against the clear background of the sky. The principal rivers 
of the surrounding tracts are the Sutlej, Pabar, Giri Ganga, 
Gambhar, and Sarsa. 

The rocks found in the neighbourhood of Simla belong Geolog)\ 
entirely to the carbonaceous system and fall into four groups— 
the K^'ol, the infra-Krol, the Blaini, and the infra-Blaini, or 
Simla slates. The .Simla slates are the lowest beds seen ; they 
are succeeded by the Blaini group, consisting of two bands 
of boulder-slate, se[)arated by white-weathering slates (bleach 
slates), and overlain by a thin band of i)ink dolomitic lime¬ 
stone. The Blaini group is overlain by a band uf black 
carbonaceous slate, which follows the outcrop of the Blaini 
beds. The overlying beds consist of a great mass of quartzite 
and schist, known as the Boileauganj beds ; they cover the 
greater part of Simla and extend to Jutogh. Above these is 
the Krol group, consisting of carbonaceous slates and car¬ 
bonaceous and crystalline limestones, with beds of hornblende- 
garnet schist which probably represent old volcanic ash-beds; 
they are largely developed in Prospect Hill and Jutogh. 
Intrusive diorite is found among the lower limestones of the 
Krol group on the southern slopes of Jutogh. No fossils have 
been found in any of these rocks, and in consequence their 
geological age is unknown h 

In the R/ora Simknsis (edited by Mr. ^V. B. Plemsley), the Botany, 
late Sir Henry Collett has enumerated 1,237 species of trees 
and flowering plants; but this number would be raised con¬ 
siderably if a botanical census of the smaller Native States 

* McMahon, ‘The Blaini Group and Central Gneiss in the Simla Hima¬ 
layas,’ Recordsy Geological Survey of India, vol. x, part iv ; Oldham, ‘ Geo¬ 
logy of Simla and Jutogh,’ ibid., vol. xx, part ii; Manual of Geology of 
/mffVz, second edition, p. 132 (The Carbonaceous System). 
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were available, and if the Alpine region in Bashahr including 
Kanawar, with which the work does not deal, were added. 
Deodar^ pines, and firs, several oaks and maples, a tree- 
rhododendron, the Himalayan horse-chestnut, and different 
kinds of buckthorn and spindle-trcc {Rhamiius and Euonymus), 
and of Ficus with Celtis^ are common; climbers such as ivy, 
vines, and hydrangea are frequent, with a host of shrubs and 
herbs belonging to familiar European genera. In Ba.shahr the 
Alpine flora is varied and plentiful, while that of Kanawar is 
almost purely Tibetan. 

The leopard and bear are common in the Simla hills. The 
aituu or serow, the gural the kakar or barking-deer, and the 
musk deer are found. Phea.sants of various kinds are found 
in the higher ranges, while chikor and jungle-fowl abound on 
the lower. 

The climate is admirably adapted to the European con 
stitution, and the District has therefore been selected as the 
site of numerous .sanitaria and cantonments. There are four 
seasons in Simla. The winter lasts from December to February, 
when the mean maximum temperature ranges from 49° to 44^', 
while sharp frosts and heavy snow bring tht‘ mean minimum 
sometimes down to 34®. The temperature rises rapidly from 
February to March, and from March to June hot-season 
conditions prevail, the mean maximum ranging from 56° in 
March to 74° in June. The maximum recorded during recent 
years was 94^ in May, 1879. The rainy season extends from 
July to September. About the middle of Sej)tember the 
monsoon currents withdraw, and during October and November 
fine weather prevails with rapidly falling temperature. Cholera 
visited Simla, Sabathu, and Dag.shai in 1857, 1867, 1872, and 
1875, though one or other station escaped in each visitation. 
In 1857 the death-rate among Europeans from cholera was 3-5 
per 1,000, and in 1867 it was 4-2 per 1,000. Goitre, leprosy, 
and stone are prevailing endemic diseases, and syphilis is 
said to be very common amongst the hill peoj)le. 

The annual rainfall averages 65 inches at Simla, 46 at 
Kotgarh, and 40 at Kilba. During the three monsoon months 
the average fall at Simla is 41 inches. 

The acquisition of the patches of territory composing Simla 
District dates from the period of the Gurkha War in 1815-6. 
At a very early time the Hill States, together with the outer 
portion of Kangra District, probably formed part of the Katoch 
kingdom of Jalandhar (Juli.undur) ; and, after the disruption 
of that principality, they continued to be governed by petty 
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Rajas till the beginning of the nineteenth century. After the 
encroachments of the Gurkhas had led to the invasion of their 
dominions in 1815, the British troops remained in possession 
of the whole block of hill country between the Sarda and the 
Sutlej. Kiimaon and I )ehra I )un became a portion of British 
territory; a few sejjarate localities were retained as military 
posts, and a portion of Keonthal State was sold to the Raja of 
Patiala, \\hth these excej>tions, however, the tract conquered 
in 1815 was restored to the hill chiefs, from whom it had been 
wrested by the Gurkhas. Garhwfil .State became attached to 
the United Provinces; but the remaining principalities rank 
among the de])endencics of the Punjab, and are known 
collectively as the Simla IIii.l Stati.s. Prom one or other 
of these the plots composing the little District of Simla have 
been gradually acquired. Part of the hill over which the Simla 
hill station spreads was retained by Government in iSj 6, and 
an additional stri[) of kuid wa.s obtained from Keonthal in 
1830. 'J’he spur known as Jutogh, 3^- miles from the centre of 
llie station, was acipiired by exchange fnjin Patuila in 1843, 
as the equivalent oi‘ two villages in Bharauli. Kot Khai and 
Kotgarh, again, fell into our hands through the abdication of 
the Rana, who rt fused to ac'cept charge of the petty State. 

.Sabathu hill was retained from the beginning as a military fort; 
and the other fragments of the District have been added at 
\arious dates. As a result of some administrative changes 
made in 1899, Kasauli and Kalka, which till then belonged to 
the District, were transferred to Amlula. 

d'he District (ontain^ 6 towns and 45 villages, d'he pojiu- The 
lation at each of the three enumerations was: (iSSi) 36,119, 

(1^90 35,^51, and (1901) 40,351. It increased by 12-6 per 
cent, in the last decade, 'bhese enumerations having been 
made in the winter do not give aiiadettuate idea of the summer 
population, which in Simla town alone was in the season of 
1904, 45,587 (municijial limits 35,250, outside area 10,337), 

'Phe District is divided into the two sub-A/Ar/Zv of Si.MLA-c;///r 
Bhakaitj and Kot Kiiai-c////lKotoakh, with head-quarters 
at Simla and Kot Khai respectively. The only town of impor¬ 
tance is Simla, the summer head-quarters of the Government 
of India; the cantonments have already been mentioned. The 
village population is almost entirely Hindu, the few Muham¬ 
madans which it includes being for the most part travellers, 
dire density of population is 399-5 i)ersons to the square mile. 

The language spoken in the villages is Pahari. 

The Kanets {9,000) are by far the most important element Castes nnd 
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in the rural population. Like all hill tribes, they are a simple- 
minded orderly people, quiet and peaceful in their pursuits 
and submissive to authority. The Dagis and Rolls (4,000) are 
the principal menial tribes. About 39 per cent, of the total 
po])ulation are returned as agricultural. 

The Simla Baptist Mission was started in 1865. The 
American Presbyterian Mission has an out-station at Sabathu, 
occupied in 1837, and supports a leper asylum and various 
schools. The Kotgarh branch of the Church Missionary 
Society, established in 1840, is an itinerant mission to tht' hill 
tribes. The Church Missionary Society also has a branch, with 
a mission church, in Simla, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel Zanana Mission has a station. In 1901 the 
District contained 368 native Christians. 

Cultivation is carried on in all the lower valleys. Wherever 
the sloj)e of the ground will permit, fields are built up in 
terraces against the hill side, the earth often having to be 
banked up with considerable labour. The only classificatic^n 
of soil recognized by the people is that de[)ending on irrigation 
and manure: lands irrigated or manured generally yield two 
crops in the year, while the poor sloping fields lying at some 
distance from the homestead, and neither irrigated nor manured, 
yield onl) catch-crops either of wheat or barley in the spring 
or of the inferior autumn grains. Every husbandman has, 
besides his plot of cultivated land, a considerable area of 
grass land wnich is closed to grazing when the monsoon rains 
begin, and reaped in October and November. 

The area dealt with in the revenue returns of 1903-4 was 
77 square miles, of which 36 per cent, were not available for 
cultivation, 44 per cent, were cultivable waste other than 
fallows, and 9,956 acres, or 20 per cent., were cultivated. The 
chief crop of the .spring harvest is wheat, which occupied 
•3,586 acres in that year; the area under barley was 1,534 acres; 
practically no gram is grown. There were 274 acres under 
poppy. Maize and rice, the principal staples of the autumn 
harvest, covered 1,560 and 875 acres respectively. Of millets 
china and 7 fiandal {Eleusme coracana)^ and of pulses mask 
{Phaseolus radiaius) and kulthi {Dolichos uniflorus\ are the 
most common. Potatoes, hemp, turmeric, and ginger are 
largely cultivated. Tea is grown at Kotgarh, where 51 acres 
were picked in 1904. No increase worth mention has occurred 
in the cultivated area during the last ten or fifteen years; the 
demand made by the expansion of Simla town on the surround¬ 
ing hills being rather for grass, wood, and labour than for 
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agricultural produce. Practically no advances are taken by 

the people from Government. The cattle are of the small Cattle, 

mountain breed. Very few ponies are kept, and the sheep and and 

goats are not of importance. Of the total area cultivated in irrigation. 

1903-4, 745 acres, or nearly 7 per cent., were irrigated by 

small channels, by which the waters of the hill streams are 

led to and distributed over the terraced fields. 

Forests of timber abound, but only a small part of the Simla Forests. 
Forest division lies within British territory, the greater portion 
being leased from the Rajas of the various States. In 1903-4 
the District contained 13 square miles of ‘reserved ’ and 510 
acres of unclassed forest under the Forest department, and 
33 square miles of unclassed forest and Government waste 
lands under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner. It also 
contains 457 acres of ‘reserved ' and 2,678 of unclassed forest 
belonging to the Simla municipality and preserved as the 
catchment area for the Simla water-supply. In 1903-4 the 
total revenue of the forests under the Forest department was 
Rs. 10,000. 

Idle only mineral product of importance is iron, which is MineraF. 
lound in the Rot Khai tract and smelted roughly by the 
natives. 

Most of the artistic industries of Northern India are repre- Ans and 

sented in Simla town by artisans who l ome up for the season, 

^ ^ ’ turcs. 

but very few really belong to the District. Shawls are made at 

Sabathu by a colony of Kashmiris ; basket*weaving and some 

rough iron-;'melting at Kot Khai are the only indigenous arts. 

'Fherc is a considerable trade with Chinese Tibet, which is Commerce 
registered at Wangtu, near Kotgarh. Most of the trade, how- 
ever, is with Rampur in Bashahr. Imports are chiefly wool, 
borax, and salt; and the exports are cotton piece-goods. 

The principal imports from the plains are the various articles 
of consumption required by the residents at Simla. 

ddie Kalka-Simla Railway (2 feet 6 inches gauge) has its Railways 
terminus at Simla, which is also connected with Kalka by a 
cart-road and a road through Kasauli. The Hindustan-Tibet 
bridle-road leads from Simla to Rampur and Chini in Bashahr, 
and a road from Sultilnpur in Kulu joins this at Narkanda, 
forming the easiest line of communication between Simla and 
Leh. A road to Mussoorie branches off from that to Rampur. 

Another runs westwards to Bilaspur, whence it leads to Mandi 
and Suket on one side, and to Nadaun and Kangra on the 
other. Sabathu, Dagshai, Solon, Sanawar, and Kasauli are all 
connected by cross-roads. 
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The District has never been visited by famine, the rainfall 
being constant and the crops always sufficient for the wants of 
its small agricultural population. 

41 ie two suh-fa/isJ/s, Simla-c/zw-Bharauli and Kot Khai- 
C/'/W'Kotoakh, are each under a naih-tahslldar. The Deputy- 
Commissioner, who is also Superintendent of Hill States, is 
aided by two Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of 
whom one is in charge of the District treasury. Simla and the 
Hill States form an executive division of the Public Works 
de[)artment, and also a Forest division. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon 
sible for the criminal justice of the District ; civil judicial work 
is under a District Judge ; and both officers are sui)ervised by 
the Divisional Judge of the Ambala Civil Division (who is also 
Sessions Judge). The District Judge is alst) Judge of the 
Small Cause Courts of Simla and Julogh. I'lie (.'anlonmenl 
Magistrate of Kasauli, Jutogh, Dagshai, Solon, and Sabathu 
has jurisdiction tiiroughout the District. He also has thi. 
])owers of a Small Cause Court in all these cantonments except 
Jutogh. The station staff officers of ].)agshai, Solon, Sabathu, 
and Jutogh are ap|)ointed magistrates of the third class in the 
District, but only exercise powers within their own canton¬ 
ments. The District is free from serious crime. 

Little is known of the revenue .systems which obtained in 
the Simla hills before anne.xation. After various summary 
settlements made between 1S34 and 1856, a regular settlement 
was made between 1856 and 1859, the rates varying between 
Rs. 5-14-0 j)er acre on the best irrigated land, and R. 0-3 S 
on the worst kind of ‘ dry ’ land. In 1882 the assessment was 
revised by Colonel Wace; an increase of 36 per cent, in Kot- 
garh and Kot Khai, and 20 j)er cent, in Pharauli, was taken, 
while the assessment of Simla was maintained. I’he pi:(;ple ar(‘ 
prosperous and well-to-do, and the revenue is easily paid. 'Vhv 
demand in 1903-4, including cesses, amounted to Rs. 21,000. 
The average size of a j)roprietary holding is 1*2 acres. 

Tlie collections of land revenue alone and of total nwenuc 
are shown below, in thousands of ruj)ees :— 
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Simla is the only municipality in the District, though the 
Deputy-Commi.ssioner exerci.ses the functions of a munieijial 
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committee in Kasumpti, and those of a District board through¬ 
out the District. 'Ihe income of the District fund, derived 
mainly from a local rate of Rs. 9-5-4 per cent, on the revenue, 
except in the Simla and Kotguru par^^anas^ where the rate is 
Rs. 8-5-4, amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 2,767, and the expendi¬ 
ture to Rs. 1,971, more than half being devoted to education. 

The regular p(dice force consists of 315 (jf all ranks, in- Police and 
eluding II cantonment and 128 municipal police, under a 
Superintendent, who is usually assisted by two inspectors. 

’i'here are three police stations and one outpjost. The District 
jail at head-quarters has aci'ommodation for 44 male and 1 2 
I'emale prisoners. 

The District stands first among the twenty-eight Districts of f^'kic.-uion. 
the I'rovinc'e in respect of the literacy (jf its pojjulation. In 
iqor the proportion of literate persons uas 17*4 per cent. 

(22-2 males and 8-5 females). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 827 in 1880-1, 2,077 1900-r, and 1,881 in 

1903-4. In the last year the District possessed 12 secondar}, 
lO primary (public) schools, and 10 elementary (pri\ate) schools, 
with 492 girls in the public and 42 in the private schools. 

Most ol these are in Simla town. ^Jlie Lawrence Asylum at 
Sana war, founded in 1847 by Sir Henry Lawrence for the 
children of Luropean soldie^^,, and now containing some 450 
boys and girls, is supported by the Government of India, 'bhe 
total expenditure on education in the ]>istrict in 1903-4 was 
3*7 lakh.s, i-6 lakhs being derived from rrovindal revenues 
and 1-1 lakiis from fees. 

besides the Ripon Hosjiital and the Walker Hospital in lIo.>]>it.ib 
Simla town, the i hstrict has one out-lying disjiensary at Kot 
Khai. In 1904 these three institutions treated a total ■ 

26,032 out-patients and 1,365 in jiatients, and 2,399 operations 
were performed. Idle expenditure was Rs. 68,000, derived 
almost entirely from municipal funds and sale of securities. 

Idle number ot succe.ssful vac'cinations in 1903-4 was 641, Vacom- 
representing 18 per 1,000 of the population. Wtccination i^ 
compulsory in vSimla town. 

[D. C. J. Ibbetson, Ga'Mker (1S83-4, under revision); 

E. G. U ace, Settlement Report (1884); H. F. Blanford, The 
Silver Ferns of Simla and their Allies (1886) ; Sir H. Collett, 

Flora Simlensis (1902) ; K. J. Buck, Simla, Past and Present 
{1904).] 

Simla-c//;;/-Bharauli.- -These two isolated tracts form a 
sub-/^//j// of Simla l.)istrict, Punjab, lying between 30" 58' 
and 31 8' N. and 77° 1' and 77° 15' E., with an area of 
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25 square miles. It is bounded on all sides by the Simla 
Hill States. The population in 1901 was 29,668, compared 
with 25,405 in 1891. Simla (population, 13^960) is the head¬ 
quarters, and there are 35 villages. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 7,000. The ^uh-tahsil lies 
entirely in the hills. 

Kot Khai -^'//w-Kotgarh {Kotguru). —I'hese two tracts form 
a sub-Ai/zi-J/ of Simla District, Punjab, lying between 31° 4' 
and 31® 22' N. and 77° 29' and 77° 43' E., with an area of 
52 square miles. It is bounded on all sides by the Simla Hill 
States. The population in 1901 was 10,683, compared with 
11,581 in 1891. Kot Khai is the head-quarters. There are 
ten villages, and the land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 14,000. The • 6 Mh-tahs}I lies entirely in the 
hills, which, in Kot Khai especially, are covered with forest.s. 
Kotgarh stands on a spur of the Hatu range overlooking the 
Sutlej. 

Dagshai. —Hill cantonment in Simla District, Punjab, 
situated in 30*^ 53' N. and 77® 4' E., overlooking the cart-road 
from Kalka to Simla, and 40-4 miles from the latter station. 
The land was given in r847 by the Maharaja of Patiala. 
Dagshai is the head-quarters of a British inhintry regiment, 
and a detachment of British infantry from the Ambala garrison 
is quartered there during the summer months. Population 
(March, 1901), 2,159. 

Jutogh. —Hill cantonment in Simla District, Punjab, 
situated in 31° 7' N. and 77^ 7' E., about a mile from the 
western extremity of the station of Simla. I’he land was 
acquired from Patiala in 1843. During the summer months 
one battery of British mountain artillery and two companies of 
the regiment quartered at Sabathu are stationed here. Popu¬ 
lation (March, 1901), 375. 

Kasumpti. —Suburb of Simla station, Punjab. It lies 
within the territory of the Raja of Keonthal, but being practi¬ 
cally part of Simla was leased from the Raja in 1884, and 
constituted a separate municipality, whose functions are per¬ 
formed by the Deputy-Commissioner of Simla. The municipal 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 5,600. The income in 1903-4 w'as Rs. 6,200, 
chiefly from taxes on houses and lands ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 6,300. Population (March, 1901), 170. 

Sabathu {Subdthu ).—Hill cantonment in Simla District, 
Punjab, situated in 30*^ 59' N. and 77® o' E., on a table-land 
at the extremity of the Simla range, overlooking the Ghambar 
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river. It lies above the old road from Kalka to Simla, 9 
miles from Kasauli and 23 from Simla station. Sabathu has 
been held as a military post since the close of the Gurkha War 
in i8r6, and a detachment of a British infantry regiment is 
usually stationed here. There is a small fort above the parade- 
ground, formerly of military importance, now used as a store¬ 
room. The American Presbyterian Mission maintains a 
school, and an asylum for lepers is supported by voluntary 
contributions. Elevation above sea-level, 4,500 feet. Po[)u- 
lation (1901), 2,177. 

Simla Town. —Head-quarters of Simla District, Punjab, 
and summer capital of the Government of India, situated on 
a transverse spur of the Central Himalayan system, in 31° 
6' N. and 77° 10' E., at a mean elevation above sea-level 
of 7,084 feet. It is distant by rail from C'alcutta 1,176 miles, 
from Bombay 1,112 miles, and from Karachi 947 miles; from 
Kalka, at the foot of the hills, by cart-road, 58 miles. The 
population of the town (excluding Jutogh and Kasumpti) was : 
(iS8r) 12,305, (1891) 13,034, (1901} 13,960, enumerated in 
February (;r March when it was at its lowest. At a municipal 
census taken in July, 1904, the population within municipal 
limits was returned at 35,250. Of the population enumerated 
in 1901, Hindus numbered 8,563, Muhammadans 3,545, Sikhb 
346, Christians 1,471, and Jains and Parsis 35. 

A tract of land, including part of the hill now crowned by 
the station, was retained by the British Government at the 
close of the Gurkha ^Var in i8r6. Lieutenant Koss, Assistant 
Political Agent for the Hill States, erected the first residence, 
a thatched wooden cottage, in 1819. Three years afterwards, 
his successor, Lieutenant Kennedy, built a permanent house. 
Officers from Ambala and neighbouring stations followed 
the exam{)le, and in 1826 the new settlement had acquired 
a name. A year later, Lord Amherst, the Governor-General, 
after completing his progress through the North-West on the 
conclusion of the successful Bharatpur campaign, spent the 
summer at Simla. From that date the .sanitarium rose rapidly 
into favour with the European population of Northern India. 
Year after year, irregularly at first, but as a matter of course 
after a few seasons, the seat of Government was transferred 
for a few weeks in every summer from the heat of Calcutta 
to the cool climate of the Himalayas. Successive Governors- 
General resorted with increasing regularity to Simla during 
the hot season. Situated in the recently annexed Punjab, 
it formed an advantageous spot for receiving the great chiefs 
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of Northern India, numbers of whom annually come to 
Simla to pay their respects. It also presented greater con¬ 
veniences than Calcutta as a starting-point for the Governor- 
GeneraFs cold-season tour. At first only a small staff of 
officials accompanied the Governor-General to Simla ; but 
since the administration of Lord Lawrence (1864) Simla has, 
except in 1874, the year of famine in Bengal, been the summer 
capital of the Government of India, with its secretariats and 
head-quarters establishments. Simla was the regular head- 
(}uarters of the (\)mmander-in-Chief before it was that of the 
Governor-General, and now several of the Army head-quarters 
offices remain in Simla all the year round. 'I’he Punjab 
Government first came to Simla in 1871, and except for a 
three years’ sojourn at IMurree from 1873 ^875 has had 

its summer head-quarters at Simla ever since. 

Under these circumstances, the station has grown with ex¬ 
traordinary rapidity. From 30 houses in 1830 it increased to 
upwards of loo in 1841 and 290 in 1866. In February, 1881, 
the number of occupied houses was 1,141, and in March, 1901, 
It was 1,847 (including Kasumpti). St'hemcs forextending the 
station are under consideration. At jiresent, the bungalows 
extend over the whole length of a ('onsiderable ridge, which 
runs cast and west in a crescent shape, with its concave side 
})ointing southward. The extreme ends of the station lie at 
a distance of 6 miles from one another. Eastward, the ridge 
culminates in the peak of Jakko, over 8,000 feet in height, and 
nearly 1,000 feet above the average elevation of the station. 

oods of deoda 7 \ oak, and rhododendron clothe its sides, 
while a tolerably level road, 5 miles long, runs round its base. 
Another grassy height, known as Prospect Hill, of inferior 
elevation to Jakko and devoid of timber, closes the western 
extremity of the crescent. The houses'cluster thickest upon 
the southern slopes of Jakko, and of two other hills lying near 
the western end, one of which, known as Observatory Hill, is 
crowned by Viceregal Lodge. 'J'he church stands at the 
western base of Jakko, below which, cm the south side of 
the hill, the native town cuts off one end of the station from 
the other. The eastern portion bears the name of Uhota 
Simla, while the most western extremity is known as Boileauganj. 
A beautiful northern spur, running at right angles to the main 
ridge, and still clothed with oak and old rhodcMendron trees, 
has acquired the complimentary de.signation of Elysium. Not 
far from the western end, two batteries of artillery occuj)y 
the detached hill of Jutogh. The ex(]uisile scenery of the 
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neighbourhood has been described in the article on Simla 
District. 

Simla, besides being the summer head-quarters of the Govern¬ 
ments of India and of the Punjab, and of the various Depart¬ 
ments of Army head-quarters, is the head-quarters of the 
Deputy-Conservator of Forests, Simla division, and the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, Simla division, as well as of the ordinary District 
staff, and the summer head-quarters of the Commissioner of the 
Delhi Division. A battalion of Volunteers, the 2nd Punjab 
(Simla) Rifles, is stationed here. There are four churches 
of the Church of England ; (Christ Church (the Station Church) 
opened in j 844, a chapel of ease at Boileauganj, a chapel 
attached to Bishop Cotton School, and a native church in the 
bazar. There are also a Roman Catholic cathedral and two 
convents, and an undenominational church following the 
Presbyterian form of worship. The Church Missionary Society, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Zanana 
Afission, and the Baptist Mission have branches in the town. 
There are two masonic lodges. Simla also contains the United 
Service Institution of India, and a large club. The Govern¬ 
ment offices are for the most part accommodated in large 
blocks of buildings; and a town hall contains a theatre, 
reading-room, and ball-room. Annandale, the Simla cricket 
ground and racecourse, has recently been greatly enlarged. 
I’he municipality was created in 1850. I'he income during 
the ten )(*ars ending 1902-3 averaged 4-2 lakhs, and the 
expenditure 4-1 lakhs. The income in 1903-4 was 5-5 lakhs, 
chiefly derived from octroi (1*7 lakhs), taxes on houses and 
lands (1-3 lakhs), municipal property and fines, iVc. (Rs. 5 1,000), 
and loans from Government (Rs. 39,000). The expenditure 
of 5*4 lakhs included : general administration (Rs, 57,000), 
water-suj^ply (Rs. 89,000), conservancy (Rs. 33,000), hospitals 
and dispensaries (Rs. 36,000), public' safety (Rs. 37,000), 
public works (1 lakh), interest on loans (Rs. 53,000), and 
repayment of loans (Rs. 64,000). Water is supplied to the 
station by a system of water-works constructed at a cost of 
about 6 lakhs, and supposed to be capable of supplying 
a minimum of 300,000 gallons a day. 'Fhe supply is not, 
however, sufficient for the rapidly growing needs of the town. 
A drainage system is now being extended at a cost of nearly 
6 lakhs. 'The consolidated municipal debt amounts to about 
T2 lakhs. 

1 'he commerce of Simla consists chiefly in the supply of 
necessaries to the summer visitors and their dependants, but 
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the town is also an entrepot for the trade with China and 1 ihet 
mentioned in the article on Simla District. There are a 
large number of European shops, and four banks. The 
chief exports of the town are beer and spirits, there being 
two brew^erics and one distillery. 

The chief educational institutions are the Bishop Cotton 
School, a public school for European boys founded by Bishop 
Cotton in 1866 in thanksgiving for the deliverance of the 
British in India during the Mutiny of 1857 ; the Auckland 
high school for girls; the Christ Church day schools for boys 
and girls; two convent schools and a convent orphanage; the 
Mayo Orphanage for European and Eurasian orphan girls ; and 
a municipal high school. The two chief medical institutions 
are the Ripon and Walker Hospitals, the latter founded in 
1902 through the munificence of Sir James Walker, C.I.E., 
as a hospital for Europeans. 

Solon. —Hill cantonment in Simla District, Punjab, situated 
in 30° 55' N. and 77^ 7' E., on the southern slope of the Krol 
mountain, on the cart-road between Kalka and Simla, 30 miles 
from the latter station. Ground was acquired for a rifle range 
in 1863-4, and barracks were afterwards erected. Solon is the 
head-quarters of a British infantry regiment during the hot 
season. Population (March, 1901), 61. 
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Jullundur Division (^Jalandhar ).—A Division of the 
Punjab, stretching from the borders of Tibet on the north-east 
across the valleys of the Upper Beiis and the Sutlej to the 
borders of the Bikaner desert on the south-west. It lies 
between 2c/ 55' and 32° 59' N. and 73^ 52' and 78° 42'E. 
The Commissioner’s head-quarters are at the town of Jullundur. 
The Division comprises all varieties of scene and soil, from the 
tumbled masses of the Outer Himalayas, in Kulu and Kangra, 
to the fertile plains of Jullundur or the arid tracts of Feroze- 
pore. 'Phe jiopulatioii increased from 3,7^7^945 tSSi to 
4,217,670 in 1891, and to 4,306,662 in 1901. The area is 
19,410 square miles, and the density of population 222 persons 
per square mile, as compared with 209 for the Province as 
a whole. In 1901 Hindus formed 52 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion (2,242,490), while other religions included 1,457,193 
Muhammadans, 591,437 Sikhs, 5,562 Jains, 4,176 Buddhists, 
33 Parsis, and 5,766 Christians (of whom 1,919 were natives). 
The Division contains five Districts, as shown below: — 


Distrirt. 

Area 
in s(juarc 

Population 

Lanci rf*venut' and 
c<ssrs in 

thousands of rupees. 

Kiingra 

9.978 

768,124 

10,73 

Hoshiarpur 

-^,244 

989,782 

16,41 

jullundur . 

L 4 .^» 

917,587 

U ,75 

Ludhiana . 

[ i» 4 .S 5 

^' 75.097 

12,42 

Ferozcporc . 

4 ^ 7,02 

958,072 

14.27 

Total 

19,410 

4,506,662 

1 71.58 


Of these, Kangra lies entirely in the hills, sloping away to the 
submontane District of Hoshiarpur. The rest lie in the plains. 
The Division contains 6,415 villages and 37 towns, of which 
the following had in 1901 a population exceeding 20,000: 
Jullundur (67,735), Fkrozepore (49,341), and Ludhiana 
(48,649). Besides the administrative charge of these British 
Districts the Commissioner has political control over five 
Native States, which are shown on the next page, with their 
area and population. 
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The total population of these Native States increased from 
620,203 709,811 in 1891, and 745,490 in 190T, of 

whom 52I [)er cent, are Hindus (392,148), while other religions 
include 245,403 Muhammadans, 105,304 Sikhs, 1,993 
573 Buddhists, 4 Parsis, and 65 Christians. The density of 
the population is 244 persons per square mile. The States 
contain 1,053 villages and 12 towns, of which Malkr Kotla 
(21,122) alone exceeds 20,000 persons. 


State. 

Area m 

1 square miles. 

Population 

( iqoi). 

K.ipurthala 

. ' 630 

314,351 

Mandi 

. . ( 1,200 

174.04.^ 

Maler Kotla 

. i if); 

77,506 

Suket. 

420 

54,676 

Farid kot . 


124,912 


'fotal .’..0.^9 

74.^.460 


Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and Jullundur are the only towns of 
commercial importance, while Kangra and Jawnla Miikhi are 
famous for their religious associations. 'I'he Division practi¬ 
cally corresponds to the ancient Hindu kingdom of Trigartta. 
Kangra fort has been many times besieged, while more recent 
battle-fields are those of Miulki, Fero/eshah, Aliwrd, and 
Sobraon in the first Sikh War (1845). 

Kangra District.—North-easternmost District of the 
■Jullundur Division, Punjab, lying between 31° 21' and 32" 
59' N., and 75*^ 37' and 78^^ 42' E., with an estimated area 
of 9,978 square miles. It is bounded on the north west by 
C’hamba State; on the north by Kashmir territory; on the 
east by Tibet; on the south-east by Bashahr State ; on the 
south by the Kotgarh villages of Simla District, and by the 
States of Kumharsain, Sangri, Suket, Mandi, and Bilaspur ; 
on the south-west by the District of Hoshiarpur ; and on the 
west by Gurdaspur. It stretches eastwards from the plains of 
the Bari and Jullundur Doabs across the Himalayan ranges 
to the borders of Tibet, and comprises two distinct tracts 
which lie on either side of the Outer Himalayas and present 
very diverse natural features. Of these two tracts the western 
block, which constitutes Kangra proper, is described in this 
article. This portion, which lies south of the Dhaola Dhar 
range of the Outer Himalayas, consists of an irregular triangle, 
whose base lies upon the Hoshiarpur border, while the Native 
States of Chamba and Mandi constrict its upper portion to 
a narrow neck, known as Bangahal, at one point less than 
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10 miles in width. Beyond this, the eastern block expands 
once more like an hour-glass, and embraces the Kulu sub¬ 
division, which comprises the iahsth of Kulu and Saraj and 
the mid-Himfilayan cantons of Lahul and Spiti, each of which 
merits separate description. 

Of the total estimated area of 9,978 square miles, 2,939 
in Kangra proper, 'bhis is the more imj)ortant part of the 
District as regards population and cultivation, and comprises 
two wide and fertile valleys, d'he Kangra valley lies between 
the Dhaola Dhar and the h)ng irregular mass of lower hills 
which run, almost parallel to the Dhaola Dhar, from north¬ 
west tf) south-south east. The second valley runs between 
these hills and the Sola Singhi range, and thus lies parallel to 
the Kangra valley. On the north-west the District includes 
the outlying spurs which form the northern continuation of the 
Sola Singhi, running down to the banks of thelicasand (Takki, 
and it also embraces the western slopes of that range to the 
south, 'bhe Kangra valley is famous for it^ beauty, the charm 
lying not so much in the rich cultivation and perpetual verdure 
of the valley itself as in the ('onstant yet ever-('hanging view of 
the Dhaola Dhar, whose snowy peaks rise sheer above the 
valley, sometimes to 13.000 feet, and jiresent a different })hase 
f)f beauty at each turn in the road. I’hc taluka of Bangahal 
forms the connecting link between Kangra ])ro])er and Kulu, 
and is divided by the Dhaola Dhar into two part.N; to the north 
Bara or (Irectcr Bangahal, and to the south Chhota or Lesser 
Bangfihal. 

Although the general treaid of the three main ranges which 
enclose tho valleys of Kangra itroper is from north-west to 
south-cast-by-south, its one great river, the Beas, flows through 
this part of the District from east to west. Entering the centre 
of its eastern border at the southern head of the Kangra valley, 
it runs past Sujanpur d'ira in a narrow gorge through the 
central mass of hills, flowing westwards with a southerly trend 
as far as Nadaun. Thence it turns sharply to the north-west, 
flowing through the valley past Dera (lopipur : and gradually 
winding westward, it ])asses between the northern slopes of the 
Sola Singhi range and tiie hills forming its continuation to 
the north. The remainder of the 1 )istrict is singularly devoid 
of great streams. I’he Kangra valley is drained by several 
torrents into the Beas, the principal of these flowing in deep 
gorges through the central hills. 

All three facies of the stratified rock.s of the Himalayas are Geology, 
to be found. To the north in Spiti, the Tibetan zone is repre- 
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sented by a series of beds extending in age from Cambrian to 
Cretaceous ; this is separated from the central zone by the 
granite range between Spiti and Kulu. The rocks of the 
central zone consist of slates, conglomerate, and limestone, 
representing the infra-Blaini and overlying systems of the Simla 
area. Still farther to the south the third or sub-Himalayan 
zone consists of shales and sandstones (Sirmur series) of Lower 
Tertiary age, and sandstones and conglomerates belonging to 
the Upper 'lertiary Siwalik series. The slate or quartz-mica* 
schist of the central zone is fissile, and of considerable value 
for roofing purposes ; it is quarried at and round Kanhiara. 
Gypsum occurs in large quantity in Lower Spiti.^ 

Botany. The main valley is the chief Siwalik tract in the Province, 
but its flora is unfortunately little known. An important 
feature is the existence of considerable forests of the c/iir 
{Finns longifo/ia)^ at comparatively low elevations. Kulu (or 
the upper valley of the Beas) has a rich temperate flora at the 
higher elevations; in the lower valleys and in Outer Saraj (on 
the right bank of the Sutlej) the vegetation is largely sub¬ 
tropical, with a considerable western element, including 
Clematis orientalis^ a wild olive, &c. The flora of British 
Lahul, the Chandra-Bhaga or Chenab valley, and Spiti, are 
entirely Tibetan. 

Fauna. I'hc forests of Kangra District used to abound in game of 
all descriptions; and of the larger animals, leopards, bears, 
hyenas, wolves, and various kinds of deer are still fairly 
common. Tigers visit the District occasionally, but are 
not indigenous to these hills. The ibex is found in Lahul, 
Spiti, Kulii, and Bara Bangahal ; and the musk deer in Kulu 
and on the slopes of the Dhaola Dhar. The wild hog is 
common in many forests in the low^r ranges. Of smaller 
quadrupeds, the badger, porcupine, |)angolin, and otter are 
commonly found. Different species of wild cat, the flying 
squirrel, hare, and marmot abound in the hills. The bird-life 
of both hill and plain is richly represented ; and though game 
is not very abundant, many species are found. These include 
several varieties of pheasant, among them the mondl and argtis, 
the white-crested phea.sant, and the red jungle-fowl which is 
common in the lower valleys. Of partridges many species are 

^ Medlicott, ‘ The Sub-Himalayan Ranges between the Ganges and Ravi,’ 
Memoirs^ Geological Sun'ey of India^ vol. iii, part ii; Stoliezka, ‘ Sections 
across the North-West Himalayas,’ Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
vol, V, part i; Hayden, ‘ Geology of Spiti,’ Memoirs, Geological Survey of 
India vol. xxxvi, part i. 
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found, from the common grey partridge of the plains to the 
snow partridge of the Upper Himalayas. Quail and snipe 
sometimes visit the District in considerable numbers. Ducks, 
geese, and other water-birds are seen upon the Beas at the 
beginning and end of summer. Fishing is not carried on to 
any great extent. Thirty-six fisheries are leased to contractors, 
mostly on the Beas, only a few being in the lower parts of the 
hill torrents. 

The mean temperature at Kdngra town is returned as 53® in Climnte 

winter, 70° in spring, 80° in summer, and 68° in autumn. The 

’ ' ^ ’ . peraturc. 

temperature of the southern portion of Rangra proper is much 

higher than this, while that of the inhabited parts of the 
Dhaf)la Dhar is about 8° lower. Endemic diseases include 
fever and goitre. The widespread cultivation of rice, by which 
the whole Rangra valley is converted into a swamp, has a very 
prejudicial effect upon health. 

I'he rainfall varies remarkably in different parts. The Rainfall, 
average annual fall exceeds 70 inches ; along the side of the 
Dhaola Dhar it amounts to over 100 ; while 10 miles off it falls 
to about 70, and in the southern parts to about 50. Bara 
Bangfihal, which is on the north side of the Dhaola Dhar, has 
a climate of its own. The clouds exhaust themselves on the 
south side of the great range; and two or three weeks of mist 
and drizzle represent the monsoon, d'he rainfall in Rulu is 
similarly much less than that of Rangra proper, averaging from 
30 to 40 indues, while Lahul and Spili are almost rainless. 

A disastrous (‘arthquake occurred on April 4, 1905. About 7'he canh- 
20,000 human beings perished, the lo.ss of life being heaviest 
in the Rangra and Palampur iahslls. The station of Dharm- 
sfda and the towai of Rangra \vere destroyed. The fort and 
tem[)le.s at Rangra received irreparable damage, and many other 
buildings of ar('haeological interest were more or less injured. 

The hills of Rangra proper have formed for many centuries 
the dominions of numerous petty princes, all of w'hom traced History, 
their descent to the ancient Ratoch (Rajput) kings of Jul- 
lundur. According to the mythical chronology of the Maha- 
bhilrata, their dynasty first established it.self in the country 
between the Sutlej and the Beas 1,500 years before the 
Christian era. In the seventh century a.d., Hiuen Tsiang, the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, found the Jullundur monarchy still 
undivided. At some later period, perhaps that of the Muham¬ 
madan invasion, the Katoch princes w'ere driven into the hills, 
where Rangra already existed as one of their chief fortresses; 
and their restricted dominions appear after\vards to have fallen 
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asunder into several minor principalities. Of these, Niirpur, Siba, 
Goler, Bangahal, and Kangra are included in Kangra proper. 
In s[)ite of constant invasions, the little Hindu kingdoms, secure 
within their Himalayan glens, long held out against the aggres¬ 
sive Muhammadan power. In 1009 the riches of the Nagarkot 
temple attracted the attention of Mahmud of Ghazni, who 
defeated the Hindu princes at Peshawar, seized the fort of 
Kangra, and plundered the shrine of an immense booty in gold, 
silv'er, and jewels. But thirty-five years later the mountaineers 
rose against the Muhammadan garrison, besieged and retook 
the fort, with the assistance of the Raja of Delhi, and set up 
a facsimile of the image which Mahmud had carried away. 
From this time Kangra does not reapj)ear in general history 
till 1360, when the emperor f'lroz I'ughlak again led a force 
against it. The Raja gave in his submission, and was per¬ 
mitted to retain his dominions ; but the Muhammadans once 
more plundered the temple, and dispatched the famous image 
to Mecca, where it was cast upon the high road to be trodden 
under the feet of the faithful. 

Two hundred years later, in 1556, Akbar commanded in 
person an expedition into tbe hills, and succeeded] in per¬ 
manently occupying the fort of Kangra. I'hc fruitful valley 
became an imperial demesne, and only the barren hills 
remained in the possession of the native chiefs. In the 
graphic language of Akbar's famous minister, 'lodar Mai, ‘he 
cut off the meat and left the bones.’ Vet the remoteness of 
the imj)enal capital and the natural strength of the mountain 
fastnesses encouraged the Rajput {)rinces to rebel; and it was 
not until after the imperial forces had been twice rej)ulsed that 
the fort of Kangra was starved into surrender to an army com¬ 
manded by j:)rince Khurram in j>erson (1620). On the last 
occasion twenty-two chieftains promised obedience and tribute, 
and agreed to send hostages to Agra. At one time Jahangir 
intended to build a summer residence in the valley, and the 
site of the proposed palace is still pointed out in the lands of 
the village of Gargari. Probably the .superior attractions of 
Kashmir, which the emperor shortly afterwards visited, led to 
the abandonment of his design. At the accession of Shfih 
Jahan the hill Rajas had quietly settled down into the posi¬ 
tion of tributaries, and the commands of the emperor were 
received and executed with ready obedience. Letters patent 
{sanads) are still extant, i.ssued between the reigns of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, appointing individuals to various judicial and 
revenue offices, such as that of kdzi^ kdnuNgo^ or chaudhri. In 
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some instances the present representatives of the family con^ 
tinue to enjoy privileges and powers conferred on their 
ancestors by the Mughal emperors, the honorary appellation 
being retained even where the duties have become obsolete. 

During the period of Muhammadan ascendancy the hill 
princes appeSir on the whole to have been treated liberally. 
They still enjoyed a considerable share of power, and ruled 
unmolested over the extensive tracts which yet remained to 
them, d'hey built forts, waged war upon each other, and 
wielded the functions of petty sovereigns. On the demise of 
a ('hief, his successor paid the fees of investiture, and received 
a confirmation of his title, with an honorary dress from Agra 
or Delhi, d'he loyalty of the hill Rajas appears to have won 
the favour and confidence of their conquerors, and they were 
freciuently de])uted on hazardous expeditions, and appointed to 
f)la('es of high trust in the service of the empire. Thus in the 
time of Shah Jahan (1646), Jagat Chand, Raja of Nurpur, at 
the head of 14,000 Rajputs, raised in his own country, con¬ 
ducted a most difficult but successful enterprise against the 
Uzbeks of Ralkh and Badakhshan. Again, in the early part of 
the reign of Aurangzeb (1661), Raja Mandhata, grandson of 
Jagat Chand, was deputed to the charge of Bamian and 
Chorband on th(' western frontier of the Mughal empire, eight 
days’ journey beyond the city of Kribul. Twenty years later 
he was a second time apjiointed to this honourable post, and 
crcatt‘d a mifisabdar of 2,000 horse. In later days (1758), 
Raja (lhamand Chand of Kiingra was appointed governor of 
the Jullundur Doab and the hill country between the Sutlej 
and Ravi. 

In 1752 the Katoch principalities nominally formed part of 
the territories ceded to Ahmad Shah Durrani by the declining 
Delhi court. But the native chieftains, emboldened by the 
prevailing anarchy, resumed their practical independence, 
and left little to the Durrani monarch or the deputy who still 
held the isolated fort of Kangra for the Mughal empire. In 
1774 the Sikh chieftain, Jai Singh, obtained the fort by strata¬ 
gem, but relinquished it in 1785 to Sansar Chand, the legiti¬ 
mate Rajput j)rince of Kangra, to whom the State was thus 
restored about two centuries after its occupation by Akbar. 
This prince, by his vigorous measures, made himself supreme 
throughout the wiiole Katoch country, and levied tribute from 
his fellow chieftains in all the neighbouring States. Every 
year, on fixed occasions, these princes were obliged to attend 
his court, and to accompany him with their contingents 
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wherever he undertook a military expedition. For twenty 
years he reigned supreme throughout these hills, and raised his 
name to a height of renown never attained by any ancestor of 
his race. He found himself unable, however, to cope with the 
Sikhs, and two descents upon the Sikh possessions in the 
plains, in 1803 and 1804, were repelled by Ranjft Singh. In 
1805 SansarChand attacked the hill State of Bilaspur (KahlQr), 
which called in the dangerous aid of the Gurkhas, already 
masters of the wide tract between the Gogra and the Sutlej. 
The Gurkhas responded by crossing the latter river and 
attacking the Katochs at Mahal Mori, in May, 1806. The 
invaders gained a complete victory, overran a large j)art of the 
hill country of Kangra, and kept up a constant warfare with 
the Rajput chieftains who still retained the remainder. I'he 
people fled as refugees to the plains, while the minor princes 
aggravated the general disorder by acts of anarchy on their 
own account. The horrors of the Gurkha invasion still burn 
in the memories of the people, d'he country ran with blood, 
not a blade of cultivation was to be seen, and grass grew and 
tigers whelped in the streets of the deserted towns. At length, 
after three years of anarchy, Sansar Chand determined to 
invoke the assistance of the Sikhs. Ranjit Singh, always 
ready to seize upon every opportunity for aggression, entered 
Kangra and gave battle to the Gurkhas in August, 1809. 
After a long and furious contest, the Maharaja was successful, 
and the Gurkha.^ abandoned their conquests beyond the Sutlej. 
Ranjit Singh at first guaranteed to Sansar Chand the posses¬ 
sion of all his dominions except the fort of Kangra and 66 vil¬ 
lages, allotted for the support of the garrison ; but he gradually 
made encroachments upon all the hill chieftains. Sansar 
Chand died in 1824, an obsequious tributary of Lahore. His 
son, Anrudh Chand, succeeded him, but after a reign of four 
years abandoned his throne, and retired to Hardwar, rather 
than submit to a demand from Ranjit Singh for the hand of 
his sister in marriage to a son of the Sikh minister Dhian 
Singh. Immediately after Anrudh's flight in 1828, Ranjit 
Singh attached the whole of his territory, and the last portion 
of the once powerful Kangra State came finally into the 
possession of the Sikhs. 

Kangra passed to the British at the end of the first Sikh War 
in 1846, but the commandant of the fort held out for some 
time on his own account. When the Multan insurrection 
broke out in April, 1848, emissaries from the plains incited 
the hill chieftains to revolt; and at the end of August in the 
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same year, Ram Singh, a Pathania Rajput, collected a band 
of adventurers and threw himself into the fort of Shahpur. 

Shortly afterwards, the Katoch chief rebelled in the eastern 
extremity of the District, and was soon followed by the Rajas 
of Jaswan and Datarpur, and the Sikh priest, Pedi Bikrama 
Singh. The revolt, however, was speedily suppressed; and 
after the victory of Gujrat, the insurgent chiefs received sen¬ 
tence of banishment to Almora, while Kangra subsided quietly 
into a British District. After the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
1857, some disturbances took place in the Kulu subdivision; 
but the vigorous measures of precaution adopted by the local 
authorities, and the summary execution of the six ringleaders 
and imprisr)nment of others on the occasion of the first overt 
act of rebellion, effectually subdued any tendency to lawless¬ 
ness. 'I'he di.'>arming of the native troops in the forts of 
Kangra and Nurpur was effected (juietly and without oppo¬ 
sition. Nothing has since occurred to disturb the peace of 
the District. 

Few Districts are richer in antiquities than Kangra. The .\rchaeo- 
inscription at 1‘atiivak is assigned to the third century b.c., 
and that at KANHiARAto the second century a.d. It is impos¬ 
sible to fix the date of the famous fort at Kanora Town. 

A temjilc in it was jilundered by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1009, 
and an imperfectly legible rock-inscri[)tion, formerly outside 
one of the gates of the fort and now in the Lahore Museum, 
is assigned to a period at least 400 years earlier, 'i’he small 
tem[)le of Indreswara at Kangra dates from the ninth century. 

'fhe beautiful shrine of Baijnath at Kiragrama was until 
re('ently attributed to the same period, but recent investiga¬ 
tions point to a date three or four centuries later. The present 
temple of Bajreswari Devi at Bhavvan, a suburb of Kangra, is 
a modern structure, but it conceals the remains of an earlier 
building, supposed to date from 1440. It has acquired a 
re[)ute, to which it is not entitled, as the successor of the 
temple that was .sacked by Mahmud. Remains found at 
Kangra prove that it was once a considerable jain centre. 

The fort at Nurpur, built in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, contains a curious wooden temple; and in 1886 a 
temple of much earlier date, with sculptures unlike anything 
hitherto found in the Punjab, was unearthed. At Masrur, in 
the Dehra ta/isi/, are some rock-temples of uncertain date. In 
the Kalu valley, the principal objects of antiquarian interest 
are the temples of Bajaura. One of them, probably the older 
of the tw^o, has been partially freed from the debris and 
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bouldery in which it was buried. The other, which shows 
traces of Buddhist workmanship, and dates from the eleventh 
century, is decorated with carvings of great beauty. The fort 
and temples of Kangra town received irreparable damage in 
the earthquake of 1905. 

I'he population of the District at the last four enumerations 
was; (1868) 743,882, (1881) 730,845, (1891) 763-03°. 
(1901) 768,124, dwelling in 3 towns and 715 villages. It is 
divided into the seven iahsils of Kan(;ra, Nuruuk, Hamir- 
PUR, Dera CloPiPiiR, Balampur, Kulu, and Saraj ; of which 
the first five are in Kangra [)roper, the two last forming the 
Kulu subdivision. The head-quarters of these are at the [)laces 
from which each is named, except in the case of Kulu and 
Saraj, whose head-quarters are at Sultanpur and Banjar respec¬ 
tively. The towns arc the municipalities of Dharmsala, the 
head-quarters of the District, Kan(;ra, and Nurpur. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 :— 


I'ahsiL 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of ^ 

~“‘i “7 ' ! 1 ^ 
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c 

E = rt 7 

see-" 

T 

Kaiii;ia 

4-0 

2 

1 . 34 ; * 2 r 3,.^35 j 294.5 

+ 1-0 

7)242 

l’alam])ur . 
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1 *3 i 1321955 1 500-1 

+ 2.6 

7'477 

Kulu and .Saraj . 

D 34 - 


6S I I9,5<S5 j S9.1 

+ 3 -^ 

. 3 D ^.3 

Ilamirpur . 

601 


64 ' 161,424 26S.6 

- 0 S 

6,077 

Dera (iopijiur . 

516 


145 125,536 1 243 3 


6 ,.Tj 7 

Nurpur . . i 


1 

191 1 102,289 194.8 

- 26 

4 .,‘ 4 > 

District total ; 

9.97^ 

3 

715*1768,124 76-9 

1 1 

+ 0.6 

j 

.34.617 


Note.— The forihe areas of iahsils are taken from revenue returns. The 

total District art-a is that }jiv< ri in the Census Ref'ort. 

* These fijrures are taken Iroin the Census Report o'i 1901, but the correct number 
of is lunv 714, the number for the Kulu and Saraj tansils being (>7. 

In Kangra proper Hindus number 608,252, or 94 per cent, 
of the total ; Muhammadans, 38,685, or 6 per cent.; and Sikhs, 
1,199. Owing to the vast tracts of uncultivable hill-side, the 
density of the population is only 77 ])er.son.s per square mile, 
varying from 300 in the Balampur tahsil to 65*4 in Kulu; but 
if the cultivated area alone be considered, the density is 834, 
almost the highest in the Brovince. 7 'he people speak a great 
variety of dialects of the group of languages classed together as 
Bahari, or the language of the hills. 

The distinguishing feature in the population is the enormous 
preponderance of the Hindu over the Muhammadan element, 
the latter being represented only by isolated colonies of immi- 
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grants, while the mass of the people has preserved its ancient 
faith in a manner wholly unknown in the plains. This circum¬ 
stance lends a peculiar interest to the study of the Hindu 
tribes—their castes, divisions, and customs. 

The Brahmans (109,000) number nearly one-seventh of the 
total population. Almost without excepticm, they profess them¬ 
selves to belong to the great Saraswat family, but recognize an 
infinity of internal subdivisions. The first distinction to be 
drawn is that between Brahmans who follow, and Brahmans 
who abstain from, agriculture. 'i'hose who have restricted 
themselves to the legitimate jiursuits of the caste are con¬ 
sidered to be pure lhahmans; while others are no longer 
held in the same reverence by the people at large. 

'The Rajputs number even more than the Brahmans, 
154,000 ])eoj)le returning this honourable name. The Katc)ch 
Rajas boast the bluest blood in India, and their prejudices 
and caste restrictions are thccse caf a thousand years ago. The 
Katoch clan is a small one, numbering only 4,000. 'The Rathis 
(51,000) constitute the higher of the two great agricultural 
classes of the valley, and are found chiefly in the Nurpur and 
liamir})ur iahsils. d'he other is the (ihirths (120,000), who 
are Sudras by status. In all level and irrigated tracts, wherever 
the soil is lertile and produce exuberant, the (ihirths abound ; 
while in the poorer uplands, where the (Tops are scanty and 
the soil demands severe labour to compensate the husband¬ 
man, the R.ithis predominate. It is as rare to find a Rathi 
in the valleys as to meet a (ihirth in the more secluded hills, 
i^iach class holds possession of its peculiar domain, and the 
different habits and associations created by the different 
localities have impressed upon each caste a peculiar phy¬ 
siognomy and character. The Rathis generally are a robust 
and handsome race: their features are regular and well- 
defined ; their colour usually fair, and their limbs athletic, 
as if exercised and invigorated by the stubborn soil upon 
which their lot is thrown. On the other hand, the (ihirth 
is dark and coarse-featured ; his body is stunted and sickly, 
and goitre is fearfully prevalent among his race. The Rathis 
are attentive and careful agriculturists ; their women take little 
or no part in the labours of the field, d he Ghirths predomi¬ 
nate in the valleys of Palam, Kangra, and Rihlu. They are 
found again in the Hal Dun or Haripur valley, and are 
scattered elsewhere in every part of the District, generally 
possessing the richest lands and the most open spots in the 
hills. They are a most indefatigable and hard-working race. 
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Among the religious orders in the hills, the most remark- 
able are the Gosains (i,ooo), who arc found principally in the 
neighbourhood of Nadaun and Jawala Mukhi, but are also 
scattered in small numbers throughout the District. Many 
of them are capitalists and traders in the hills, and they are 
an enterprising and sagacious tribe. By the rules of their 
caste retail trade is interdicted, and their dealings are exclu¬ 
sively wholesale, d'hus they possess almost a monopoly of the 
trade in opium, which they buy up in Kulu and carry down to 
the plains of the Punjab. They speculate also in charas, shawl- 
wool, and cloth. Their transactions extend as far as Hyderabad 
in the Deccan, and, indeed, over the whole of India. 

Among the hill tribes the most prominent are the Gaddis 
(9,000). Some have wandered down into the valleys which 
skirt the base of the Dhaola Dhar, but the great majority live 
on the heights above. They are found from an elevation of 
3,500 or 4,000 feet up to 7,000 feet, above whic'h altitude there 
is little or no cultivation. They j)reserve a tradition of descent 
from refugees from the Punjab plains, stating that their ances¬ 
tors fled from the open country to escaj)e the horrors of the 
Musalman invasions, and took refuge in these ranges, which 
w'ere at that period almost uninhabited, d'he term Gaddi is 
a generic name under which are included Brahmans and Khat- 
tns, with a few Rajputs, Rathis, and d'hakurs. 'I'he majorily, 
however, are Khattris. Besides the Gosains, the commercial 
castes are the Khattris (7,000) and Suds (6,000). Of the 
menial castes the Chamars (leather-workers) are the most 
numerous (57,000). About 77 [)er cent, of the pojwilalion 
are returned as agricultural. 

The Church Missionary Society has a .station at Kangra 
town, founded in 1854, with a brawch establishment at 
Dharmsala; and there is also a station of the Moravian 
Mission at Kyelang in Lahul, founded in 1857, and one of 
the American United Presbyterian Mission in Saraj. The 
District in 1901 contained 203 native Christians. 

In the Kangra tahsil the .subsoil rests on beds of large 
boulders which have been washed down from the main ranges, 
and the upper stratum, consisting of disintegrated granite 
mixed with detritus from later formations, is exceedingly fertile. 
In the neighbourhood of the secondary ranges the soil, though 
of excellent quality, is less rich, being composed of stiff marls 
mixed with sand, which form a light fertile mould, easily 
broken up and free from stones. A third variety of soil is 
found wherever the Tertiary formation appears : it is a cold 
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reddish clay of small fertility, containing a quality of loose 
water-worn pebbles ; there are few trees in this soil, and its 
products are limited to gram and the poorer kinds of pulse, 
while in the first two descriptions the hill-sides are well forested 
and every kind of crop can be grown. I'he cultivated area 
is divided into fields generally unenclosed, but in some parts 
surrounded by hedges or stone w’alls. In the Kangra valley, 
where rice cultivation prevails, the fields descend in successive 
terraces levelled and embanked, and where the slope of the 
land is rapid they are often no bigger than a billiard table ; 
in the west of the Dera and Nurpur iahstls^ where the country 
is less broken, the fields are larger in size, and the broad 
sloping fields, red soil, and thick green hedges are charmingly 
suggestive of a Devonshire landscajie. In many parts, and 
notably in the Kangra valley, wide areas bear a double harvest. 

In Kulu proper the elevation is the chief factor in deter¬ 
mining the nature of the crops sown, a few villages lying as 
low as 3,000 feet and some as high as 9,000. In both Kangra 
and Kulii projier the sowing time varies with the elevation, 
the spring crop being sown from September to December 
and the autumn crop from April to July. I'he whole of 
Lahul and S[)iti is covered with snow from December to the 
end of A{)ril, and sowings begin as soon as the land is clear. 

I'or the District as a whole the autumn crop is the most 
important, occupying 53 per cent, of the area cropped in 
1903--4. 

d'he land is held, not as in the plains by more or less Chief a«;ri 
organized village communitie.s, but by individual holders whose 
rights originated in a grant by a Raja of a right of tenancy and princi 
in the royal domains. In Kulu only forest and cultivalile 
and cultivated lands have been measured, amounting to 1,342 
S(|uare miles. 

I'he area for which details are available from the revenue 
records of 1903-4 is 3,857 .square miles, as shown below: — 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forest* 

Kangra . 


102 

33 

37 

264 

Palamj)ur 

443 


62 

52 


Kulu 

1,054 

<>7 

D 

13 

9 f\^ 

Saraj 

3S9 


2 

1 2 

206 

llaniirpur 

602 


s 

loi 1 

205 ! 

Dera Gopipur . 


107 

26 

121 

i 

Nurpur . 


170 

22 

72 

1 208 ; 

Tdtal 

3.S57 

9^3 

184 

1 407 

2,221 


• The revenue returns include only a portion of the forest area. 
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Wheat is the chief crop of the spring harvest, covering 
342 square miles ; barley covered 97 square miles, and gram 
only 42. Maize and rice are the mainstay .of the autumn 
harvest, covering 223 and 164 square miles respectively. 
Pulses covered 100 square mile.s. Of the millets, mandal, 
Italian millet, and china are the most important. There 
were 6,039 acres under cotton, 'i'he tea industry is an im¬ 
portant one in Kangra, and 15 square miles were under tea. 
'Inhere are thirty-four gardens owned by Euroj)eans, and the 
total output is estimated at over a million pounds of tea 
annually h Potatoes, introduced shortly after annexation, are 
now largely cultivated in the higher hills; and the fields 
round the Gaddi peasants’ houses, which formerly produced 
maize, wheat, or barley hardly sufficient to feed the families 
which owned them, now yield a very lucrative harvest of 
potatoes. In Kiilii proper poppy is an important crop, cover¬ 
ing 2,102 acres. The climate of Kulu is eminently suited 
for the production of all kinds of I'airopean fruits and vege¬ 
tables, and several European planters do a large trade in 
pears and apples. In Lahul barley, wheat, peas, and buck¬ 
wheat are the principal crops, and in Spiti barley. 

The chief improvements in agriculture have been the in¬ 
troduction of tea and the potato. 1'he cultivated area increased 
by about 5 per cent, during the ten years ending 1900, owing 
to the efforts of individuals who have broken up waste land 
near their holdings : but there is no scojie for any consider¬ 
able increase. Loans from Government are not greatly in 
demand, the total amount advanced under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act during the five years ending 1903-4 amounting 
to only Rs. 208. 

The indigenous breed of cattle is small but strong, and 
attempts to improve it by the imjiortation of bulls from Hissar 
have not been satisfactory, the latter being quite unsuited to 
the climate, and unfitted to mate with the small hill cows. 
A few bulls of the Dhanni breed have recently been imported 
from Jhelum District, and it is hoped that they will prove 
more suitable. The Gujars are the only peojile who make 
a trade of selling milk and ghi, and who keep herds of buffa¬ 
loes; of these .some have a fixed abode in the District and 
pasture their cattle in the adjoining waste, while others move 
with their herds, spending the summer on the high ranges, 
and the winter in the woody parts of the low hills. Buffalo 

* This was written before the earthquake of 1905, which had disastrous 
effects on the tea industry. 
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herds are not allowed to move into the Kulu subdivision, 
d'hc cattle of Lahul are a cross between the d'ibetan yak 
and the Himalayan breed of cattle. Sheep and goats form 
in Kangra [)ro[)er the chief support of the pastoral tribe of 
the Gaddis, who move with their flocks, wintering in the 
forests in the low’ hills, retreating in the spring before the 
heat up the sides of the snowy range, and crossing and getting 
behind it to avoid the heavy rains in the summer. Large 
flocks are also kept in the Kulu and Saraj tahsils. i'here 
are few [)onics in the I district and not many mules; the ponies 
of Kangra and Kulti proper are poor, but those of Lahul 
and S[)iti are known for their hardiness and sureness of foot. 

One pony stallion is maintained by the District board. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 184 square miles, Irrigation, 
or nearly 20 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Irrigation 
is effected entirely by means of channels from the hill streams 
which lead the water along the hill-sides, often by tortuous 
channels ('onstructc'd and maintained with considerable diffl- 
culty, and distribute it over the fiekl'^. One of these cuts, 
from the Gaj stream, attains almost the dimensions of a canal, 
and the channels from the Leas arc also im})oriant. Most 
of these works were engineered by the people themselves, 
and su[)ply only the fields of the villages by which they were 
('onstriK ted ; but a few, for the moj>t part constructed hy 
thic Rajas, water wider areas, and an organized staff for their 
maintenance is kept up by the peoj)le without any assistance 
from Government. In Lahul and Spiti cultivation is impoh- 
sible without irrigation, and glacier streams are the chief source. 

llie forests are of great importance, comprising little short Forests, 
of a (juarter of the uncultivated area. Under the Lorest 
dcjiartmcnt are S; square miles of ‘reserved,' 2,809 of pro¬ 
tected, and 296 of unclasscd forests, divided into the two 
lorest divisions of Kangra and Kulu, each under a Deputy- 
( onservator. About 4 square miles of unclasped forests are 
under the Deputy-Ckimmissioner. Several varieties of bamboo 
cover the lower hihs, the bamboo forests occupying an area 
of I 4,000 acres. The produce exported from the Government 
forests in Kangia proper is mainly Aii/ /on^ijolia) and 

l)amboo, while deodar is the chief product of Kulu. In 1903 -4 
the forest revenue w’as 2-8 lakhs. 

Valuable metal ores are known to exist both in Kangra Minerals, 
proper and in Kulu ; but, owing chiefly to the want of means 
of carriage, of fuel, and of labour, they are practically un¬ 
worked. Iron was smelted for some years in the Kangra 
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hills, and in 1882 there were eight mines yielding 90 maunds 
of iron a year; but wwking ceased entirely in 1897. Ores 
of lead, copper, and antimony have been found, and in Kulu 
silver and crystal, while gold in small quantities is sometimes 
washed from the sands of the Beas and Parbati; coal, or 
rather lignite, is also produced, but in insignificant quantities. 
A lease of the old Shigri mines in Lahul has recently been 
granted for the purpose of working stibnite and galena. With 
this exception, the only minerals at present worked are slates 
and sandstone for building ; the Kangra Valley Slate Company 
sells 700,000 slates annually, and three other quarries produce 
together about 83,000, the total value exceeding Rs. 50,000. 
Several hot mineral springs near Jawala Mukhi are impreg¬ 
nated with iodide of potassium and common salt. Hot springs 
occur at several places in Kulu, the most important being 
at Manikarn in the Parbati valley, and at Bashist near the 
sourc'e of the Beas. 

The District possesses no factories except for the manu¬ 
facture of tea, and there are but few hand industries. The 
cotton woven in the villages holds its own against the com¬ 
petition of European stuffs, but the industry is seriously 
handicapped by the small quantity of cotton grown locally. 
Nurpur used to be a seat of the manufacture of paskmina 
shawls, but the industry has long been declining ; silver 
ornaments and tinsel printed cloths are made at Kangra. 
Baskets are made in the villages of Kangra proper and Kulil, 
and blankets in Kulu, Lahul, and Spiti. 

The prin(:i[)al exports to the plains consist of rice, tea, 
potatoes, spices, opium, blankets, pashmtna^ wool, honey, 
and beeswax, in return for which arc imported wheat, maize, 
gram and other pulses, cotton, tobacco, kerosene oil, and piece- 
goods. The chief centres of the Kangra trade in the plains 
are Hoshiarpur, jullundur, Amritsar, and Pathankot. I'here is 
a considerable foreign trade with Ladakh and Yarkand through 
Sultanpur in Kulu, the exports being cotton piece-goods, 
indigo, skins, opium, metals, manufactured silk, sugar, and tea, 
and the imports ponies, borax, charas^ raw silk, and wool. The 
principal centres of internal trade are Kangra, Palampur, 
SujANPUR Tira, Jawala Mukhi, and Nurpur. 

No railway traverses the District, though one from Pathankot 
to Palampur was contemplated. The principal roads are the 
Kangra valley cart-road, which connects Palampur and 
Pathankot, with a branch to Dharmsala, and the road from 
Dharmsala, via Kangra, to Hoshiarpur and Jullundur. 'I'he 
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former is partly metalled and a mail tonga runs daily. A road 
runs from Palampur to Sultanpur in Kulu over the Dulchi 
pass (7,000 feet), which is open summer and winter, going 
on to Simla. Another road runs through Kulu, and, crossing 
the Rohtang pass (13,000 feet) into Lahul, forms the main 
route to Leh and Yarkand. Ladakh is reached from Lahul 
over the Bara Lacha (16,250 feet). The usual route to Spiti 
is through Lahul and over the Kanzam pass. The total 
length of metalled roads is 56 miles, and of unmetalled roads 
1,073 miles. Of these, all the metalled and 353 miles of the 
unmetalled roads are under the Public Works department, and 
the rest under the I )istrict board. 

Famine is unknown, the abundance of the rainfall always Famine, 
assuring a sufficient harvest for the wants of the people, and 
the District was classed by the Irrigation Commission of 1903 
as secure. The area of crops matured in the famine year 
1899-1900 amounted to 69 per cent, of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided District 
by three Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, one of , 

whom is in charge of the Kulu subdivision and one in charge staff, 
of the District treasury. Kangra pro|>er is divided into the five 
fahs'ils of Kangra, Nurpur, }lamir{)ur, Dera Gopipur, and 
I^alampur, each under a tahslldar and a naih-tahsildar ; the 
Kulu subdivision, consisting of the Kulu iahsd under a tahsildar 
and a naih-tahsildar, the Sara] tahs'il under a naih-tahsildar, 
and the mountainous tracts of Lahul and S[)iti, which are 
administered by local officials termed respectively the thakur 
and nano. 'Fhe thakur of Lahul has the powers of a second- 
class magistrate and can decide small civil suits ; the nano of 
Spiti deals with all classes of criminal case.s, but can only 
punisli with fine. 'J'he criminal administration of Spiti is con¬ 
ducted under the Spiti Regulation I of 1873. d'wo officers of 
the Forest department are stationed in the District. 

'Fhe Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon- Civil 

sible for the criminal justice of the District, under the super-and 
. . . . * crime. 

Vision of the Sessions Judge of the Iloshiarpur Sessions 
Division. The subdivisional officer of Kulu hears appeals 
from the tahsilddr of Kulu, the naib-tahsilddr of Sara], the 
thakur of Lahul, and the nono of Spiti. Civil judicial work in 
Kangra proper is under a District Judge, undtT the Divisional 
Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division. In Kulu the sub- 
divisional officer generally exercises the powers of a District 
Judge, and the Deputy-Commissioner of Kangra, if a senior 
official, is appointed Divisional Judge of Kulu. The only 
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Munsif sits at Kangra, while there are seven honorary magis¬ 
trates, including the Rajas of Lambagraon, Nadaun, and 
Kutlehr in Kangra proper. The District is remarkably free 
from serious crime. Civil suits are chiefly brought to settle 
questions of inheritance involving the rights inter se of widows, 
daughters, and distant agnatic relatives. 

The revenue history and conditions differ radically from 
those of the Punjal') y)roper. The hill states, now combined 
into Kangra District, were merely a number of independent 
manors. Kach Raja enjoyed full proprietary rights, and was 
a landlord in the ordinary sense of the word, leasing his land 
at will to individual tenants on separate pat/as or leases. This 
fact cxydains the two prominent characteristics of the revenue 
system, its variety and its continuity. Just as, on the one 
hand, the intimate local knowledge of the Raja and his agent 
enabled them to impose a rent fixed or fluctuating, in cash or 
kind, according to the resources and the iK-eds of eac'h estate, 
so, on the other hand, the conquerors, Mughal and Sikh, 
imjioscd their tribute on the several Rljas, leaving them to 
devise the source and ihv method of colled ion. d'he Mughals, 
it is true, reserved certain areas as imfierial denussnes, and here 
they introduced chaudhris who were responsible* both for the 
collection of the revenue and for the continued cultivation of 
the soil. They mad(' no change, however, either in assess¬ 
ments Ltr in methods of collection. The* Rajas depended on 
their land-agents (called variously kardiir, hakim, avnn^ or 
pahara), and these in turn had under them the kotwdh, who 
were responsible for eight or ten villages ajiiecc. The village 
accfiuntant, or kdyat^ the keeper of the granary [Jwtidla)^ with 
constables, mes.sengers, and forest watchers, made up the 
revenue staff Every form of asscssiTUint was to be found, 
from the division of the actual produce on the threshing-floor 
to permanent cash assessments. 

Ranjit Singh was the first to interfere with the* Rajas’ system. 
He ap[)(anted a ndzim, or governor of the hill territory, who 
managed not only the revenue, but the whole expenditure also. 
Under him were kdrddrs, who either farmed the revenue of 
their pary;a?ias^ or accepted a nominal salary and made what 
they could. The ancient system, however, has survived the 
misrule of the Sikh.s. Every field in the valley is clearly 
defined ; and the proportion of its produce payable to (lovern- 
nu nt is so firmly e.stablished that, even under the present cash 
assessments, it forms the basis on which the land revenue is 
distributed among individual cultivators. 
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The first act of the British officers was to apply the village 
system of the plains to the Kangra valley. The tenants, with 
their private cultivating rights, became the proprietary body, 
with joint revenue-paying responsibilities. The waste, formerly 
regarded as the property of the Rajas, became attached to the 
village communities as joint common land. The peoyile thus 
gained the income arising from the common land, which had 
})rcviously been claimed by the state. 

A summary settlement was made in 1846 by John I_>awrence, 
C'ommissioner of the Jullimdur I)oah, and Lieutenant Lake, 
Assistant Commissioner, based entirely on the Sikh rent-roll 
with a reduc tion of 10 per cent. Id^e first regular settlement, 
made' in 184P, reduced the demand on ‘dry’ land by 12 per 
cent., maintaining the former assessment on ‘wet’ land. A 
revised settlement, made in 1866-71, had for its object the 
jireparation of correct records-of-rights; but the assessment was 
not revised until 18S0 94, when an incTcase of 19 per cent, 
was announced. Rates varied from Rs. 1-5-4 to R. 0-14 7. 
'J'lie total demand in 1903-4, including cesses, was about 
10-7 lakhs. ddie average size of a proprietary holding is 
2 acres, 'fiiere are a numlier of large' District, 

the chief of ^\hlch are Lambagraon, Nadaun, and Dado Siba 
in Kangra proper, and 7 i*aziri Rupi in Kulu. 

A system of forced labour known as was in vogue in 

the Kangra hills until recently, and dates back from remote 
anti(|uity. All classes who cultivate the soil were bound to 
give, as a condition of the tenure, a portion of their labour lor 
the exigenc ies of state. Under former d}'nasties the people 
were regularly drafted and sent to work out their period of servi¬ 
tude wherever the ruler chose. So inveterate had the practice 
become that even artisans, and other classes unconnected 
with the soil, were obliged to devote a jiortion of their time to 
the pulilic service. Under the British Govc'rnincnt the custom 
was maintained for the conveyance of travellers’ luggage and 
the suj)])ly of grass and wood for their camps, but was 
})ractically abolished in Kangra proper in 1884, and in Kulu 
in 1896. 

'Llie collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 



18S0-1. 


I()CK>'1. 

1903-4. 

Laiitl revenue . . 1 

6,19 

<>.67 

7 ’35 

7 ’ 5 o 

"1 utal revenue . 

8,76 

9.92 

i0’57 

iO’55 
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The District contains three municipalities, Dharmsala, 
Kangra, and Nurpur. Outside these, local affairs are man¬ 
aged by a District board, and by the local boards of Kangra, 
Nurpur, Dera Go[)ipiir, Hamirpur, and Palanipur, the areas 
under which correspond with the tahsih of the same names. 
7 Te chief source of their income is the local rate, a cess 
of Rs. 8-5-4 per cent, on the land revenue in Kangra, of 
Ks. 10-6-8 in Kulu, and of Rs. 7-8-10 in the ivaziri of Spiti. 
The expenditure in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,45,000, public works 
being the principal item. 

The District is divided into 15 police stations, 13 in Kangra 
proper and 2 in Kulu, and the police force numbers 412 men, 
with 901 village watchmen. The Superintendent usually has 
three inspectors under him. The jail at headajuarters contains 
accommodation for 150 prisoners. It has, however, been 
condemned as unsafe, and a new one is in contemplation. 

Kangra stands seventh among the twent}'-eight Districts of 
the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4-5 per cent. 
(8-4 males and 0-3 females). The number of ])upils under 
instruction was 2,591 in 1880-1, 3,8<Si in 1890-1. 3,341 in 
1900 I, and 3,852 in 1903-4. In the last year the District c(jn- 
tained 6 seermdary and 57 primary (public) schofds for boys 
and 9 for girls, and 3 advanced and 20 elementary (private) 
schoob^ with 266 girls in the pulilic and 38 in the private 
schools. 'I'he priiK'ipal educational institution is the high 
scho(jl at Palanijiur, founded in 1868, and maintained by the 
District board. There are 5 middle schools for boys, of which 
2 are Anglo-vernacular; 3 of these are maintained by the 
District bc)ard and 2 are aided, d'he total ex[)enditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs, 35,000, t^f which Rs. 7,000 was 
derived from fees, Rs. 4,000 from Government grants, and 
Rs, 2,000 from subscriptions and endowments. Municipali¬ 
ties contributed Rs. 4,000, and the balance was paid out of 
District funds. 

besides the civil hospital at Dharm.sala, the District has 
eight outlying dispen.saries. In 1904, 739 in-[)aticnts and 
101,159 out-patients were treated, and 1,769 operations were 
performed. 'Phe expenditure was Rs. 19,000, of which 
Rs. 14,000 as met from District and Rs. 3,000 from muni¬ 
cipal funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 
40,825, representing the high proportion of 53 per 1,000 of 
the population. Vaccination i.s compulsory in Dharmsala. 
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A. Anderson, Settlement Report of Kdn^ra Proper (1897) ; 
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The Kulu Dialect of Ilifidl (1896), and Settlement Report cf 
Kidlii Subdivision (1898).] 

Kangra Tahsil. — Tahsil of Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between 31° 54' and 32° 23' N. and 76° 8' and 76^ 41' E., 
with an area of 429 sfjuare miles. The tahsil lies entirely in 
the hills, between the Dhaola 1 )har, which separates it from 
('haniba on the north, and the Kalidhar hills on the south. 
The ikanganga and the (iaj flow through it in a south-westerly 
direction to join the Heas. d’he main range of the iJhaola 
Dhar and its spurs are in many places covered with forest. 
The po[)ulation in 1901 was 126,335, com[)ared with 125,138 
in 189T. It contaiits the towns of Dharmsala ([)opulation, 
6,97 i) and lvAX(iKA (4,746), the head-(|uarters; and 134 villages, 
of which Kanhiara and (.aiari are of arcltaeological interest, 
d’he land revemie and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2 lakhs. 

Padainpur Tahsil. -Tahsil of Kangra District, Punjab, 
l\ing between 3P' 4(/ and 32^ 29' N. and 76'' 23' and 
77^ 2' K., with an area of 443 square miles. 'Fhe tahsil lies 
wholly in the hills, extending from the Dhaola Dhar on the 
north to tlie Peas oti the south. It is traversed by a num¬ 
ber of tributaries of the Peas. 'Die jiopulution in 1901 was 
132,955, compared with 129,599 in 1891. It contains 113 
villages, of which Palampur is the head-quarters. 'J'he land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903 4 to 2 lakhs. 

Kulu Subdivision. — Subdivision of Kangra District, Pun¬ 
jab, lying between 31^ 21' and 32^ 59' N. and 49' and 
78^’ 42' hk It consists of the Kunu and Saraj tahsils and 
tile wazlris of LAHri. and Sern. 'I'he head-quarters are at 
Na(;vk, a residence of the old Rajas. 

Lahul. —Himalayan waziri or canton of the Kulu sub¬ 
division of Kangra District, Punjab, lying between 32^ 8'and 
32^ 59' N. and 76" 49' and 77“ 47' hk, with an area of 
2,255 square miles. 'Die population (1901) is only 7,205, or less 
than 4 persons per square mile. It is separated from Kangra 
and Kulu proper on tlie south, and from Spiti on the east, by 
tw’o mountain ranges which give off southwards the Peas and 
Ravi and eastwards the Spiti river, a tributary of the Sutlej ; 
they culminate at their junction in the Shurgan Tunga or Deo- 
Tibba jieak (21,000 feet). On the north Lahul is bounded by 
the Ladakh province of Kashmir, and on the west by Chamba 
State. The Chandra and Bhaga streams rise on the Bara 
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Lacha, or pass (16,500 feet), in the north, and, flowing at first 
in almost opposite directions, unite at Tandi, whence the 
combined waters of the Chandra-Bhaga or Chenab flow into 
Chamba. Between the two rivers, an isolated mass of moun¬ 
tains attains still greater dimensions, consisting of one almost 
unbroken ice-field, with, at rare intervals, impassable barriers 
of naked rock. South of the highest peak, 21,415 feet above 
the sea, a glacier stretches downward for 12 miles ; while east 
and west the hills, though slightly inferior in elevation, still 
reach the limits of the snow-line, and flank the valley on every 
side, except along the narrow outlet of the Chenab. In such 
a waste of rock and ice, villages can be planted only in a 
few comparatively favoured spots, among the lower valleys of 
the ("handra and Bhaga, from Old Koksar on the former to 
Darcha on the latter river. 'I'he remainder of Lrihul is com¬ 
pletely uninhabited, except for a few weeks in summer, when 
the Kangra shepherds bring uj) their flo('ks for [pasturage. 
Pictures(|ue knots of houses, however, nestle here* and there in 
sheltered nooks, amid green irrigated fields made beautiful by 
the exquisite Himfilayan flora. The summer is almost rainless, 
but there is heavy snowfall in winter, the whole country btung 
covered from December to April. The mean tempt.*rature at 
Kardang in the vallev of the Bhaga is 29^^ in December and 59° 
in June. The inhabitants of the valleys of the ('handra and 
Bhaga arc Buddhists, and of that of the united C'handra-Bhaga 
Hindus. The inhabited portions of the Lahul valley have an 
estimated elevation of 10,000 feet above sea-level. Kangser, 
the highest village, stands at a height of 1 1,345 feet, ddie 
principal villages are Kyp:lano and Kardang on oj^posite sides 
of the Bhaga, on the trade route between the Rohtang fiass 
from Kulu and the Bara La('ha leading into Ladakh. 

The Lahul valley is mentioned as early as the seventh 
century in the itinerary of Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim, who notices it under the name of Lo-hu-lo, as a district 
lying north-east of Kulil. In the earliest times, it probably 
formed a dependency of the Tibetan kingdom ; and on the 
disruption of that kingd()m in the tenth century, it seems to 
have been included in the principality of Ladakh. We have 
no information to show the period at which it became inde¬ 
pendent, though reasons have been adduced for believing that 
that event preceded the reorganization of l.adakh about 1580. 
An epoch of native rule under j)etty chiefs (Thakurs) ensued, 
during which the various local families appear to have paid 
tribute to Chamba. Four or five of these families have sur- 
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vivcd to the present day, and are still in possession of their 
original territories, which they hold in jdglr, subject to the 
payment of tribute or nazardna. About the year 1700, the 
supremacy f)assed to Kulfi, in the reign of budh Singh, son 
of Raja Jagat Singh, a contemporary of Shah Jahan and 
Aiirangzeb. Thenceforward, Lahul followed the fortunes of 
Kulu, until they [)assed together under British rule in 1846. 
Out of a total area of 2,255 square miles, less than 5 square 
miles are returned as under cultivation. Barley forms the 
principal cro]), but wheat grows in the lower glens. Cultiva¬ 
tion depends entirely on small irrigation canals, constructed 
and kej)t in re[)air by the village landowners. The grain pro¬ 
duced does not suftice for local consumption, and is supple¬ 
mented by imports from Kulu. The lAhulis hold in then 
hands the trade between Ladakh Central Asia on the one 
hand, and Kulu and the Punjab on the other. Collecting the 
merchandise from the north at Patseo, a few miles north of 
1 )archa, where a large encampment of traders from Ladakh, 
('entral Asia, Tibet, and Kulu is formed, they pass annually 
into Kulu at the end of summer, driving their ponies and 
donkeys, goats and sheej), laden with f>ashm or shawl-wool, 
borax, and cloth : while on their return journey they bring metal 
\ ess(‘ls, sugar, rice, wheat, tolxK'co, {><‘pper, ginger, and turmeric. 

'I'he Lfihulis keej) only a few' sheep and goats, as the snow 
lies too long and too deei) in the winter for the flocks to live 
out ot doois as they do in Ladakh. For a very long time, 
therefore, the upper ends of the main valleys, which are unin¬ 
habited, and the grounds high above the villages in the 
inhabited parts, have been utilized by the shepherds of Kiingra, 
Chamha, and Kulu. d'he snow begins to disappear in these 
places about the beginning of June ; the shepherds do not 
ordinarily enter Lahul before the end of that month, and they 
leave it again early in September, by which time the frost is 
keen, and the rainy season in the Outer Himalayas has come 
to an end. In the fine dry climate of Lahul the sheep escape 
foot-rot and other diseases which constantly attack flocks kept 
during the rains on the southern slopes of the Outer Himalayas, 
i he sheep arrive wretchedly thin, but by the time they are 
ready to leave are in splendid condition. 

Lahul is administered by the Assistant Commissioner of 
Kulu, under w’hr)m I'hakur Amar Chand, a descendant of the 
old rulers and a magistrate of the second class and a Mtinsif, 
exercises considerable local influence. The land revenue, as 
reassessed in i8yi, amounts to Rs. 4,916. 
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Spiti {Pitt ).—Himalayan tvaziri or canton of the Kulu 
subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab, lying between 31° 42' 
and 32° 59' N. and 77° 26' and 78° 42' E., with an area of 
2,155 square miles. The population (1901) is only 3,231, or 
less than 2 persons per scjuare mile. Spiti is completely 
hemmed in by lofty mountain ranges of an average elevation of 
18,000 feet, which divide it from Lahul on the west, Bashahr 
on the south, (ireat Tibet on the east, and Eadakh on the 
north. It includes the upper valley of the Spiti river, which, 
rising in the Western Himalayas, at about 16,000 feet, flows 
south-east into d'ibet, and thence enters Bashahr at an eleva¬ 
tion of 11,000 feet, and ultimately finds its way into the 
Sutlej ; the upper valley of the Para river, which also enters 
Tibet and then falls into the Sjiiti, their united streams 
ecjualling the Sutk‘j in voltilheat their junction with that river ; 
the valley of the Isamp, whosi* waters fall into the Indus ; and 
the eastern half of the Upper C’handra valley. Of these four 
valleys, only that of the Spiti is inhabited. 'J'he most impor¬ 
tant tributary of the Spiti river is the Ihn, whi('h rises in the 
angle of the mid-Hinuilayan and Manirang ranges, and joins 
the S{)iti after a course of 45 miles, a short distance above 
Dankar, tiie principal village of the valley. 'I'he mountains of 
Spiti are yet more lofty than in the neighbouring country (4 
Lahul. In the Outer Himalayas is onc‘ jieak of 23,064 feet, 
and many along the whole line are considerably over 20,000. 
Of the mid-Himalayas, two peaks exceed 21,000 feet, and in 
the southern range the Manirang is 21,646 feet in height, 
from the main range.stransver.se lines of mountains project far 
into the valley on either side, leaving in many cases only 
a narrow gorge, through which flows the Sjiiti river. IWvn 
these minor ranges c'ontain peaks the height of which in many 
instances exceeds 17,000 feet. The mean elevation of the 
Sjiiti valley is 12,981 leet above sea-level. Several villages are 
situated at an elevation of upwards of 13,000 fc-et, and one or 
two as high as 14,000 feet. S('arcely any vegetation clothes 
the bare and rocky mountain slopes ; yet the scenery is not 
devoid of a rugged grandeur, while the deep and peculiar 
colour of the crags often gives most jiicturesijue effects to the 
otherwise desolate landscape. Red and yellow predi^minate in 
the rock.s, contrasting finely with the white snowy peaks in the 
background and the deep blue sky overhead, d'he villages 
stand for the most part on little flat jilateaux, above the cliffs * 
of the Spiti river ; and their white houses, dotted about among 
the green cultivated plots, afford rare oases in the desert 
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of stony debris which covers the mountain sides. There is 
[)ractically no rainfall, but the snowfall in winter is very 
severe. The mean temperature of the Upj)er Spiti valley is 
17^ in January and 60^ in July. 

d'he history of Spiti commences with the first formation of 
the kingdom of Ladakh, after which event the valley seems for 
a while to have been separated from that government, and 
attached to some other short-lived Tibetan principality. 
About 1630 it fell into the hands of Sinagi \amgyal, king 
of Ladakh, who allotted it to his third son, d'enchbog. Soon 
afterwards, it became a part of the Ouge jirineipality, which 
lay to the east, in what is now Chinese 'Tibet ; and it did not 
again come under the dominion of Ladakh till about 1720. 
In that year the king of Ladakh, at the conclusion ol a war 
with Ciiige and Lhasa, married the daughter of the 'Tibetan 
comtnander, and received Spiti as her dower, d'henrefirward 
the valley remained a province of Ladakh : but, from its remote 
and inac'cessible jiosition, it was practically left for the most part 
to govern itself, the official sent from Leh usually disapfiearing 
as soon as the harvest had been gathered in and the scantv re¬ 
venue collected, Spiti was always lialde to be harried by forays ; 
but the people, being an unwarhke rac'e, preferred the payment 
of blackmail to the armed defence of their barren valley. 

After the Sikhs annexed the neighbouring principality of 
Kri u in they dispatc hed a force to plunder Spin. 'The 

inhabitants, in acaordance with their usual tactics, retreated 
into the mountains, and Ic’ft their houses and monasteries to 
be plundered and i)urnt. d'he Sikhs retired as soon as they 
had taken everything upon which they could la) hands, and 
did not attemjit to anne.x the valley to Kulu, or to separate it 
liom Ladakh. In 1S46, however, on the cession of the trans- 
Sutlej States to the Ihitish after the first Sikh War, the Govern¬ 
ment, with the object of securing a road to the wool districts 
of Chang 'Thang, added Spiti to Kulii, giving other territory 
in exchange to the Maharaja of Kashmir. In the same year, 
Captain (afterwards Sir A.) ( unningliam and Mr. Vans Agnew 
demarcated the boundary between Spiti, Ladakh, and Chinese 
Tibet. Since that date, the valley has been peacefully governed 
by the native hereditary ruler or nofio^ supported by the Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner of Kulii. The nono is assisted by five elders 
or f(a/pos^ and practically manages all the internal affairs of 
the canton in accordance with the Spiti Regulation (No. I 
^^73)- Abe British codes are not applicable to Spiti, 
unless specially extended. 
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The people are Tartars by race and Buddhist by religion, 
and extensive monasteries often crown the lower ridges over¬ 
hanging the villages. The principal and richest monastery is 
at Ki ; that of Tangiiit receives nicmbers of the f?ODo\s family ; 
while at Dankhar is a less im])ortant monastery. The monks 
of these three all belong to the celibate Gcluk[)a sect. At Pm 
is a smaller monastery, belonging to the Dukhpa sect, whic h 
permits marriage, and the descendants of its inmates still 
■practise singing and dancing as allowed by their founder. 
Talo c'ontains an extensive Idmasarai^ built by the gods in a 
single night. As this was not constructed by Buddhists, it does 
not rank as a monastery {^^onpn\ It possesses a remarkable 
( ollection of nearly life-size idols, and one of C'hamba i6 feet 
high. Unlike the i^onpas, which are all built on lofty eminences, 
it stands on a level spot and contains about 300 monks. 
The monasteries, which arc* endowed by tithes of gram [pun) 
levied from every field, are extensive buildings, standing apart 
from the villages. In the centre of the [)ile are the ])iib]i(* 
rooms, consisting of chapels, refectories, and storerooms ; 
round them are clustered the sej)arate ('ells in which the 
monks live. lAu'h landholder's family has its particular tdsha 
or cell in the monastery to whic'h it is hereditarily attached ; 
and in this all the monks of the family—uncles, ne])bews, and 
brothers—may be found living together, d'he monks ordinarily 
mess in these se|)arate (juarters, and keep their books, felotbes, 
cooking utensils, and other private j)roperty in them. Some 
mess singly, others two or three together. A boy monk, if he 
has no uncle to look after him, is made a pu})il to some old 
monk, and lives in his cell ; there are generally twcj or three 
chapels—one for winter, another for summer, and a third 
perhaps the private chapel of the abbot or head lama. 

The monks meet in the chajnjl to jierform the services, 
which ordinarily consist of readings from the sacred books ; 
a sentence is read out and then repeated by the whole con¬ 
gregation. Narrow carpels are laid lengthways on the floor 
of the chapel, one for each monk ; each has his allotted jilace, 
and a special position is a.ssigned to the reader; the abbot sits 
on a special seat of honour, raised a little above the common 
level of the floor ; the chapels are fine large rooms, ojien down 
the centre, which is separated from the sides by rows of w’ooden 
pillars. At the far end is the altar, consisting of a row of large 
coloured figures, the images of the avatar or incarnation of 
Buddha of the present age, of the coming avatar of the next 
age, and of the gurus Rinibochi, Atisha, and other saints. In 
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some chapels a number of small brass images from China are 
ranged on shelves on one side of the altar, and on the other 
stands a bookcase full of the sacred books, which are bundles 
of loose sheets ])rinted from engraved slabs in the fashion 
which has been in use in d'ibet for many centuries, d'he 
walls all round the chaj)el are painted with figures of male 
or female divinities, saints, and demons, or hung with [licturcs 
on clolli with silk borders ; similar i)ictures on cloth are also 
sus])ended across the chapel on ropes. I'he best pictures are 
brought from (ireat d'ibet as jiresents to the monastery by 
monks who returri from taking the dcigree of at IJiasa, 

or who have been living for some years in one of the monas¬ 
teries of that country. 'I'hev are painted in a very quaint and 
conventional style, but with consideralde power of drawing and 
colouring. Huge cylindric'al })rayer-wheels, whic*h s})in rtnind 
at a slight touch of the finger, stand round the room, or on 
each side of the altar. In the storeroom^ among the j)ublic 
property are kept the dresses, weapons, and fantastit' masks 
used in the or religious jdays ; also the drums and 

( V'mbals, and the robes and (juaint head-dresses worn by tlie 
suj)erior monks at high ( eremonies. 

'J'he refectory or public kitchen is only used on the occasion 
of certain fc-stivaN, which sometimes last several days, during 
which .S])ecial servues are performed in the chajiels. W'hile 
these festivals last, the monks mess together, eating and drink¬ 
ing their fill of meat, barley, butter, and tea. 'J'he main source 
from which the expense of these feasts is met is the 
whi( h is not divided among the monks for everyday consumj)- 
tion in the separate ('(‘IN. 'i'o sup{)ly his [)rivate larder, each 
monk has, in the first {dace, all he gets from his family in the 
sha[)e of the produce of the WdmCs field' or otherwise; 
secondly, he has his share, ac('ording to his rank in the 
monastery, of the />///<! or funeral offerings and of the harvest 
alms ; thirdly, anything he can acejuire in the way of fees for 
attendance at marriages or other ceremonies or in the way 
v>f wages for w'ork done in the summer. 'I'he funeral offerings 
made to the nuaiasteries on the death of any member of a 
household consist of money, clothes, pots and |xins, grain, 
butter, cS:c. ; the harvest alms camsist of grain collected by 
{)arties of five or six monks sent out on begging ex{)editions 
all over Spiti by each monastery just after the harvest. 'Idiey 
go round from house to hcjuse in full dress, and standing in 
a row’, chant certain verses, the burden of which is—‘We are 
men who have given up the world, give us, in charity, the 
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means of life; by so doing you will please God, whose servants 
we are.’ The recei[)ts are considerable, as each house gives 
something to every party. On the death of a monk, his private 
proj)erty, whether kept in his cell or deposited in the house 
of the head of the family, goes not to the monastery, but to his 
hmiily—first to the monks of it, if any, and in their default, to the 
head or bang chimpa. When a monk starts for Lhasa, to take 
his degree, his bang chimpa is botmd to give him what he can 
towards the expenses of the journey, but only the welbto-do 
men can afford it. Many who go to Lhasa get high employ¬ 
ment under the Tibetan government, being sent to govern 
monasteries, t\;c., and remain there for years ; they return in 
old age to llieir native monastery in Spiti, l>ringing a good tleal of 
wealth, of which they ahvays give some at once to their families. 

The cultivated area in S})iti is only 2 S(juare miles. 'I'he 
jjrintapal crop is barley, d'he exjiorts include cereals, manu- 
lactured cloth, yaks, and yaks’ tails. The imports comprise 
salt, tobacco, madder, and tea from Idiasa ; wool, tur(|iK)ises, 
amber, and wooden vessels from Kanawar ; coarse ( loth, dyes, 
and soda from Ladakh ; an(.l iron from Mandi and Kanawar. 
A handsome breed of j)onies is imported from Chamarti. 
There are no j)olice, schools, or dispensaries, d'he shortest 
route to Spiti frcmi Kulu is over the llamta pass (14,200 feet), 
up the (dhandra valley over the (ireat Shigri gUu'ier, and then 
over the Kanzain La or pass (i4,(;oo feet), sc) that this is beyond 
(juestion the most inaccessible |jart of the Jlriti.sh dominions in 
India. IJankiiar is the chid village and the head-cjuarters 
of the no?w. 

Kulu Tahsil. — Tabs// in the Kulu subdivision of Kangra 
District, Punjab, lying between 31"" 50' and 32^^ 26' N. and 
76^ 56' and 77^ 33' E., with an area,of 1,054 s(}uare miles, 
'i'hc population in 1901 was 68,954, compared with 64,630 
in 1891. It contains 42 villages, including Nac.ar, the head- 
(juarters of the subdivision, and Sultanpur, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to Rs. 82,000. 

The iahsil nominally includes the ivaziris of Lahul and 
Spiti. Kulu pro[)er is divided into four ivaziris (J’arol, Lag 
Sari, Lag Maharaja, and Ktipi), all lying in the upper basin of 
the Beas. The Beas basin is enclosed by very high mountain 
ranges, those which separate it from the Sjuti, Chenab, and 
Ravi valleys having a mean elevation of 18,000 feet. 'I'he 
lower range, which .separates it from the Sutlej valley, lies in 
the Saraj tahsiL I’he Beas rises in the north of Kulu proper 
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at the crest of the Rohtang pass, 13,326 feet above the sea, 
and after a course of 60 miles enters Mandi State at an eleva¬ 
tion of 3,000 feet ; its chief tributaries are the Parbati, Sainj, 
and d'irthan, whose valleys comprise the greater part of the 
eastern half of the tract. The Beas is bridged by the Duff 
Dunbar steel-rope suspension bridge at .Shainsi, by another 
suspension bridge between I^rji and itujaura, and by wooden 
cantilever bridges {siiti^has) at five other places. Its course 
[iresents a siu'c'cssion of magnificent scenery, including 
cataracts, gorges, jirecipitous cliffs, and mountains clad with 
forrsts of pine, towering alcove the tiers of deodar on the lower 
roc ky ledges. Of the total area of Kulu pro})er, the cultivated 
jiortion amounts to only 60 scpiare miles, and the rest is forest 
and desolate* mountain waste above the limit of tree gr()Wth. 
The highest villages are not more than (>,000 feet above tlie 
sea, and the a\'erage elevation of the cultivated and inhabited 
[)arts is about 5,000 feet, d'he annual rainfall varies from 31 
to 42 inc'hes ; in winter the ground is covered with snow for 
(lays or months together according to its situation, though snow 
does not usually lie long at heights of less than 6,000 feet . 
55 ieet of snow have been measured on the Sirikand pass 
(15,000 feet), but the Dulchi pass, over which lies the main 
road to Kangra, is generally open all the year round. 

The little ])rin('ipality of Kulu formed one of the eleven 
original Rajput Slates bt 4 ween the Ravi and the Sutlej, and 
jirobably bel inged to some of the minor Kaioch dynasties, off¬ 
shoots from the great kingdom of Jn.iA'NOUK. lliuen d'siang, 
the C'hinese Buddhist pilgrim, visited it in the seventh ('entury ; 
and local legends j)reser\e the names of eighty-seven princes 
who ruled siuxessively in this remote mountain vallev. 
Authentic history, however, first recognizes Kulu in the 
lilteentli century, when Raja Sudh Singh, whom tradition 
plac es seventy-fourth in descent from the original founder of 
iIk: dynasty, ascended the throne. His descendants ruled the 
valley till the beginning of the nineteenth century, their annals 
being wholly confined to the usual Indian record of court 
intrigues, assassinations, and dynastic (]uarrels. When the 
(iiirkhas broke out from their home in Nepal, and concjuered 
all the ((3untry up to the banks of the Sutlej, they found 
Bikrama Singh upon the throne of Kulu. Like the other 
neighbouring chieftains, Jlikrama Singh jiaid tribute to the 
invaders for his cis-Sutlej territory, as well as to Sansar Chand, 
the Katoch [irince of Kanc.ka, for Kulu itself. In 1809, 
however, RanjU Singh, called in by San.srir Chand, made 
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himself master of the hills, and levied tribute from the young 
Raja of Kulu, Ajit Singh, an illegitimate son of Bikrama 
Singh. Three years later, the Sikhs demanded an annual pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 50,000 ; and on the Raja’s refusal, marched u])on 
his caj)ital of Sultanpur and sacked his palace. Ajit Singh at 
length bribed the Siklis to withdraw, by i)aying them all the 
money he could collect. * After the ex])iilsion of the (lurkhas, 
the Raja became a feudatory of the British for the cis-Sutlej 
tract. In 1840 Cleneral Ventura led a Sikh force against the 
neighl)ouring State of Mandi : after coiKjuering which, one of 
his lieutenants attacked Kulu, on the pretext of hostile dis¬ 
positions. 'The Raja made no resistance, and allowed himself 
to be taken prisoner ; but the brutal discemrtesy shown him by 
his ('a] )tors roused the hereditary loyalty of the hill men. A 
secret muster took place ; and as the invaders marc'ht d out 
of Saraj by the Basleo pass, the hillmen fell upon them in a 
narrow ravine, rescued their prince, and massacred the Sikhs 
almost to a man. Ajit Singh retired across the Sutlej to his 
fief of Shangri, whi('h he had held from the British (iovernment 
sinc'e the expulsion of the (nirkhas, and so })laced himself 
beyond rc?ach of \engeance from Lahore. A Sikh army sf)on 
after marched into Saraj, but found it completely deserted, the 
inhal)itants liaving fled into the inaccessible forests on the 
mountain sides. Ac cordingly they handed over tlu' country 
in farm tc> wht‘ Raja of Mandi, leaving a garrison in Kulu to 
enforce their supremacy. Ajit Singh died at Shangri in 1841 ; 
and the Sikhs made over 7 mztri Rupi to his first cousin, 
d’hakur Singh, while Shangri remained in the hands of another 
relative. In 1846, at the close of the first Sikh ^Var, the? 
Jullundur Doab, with the adjoining Hill States, passed into the 
power of the British ; and Kulu, with babul and S])iti, became 
a tahsil of the new Kangra District. Government confirmed 
d'hakur Singh in his title of Raja, and gave him sovereign 
powers within 7 vaziri Riipi. On his death in 1852, his s(Ui, 
Gyan Singh, of doubtful legitimacy, obtained the inferi^^r title 
of Rai, with half the land and no f)olitical powers. The 
resumed half has since been restored, with certain reservations 
in favour of Government. In 1892 the present Rai, Megh 
Singh, succeeded to the jdgir of Rupi, with some modifica¬ 
tions. The Rai is an honorary magistrate and Munsif in his 

Saraj Tahsil.— in the Kulu subdivision of Kangra 
District, Punjab, lying between 31^ 21' and 31° 50' N. and 
77^17' and 77° 47' E., with an area of 289 square miles. It 
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is bounded on the north-east by Spiti, on the east and south 
by Bashahr and the Simla Hill States, and on the west by 
Suket and MandL The ])opulation in 1901 was 50,631, com¬ 
pared with 50,551 in 1891. It contains 25 villages, including 
Banjar, the head-quarters. The iahsil is divided into the two 
ivaztris or cantons of Inner and Outer Saraj, separated from 
each other by the Jalori ridge, which has an average elevation 
of 12,000 feet. Inner Saraj lies in the Beas basin, and in 
])hysical aspects resembles the Kulu tahsil. Outer Saraj 
belongs to the Sutlej valley, and the countr)^ slo]jes down 
from the Jalori ridge to the river, which is here only 3,000 feet 
above the sea. d’he land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 46,000. 

Hamirpur Tahsil. —Tahsil of Kangra District, Punjab, 
lying between 3D 25'and 31'' 58' N. and 76^ 9'and 76^' 44' E., 
witli an area of 602 sc|uarc miles. It is bounded on the south 
by Bilaspur State and on the east by Mandl State, and lies 
between the Beas on the north and tlie Sutlej on the south. 
The north-east corner is rugged and inaccessible, and the 
Sola Singhi range runs along the south-west border. Broken 
masses of hills cover almost all the iahsil^ but in some parts 
there arc‘ stretches of fairly level ground. The population in 
1901 was 161,424, compared with 16.2,705 in 1891. It 
contains 64 villages, including Hamir[>ur, the head-quarters, 
and StyixM’UR d'lRA. The land re\enue and cesses amounted 
in 1903 4 to 1*9 lakhs. 

Dera Gopipur. -/a/ovV of Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between 3D' 40'and 32' 13' N. and 75^ 55' and 76^ 32' E., 
with an area of 515 s(|uare miles. It extends from the high 
ridge on the north-east, which separates it from the Kangra 
taklil across the valley of the Beas, to the Jaswan range on 
the south-west, which separates it from Hoshiarpur. The rich 
plain which lies between the Caj ard the Beas is irrigated by 
cuts from the Claj and the Buner. The po})ulation in 1901 
was 125,536, com[)ared with 125,512 in 1891. It contains 
145 villages, including Dera (jopij)ur, the head-quarters, 
HakIrur, and Jaw.ala Mikhi. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2 lakhs. 

Nurpur Tahsil. — Iahsil c)f Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between 31° 58' and 32*' 24' N. and 75'' 37' and 76"^ 9' E., 
with an area of 525 square miles. It consists of a confused 
mass of hills, mostly forcst-clad, and is bounded on the north¬ 
east by the Dhaola Dhar range which divides it from Chambii. 
The population in 1901 was 102,289, compared with 104,895 
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in 1891. The town of Nurpur ({)opulation, 4,462) is the 
head-quarters, and there are 191 villages. 'The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to i-6 lakhs. 

Lambagraon. — Estate in Kangra District, Punjab, with an 
area of 125 square miles. The present holder, Raja Jai Chand, 
is a descendant of the ancient Katoch kings of Kangra. On 
the annexati(jn of that District, Ludar Chand, a nephew of the 
famous Raja Sansar Chand, was confirmed in his jii^tr ; and 
in 1851, on the death of Sansar ('hand’s gratidson Parmodh 
Singh, Partab Chand, the eldest son of Ludar Chand, was 
acknowledged as head of the Katoch family and rec:eived the 
title of Raja. 'Phe has descended by primogeniture to 

the }’)resent Raja, who is an honorary magistrate and Munsif in 
his and a Major in the 37th Dogras. In 1904 he was 

nominated a member of the Punjab Legislative (V)uncil. His 
jagir consists of 20 villages and brings in about Rs. 40,000 
a year. 

Nadaun Estate. —Estate in the Hamirpur of Kangra 
District, Punjab, with an area of 87 sejuare miles. Its holder 
is a grandson of the famous Raja Sansar (Jhand, and is thus, 
like Lamr.\('tRaon, a rej)resentative of the ancient Katoc'h 
dynasty of Kangra. Jodhbir (.'hand, San.sar ('hand's illegiti 
mate son, gave his two sisters in marriage to Ranjit Singh, and 
was creat(x] a Raja, Nadaun, the northern ])orti(jn of the Katoch 
dominions, being conferred upon him. Raja Jodhbir Chand 
remained loyal during the Katoch insurrection of 1848, and 
as a reward his ja^'ir (then worth Rs. 26,270 a year) was con¬ 
firmed to him by the British Government on annexation. Ilis 
son Pirthi Singh earned the Order of Merit for his services 
during the Mutiny. In 1868 the Raja was made a K.(J.S. 1 . 
and received a salute of 7 guns, -•d'hc estate in 1890 
devolved by primogeniture on Narindar (diand, the present 
Raja. His jagir consists of 14 villages and brings in 
about Rs. 35,000 a year. He is an honorary magi.strate and 
Munsif. 

Goler. — Estate in the Dera faksi/of Kangra District, Idinjab, 
with an area of 25 stpiare miles. Legend says that Hari ('hand, 
the Katoch Raja of Kiingra, fell into a dry well when hunting. 
He was missed by his companions, and believed to have been 
killed, so his heir was proclaimed king. When rescued from 
the well Hari (Tand could not reclaim his throne, but he 
founded Harlpur as the capital of a .separate principality, ('ailed 
Goler. Under Shah Jahan, Raja Riip Chand was employed in 
subduing a Katoch rebellion; and under Akbar, Kunwar Man 
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Singh and h\s son Jagat Singh played a great part, the fief of 
Kabul being bestowed on the former in 1585. Under the 
Sikhs, Raja Bhup Singh was at first an ally of Ranjit Singh 
against the Katoch kings, but in 1812 his territory was con¬ 
fiscated. On the British annexation, his son, Shamsher Singh, 
obtained a /djt^r of 20 villages. This grant is now held by his 
ncj)iiew, Raja Raghunath Singh, and its revenue amounts to 
about Rs. 26,000. 

Baijnath (the ancient Kira-grama).—\hllage in Kangra 
District, Runjab, situated in 32*^' 2' N. and 76' 43' K., ii miles 
east of Palampur. Population (1901), 6,555. 'Pwo Hindu 
temples here bear inscriptions in the ancient Sarada char¬ 
acter, giving the pedigree of the Rajanakas or princes of 
Kiragrama, who were kinsmen and feudatf)ries of the kings 
of Jfdandhara or 'Prigartta. 'I'he date of the inscriptions is 
disputed, f’ormeiiy attributed to the early part of tht' ninth 
( entury, they are assigned by a recent investigator to a period 
three (->r four centuries later. One of these temples was 
seriously damaged by the earthquake of April 4, 1905. 

Ittdiai^ vol. i, pp. 97-119; Journal^ Royal 
Asiatic SoiiUy, 1903, p. 16, note. | 

Bangahal. - Canton of the Outer Himalayas, in Kangra 
District, Punjab, lying between 32^ 15' and 32"^ 29' N. and 
76° 49' and 76^^’ 55' 1 C, and separating Kangra proper from 
the outlying subdi\’ision of Kulu. 'I'he Dhaola Dhar divides 
the canton in 9 ) two main valleys, the northern of which is 
called Bara or Oreater Bangfihal, and the southern Chhota or 
Lesser Bangahal. The former, with an area of 290 s(]uare 
miles, ('ontains but a single village, with a few Kanet families, 
8,500 feet above sea level. 'I'he Ravi river has its source in 
this valley, and is a considerable stream before it issues into 
the State of ('hamba, the mountains rising steeply from its 
banks iiito peaks of 17,000 and even 20,000 feet, covered with 
glaciers and perpetual snow. The lower ravines contain much 
pine forest, and the upper slopes afford grazing for large flocks. 
Chhota Bangvihal is again divided by a range, 10,000 feet in 
height, into two glens. In the eastern, wliich contains eighteen 
scattered hamlets of Kanets and Daghis, rises the U 1 river ; 
and the we stern, known as Bir Bangahal, resembles the higher 
valleys of Kangra jiroper. 

Bara Lacha.—Mountain pass in the LfihuI canton of the 
Kula subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 
32° 49' N. and 77° 28' IC, on the Central Asian trade route 
over the Western Himalayas, from Darcha in Lahul to the 
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Riipshu country in Ladakh. I'he pass is 16,500 feet above 
the sea ; but though the ascent on both sides is easy, it can 
be crossed by laden yaks and ponies only during the summer. 
The Chandra and Bhaga rivers (Chenfib) rise on either side 
of the j)ass. 

Chari. —Village in Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 
32^ 8' N. and 76^ 2^ E., nearKot Kangra. Population (1901), 
2,597. In 1854 the foundations of a temple with an inscribed 
pedestal (since lost) were discovered here. The inscri])ti()n 
contained the formula of the Buddhist faith ; and from the 
figures of seven boars carved on the front of the pedestal, it 
appeared that the statue to which it belonged was that of the 
Tantric goddess \Tjra-varahi. 

Y^lrchaco/ogical Su?' 7 \y Re/^orts, vol. v, p. 177.] 

Dankhar. —Ancient capital of the Spiti canton, in the 
KuIli subdivision of Kangra ])istrict, Punjab, situated in 
32*^ 5^ N. and 78^ 15^ E., and still the head-quarters of the 
noNo or hereditary governor of Spiti. Ikipulation (1901), 713. 
It is pictures(]uely placed on a s[)ur 12,700 feet above sea-le\'i'l, 
which juts out into the main valley, and ends in a j)recipitous 
cliff (iVertojiped by a rude fort, now the property of (lovern- 
ment, and flanked by a monastery of P)uddhist monks of the 
Gelukpa order. The inhabitants are j)ure 'Pib( 4 ans. 

Dhaola DliSr. —Mountain chain in Kangra 1 )istrict, Punjab, 
formed by a projecting fork of the Outer Himalayan range, 
marking the boundary between the Kangra valley and Chamba. 
The main system here rises steeply from the low lands at its 
base, unbroken by any minor hills, to an elevation of 13,000 
feet above the valley beneath. The chain is formed by a mass 
of granite, which has forced its w^ay through the superincumbent 
sedimentary rocks, and crowns the summit with its intrusive 
pyramidal crests, too precipitous for the snow to find a lodging. 
Below, the waste of snowhclds is succeeded by a belt of ]^ines, 
giving way to oaks as the flanks are descended, and finally 
merging into a cultivated vale watered by fierennial streams. 
The highest peak attains an elevation of 15,956 feet above sea- 
Jevel, while the valley has a general height of about 2,000 feet. 
Dharmsala, the head-quarters of Kangra District, lies on a 
southern spur of the Dhaola Dhar. The name means the 
^ white ' or rather ^ grey range.' 

■pi^rnisaia^^Hill station, the head-quarters of Kangra 
District, Punjab, situated in 32° 13' N. and ii' \i. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 6,971. Dharm.sala lies on a spur of the Dhaola 
Dhar, 16 miles north-cast of Kangra, in the midst of wild and 
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picturesque scenery. It originally formed a subsidiary canton¬ 
ment for the troops stationed at Kangra, and was first occupied 
as a station in 1849, when a site was required for a cantonment 
to af'coinmodate a native regiment which was being raised in 
the District. A site was found on the sloj)es of the Dhaola 
Dhnr, in a plot of waste land, upon which stood an old Hindu 
resthouse, or dharmsala^ whence the name adopted for the 
new cantonment. 'The civil authorities, following the example 
of the regimental officers, and attracted by the advantages of 
climate and scenery, built themselves houses in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the cantonment ; and in 1855 the new station was 
formally rec'ognizcal as the head-quarters of the District. Before 
the earth(]uake of 1905, the upj)er part of the station, which 
rises to a height of about 7,112 feet, contained the Kuropean 
houses, the station chur('h, and the officers' mess and lines of 
the 1st fnirkhas, together with the fiublic gardens, post office, 
and two bazars, the Forsythganj and McLeodganj. I'he public 
offi('es, a bazar, and a few luiropean houses made up the 
lower station, as low as 4,500 feet, d'he ist battalion of the 
1st (iurkhas used to be stationed here, but was moved to 
the iqiper station in 18()4 5. 'Fhe upper and lower stations 
arc ('onnei'ted by numerous roads, one of which, at a gentle 
gradient and passable by carts, is 5 miles in length, d'he 
other roads are steep jiaths down the hill-side. In the upper 
station are thret‘ level roads ( ut in parallel lines along the side 
of the hill, th * lowest of which, called the Mall, is about 
2 miles in length, ending on one side at the public gardens 
and the Gurkha mess, and on the other at the McLeodganj 
bazar, so called in honour of the late Sir D. McLeod, formerly 
laeutenant-fiovernor of the Province. It is connected with the 
upper roads by paths, most of which are steep ascents, up 
the face of the hill, d'he public gardens, which were, before 
the earthc]uake, laid out with much taste in lawns and terraces, 
contained a valuable collection of indigenous and imported 
trees and shrubs, and were overlooked by the Assembly 
Booms, a handsome building comprising a public liall, a library 
and reading-room, and a billfard-room. The church was 
beautifully situated in a recess of the mountain. I'he church¬ 
yard contains a monument erected to the memory of Lord 
Elgin, who died here in 1863. Immediately above the station 
rises a hill known as Dharmkot, the summit of which is a 
favourite resort, d'here are also some picturesque waterfalls, 
within a walk, at Bhilgsu Nath. The station was destroyed 
by the earthquake of April 4, 1905, in which 1,625 persons 
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perished at Dharmsala alone, including 25 Europeans and 
112 of the (lUrkha garrison. It has been decided to retain 
Dharmsala as the head-quarters of the District, and new offices 
will shortly be erected. In the up])er station, many of the 
barracks and officers’ houses have already been rebuilt. The 
garrison consists of two battalions of (lurkhas. 

I’he scenery of Dharmsala is peculiarly grand. The station 
occupies a sj)ur of the Dhaola Dhar itself, and is well wooded 
with oak and other forest trees. Above it the })ine-clad 
mountain-side towers towards the loftier peaks, which, covered 
for half the year with snow, stand out jagged and scarred 
against the sky. Tclow, in perfect contrast, lies the luxuriant 
Kangra valley, green with rice-fu‘lds and a picture ot rural 
(]uiet. MiK’h has been done of late years to render Dharmsala 
more accessible, ( art-roads connca't it with the jilains, via 
Hoshiarpur on the south and via Pathankot on the west ; there 
is a tonga service from Pathankot, and a telegraph line connects 
Dharmsala and Palampur with Amritsar and Lahore*. rh(^ 
rainfall is very heavy, and the atrnos{)here is peculiarly damj) 
during the three* months of the rainy season, d'he average 
fall is j 26 inches, by far tbe highest figure rt‘ac:hed at an\' 
point of observation in the Province. In January, February, 
and March also, storms are very frequent. Trade is confined 
to the su})[)lv of iu‘ccssaries for the European residents, oflF'ials, 
and their ser\ants. 'J’he Dal fair, held at tlu* Dal Lake*, 
close to the cantonment, in S(*[)tember, is largely attended 
by the Gaddis and other Hindus. The famous temple of 
Bhagsu Nath is 2 miles to the east of the station, d'hc 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 9,700, and the exjiendi- 
ture Rs. 9,500. In 1903-4 the incom-e and ex[)enditiire were 
Rs. 13,100 and Rs. 11,700 respectively. The ( hid source 
of inc(jme is taxes on hcjuses and lands and the sale of trees 
and grass. d’he income and exjienditure of cantonment 

funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,()oo. 

Haripur.— Old fort and village in the Dera Goj)ij)ur tahsil 
of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32° N. and 76° 10' 

E., on the banks of the Banganga stream, 9 miles south¬ 
west of Kangra fort. IMpulation (1901), 2,243. It was 

founded in the thirteenth century by Hari (.'hand, the Katoch 
Raja of Kangra, whose brother had succeeded to the throne 
of Kangra on the Raja’s supposed death. Hari ('hand had 
really fallen into a dry well while out hunting ; and when he 
was extricated and heard of his brother’s accession, he resigned 
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Ills right and founded the town and fort of HarTpur opposite 
Cioler, making it the head-quarters of a separate principality. 
It continued to be the ca})ital of the State until 1813, when 
it was treacherously seized by Ranjit Singh. A younger 
branch of the (loler family still lives in the town, but the elder 
branch resides in the neighbouring village of Nandpur, and 
HarTpur is now of little imjK)rtance. 

Jawala Mukhi.- - Ancient site in the Dcra Gopipur iahs'il 
of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 3G 52'N.and 76*^ 20'E., 
on the road from Kangra town to Nadaun, at the fr)ot of a 
precipitous range (d' hills, which form the northern limit of 
the beas valU^y. Population (1901), 1,021. Once a con 
siderable and oj)ulent town, as its ruins testify, it is now 
chiefly famous for the temple of the goddess Jawala Mukhi, 

‘ she of the flaming mouth,’ which lies in the Beas valley 
and is built over sr)me natural jets of combustible gas, believed 
to be a manifestation of the goddess Devi. Another legend 
avers that the ilames ]'roceed from the mouth of the demon 
Jalandhara, the Daitya king whom Siva overwhelmed with 
mountains, and who gives his name to the Jullundur Iloab. 
'the building is modern, with a gilt dome and pinnacles, 
and possi'sses a beaiitilul foltling door of silver plates, pre¬ 
sented by the .Sikh Raja, Kharak Singh. d'he interior of 
the tem[)le consists of a si}uare pit about 3 feet deep, with 
a ])athway all round. In the middle the rock is slightly 
hollowed out ; bout the principal fissure, and on applying a 
light the gas bursts into a flame, dlie gas escapes at several 
other points from the crevices of the walls of the pit. It 
collects very slowly, and the attendant Brahmans, when 
pilgrims arc numerous, keep up the flames with ghi. There 
is no idol of any kind, the flaming fissure being considered 
as the fieiy mouth of the goddess, whose headless body is 
said to be in die temple of Bhawan. The income of the 
temjile, which is considerable, belongs to the Bhojki priests. 
At one time the Katoch Rajas aj^pear to have appropriated 
the whole or the greater part of the receii)ts ; and under 
Muhammadan rule a poll-tax of one anna was levied upon 
all pilgrims. The number of the.se in the course of the year 
is very great ; and at the principal festival in Set^tember- 
October as many as 50,000 are said to congregate, many 
coming from great distances. Another festival of sc^arcely 
less imjiortance takes jilace in March. Six hot mineral springs, 
impregnated with common salt and iodide of potassium, are 
found in the neighbourhood. A sarai erected by the Raja 

c c 2 
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of Patiala is attached to the temple, and there are also eight 
dhar 77 isalas or resthouses for travellers. The temple was 
slightly damaged by the earthquake of April 4, 1905. The 
municipality was abolished in 1885. 

Kangra Town {Na^^ar Kot^^ Kot KCuigra), —Town in 
Kangra District, Punjab, formerly the head-quarters of the 
District and still the hcad-(|uarters of the Kangra iahsil, 
situated in 30^^ 5' N. and 76° 16' E. Po{)ulation (1901), 
4,746. Lying on the northern slope of the low ranges which 
run through the centre of the District, it faces Dharmsala 
and commands a fine view of the Kangra valley. In its lower 
suburb (called Ehawan) was the temple of Devi Bajreshri, 
whose gilded cupola was, until the earthquake of 1905, a 
conspicuous landmark, and which contained a late Sanskrit 
inscription of about 1430 dedicated to jawala Mukhi and 
mentioning Sansar Chand 1 , the Katoch king of Kangra. 
On the lofty ridge south of and above the town stood Kot 
Kangra or ‘the fort,’ surrounded on three sides by inaccessible 
cliffs. In its highest part were the dwellings and temples of 
the old Katoch kings of Kangra. d'he town, with the fort 
and temples, was destroyed by the earthquake of April 4, 1905, 
in which 1,339 lives were lost in the town. Seven Europeans 
were among the killed. 

Kangra has from time immemorial been a stronghold of 
the Katoch Rajas. Eirishta, in his introductory chajUer nar 
rating the exploits of a former king of Kanauj, who overran 
the hills from Kumaun to Kashmir, subduing 500 petty chiefs, 
distinctly alludes to the Raja of Nagarkot. d'he riches of the 
temple attracted the attention of Mahmud of Cihazni, who in 
1009 took the fort and plundered the temple, carrying off, it is 
said, 700,000 golden d'lfidrs, 700 77 ia 7 isji}{ g^dd and silver plate, 
200 77 uins of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 77 taTt 5 of unwrought silver, 
and 20 77 ia 7 is of jewels, including pearls, corals, diamonds, and 
rubies. 'J’he temjde plundered by Mahmud was probably 
situated within the fort and was not the ten)[)le of Devi in 
Ehawan, as has been .supj)osed. 'I'hirty-five years later the 
place is said to have been recaptured after a siege of four 
months by the Hindu princes under the Raja of Delhi. Kangra 
sul)mitted to Firoz Shah in 1360, who again plundered the 
temple ; and in 1388 prince Mahmud d'ughlak, when a fugitive 
from Delhi, found an asylum here till called to the throne in 
1390. Kangra was permanently garrisoned under the Mughals, 

^ Nagarkot appears to h.ive been the name of the town and Kangra 
of the fort. 
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and should have passed to Ahmad Shah Durrani in the cession 
of 1752, but the governor, Saif All Khan, refused to surrender 
it, and maintained himself in the fort for twenty years. After 
his death in 1774, Sansar Chand, Raja of Kangra, laid siege 
to the fort and, being unable to reduce it, called in the Sikh 
leader Jai Singh, Kanhaya, to whom, and not to the Raja, 
it surrendered. Jai Singh, however, withdrew in 1785, and 
Sansar Chand possessed himself of the fort. Kangra was 
besieged from 1806 to 1809 by the Ciurkhas, who were only 
repelled by the aid of Ranjit Singh. In return for his services 
the Maharaja aj)propriated for himself the fort, which was 
held by the Sikhs when the Jullundiir Doab was ceded to 
the Hritish in 1846. d'he governor refusing to surrender, the 
fort was invested and capitulated after a two mf)nths’ siege. 
'I'he head-quarters of the I >istrict were first fixed at Kangra, 
but w(‘re transferred to Dharrnsala in 1855. 

d'he temple of Devi above mentioned was one of the most 
ancient and famous slaines in Northern India, and was largely 
resorted to by [)ilgrims from the plains at the great fc'stival 
held in March, April, and October, d'he municipality was 
created in 1867. d'he income during the ten years ending 
1902 3 averaged Rs. 5,500, and the expenditure Rs. 5,300. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,600, chiefly derived from 
octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,500. Its position 
on the Kangra valU'y cart-road makes it an important centre 
of internal tra le. 'I'he chief educational institution is an Anglo- 
\'ernacular middle school maintained by the Church Missionary 
Society, which has a station here. d’here is a Government 
dispensary. 

Kanhiara.— \dllage in the District and tahsil of Kangra, 
]\injal), situated in 32° 12' N. and 76"^ 24' E., 4 miles east 
of Dharrnsala. Population (1901), 3,446. The name is a 
corrujition of Krishna-yashas-arama according to ('unningham, 
or possibly Krishna-vihara. An inscription cut on two massi\e 
granite blocks in the Brahmi and Kharoshthi .scripts found here, 
would appear to prove the existence of a Buddhist monastery 
{drama) at this place in the .second century a.d. Slate is 
quarried at and round the village. Kanhiara suffered seriously 
from the earthquake of Aj)ril 4, 1905. 

[Arckaeo/oj^^/ca/ Surirr Reports^ vol. v, p. 177, and Epigraphia 
Indica, vol. vii, p. 116.] 

Kyelang {Kailang),^Q\\\^{ village in the Lahul canton 
of the Kulu subdivi.sion of Kangra District, Punjab, situated 

32'’ 35 ^ N. and 77^" 4' E., on the right bank of the river 
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Bhdga, about 4 miles ai)ove its junction with the Chandra, 
and on the main trade route between the Rohtang and Rara 
Lacha passes. Population (1901), 388. A post office is main¬ 
tained here during the summer months, and the village has 
for many years been a station of the Moravian Mission, which 
maintains a school and a dispensary. It also contains the court¬ 
house of the dliakur of Lahul, and an observatory 10,087 feet 
above sea-level. 

Nadaun Town. — Petty town in the Hamirpiir iahsU of 
Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 31*^ 46' N. and 79^ 19' E., 
on the left bank of the Peas, 20 miles south-east of Kangra 

town, and head-quarters of the of Raja A mar Chand, 

son of the late Raja Sir Jodhlur Chand. Population (1901), 

1,426. It was once a favourite residence of Raja Sansar 

Chand, who built himself a jialace at Amtar, on the river 
bank, one mile from the town, where he held his court during 
the summer. 

Nagar, —Village in the Kulii subdivision and iahsil of 
Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32*^ 7' N. and 77^ 14' E., 
on the left bank of the Peas river, 14 miles north of Sultanpur, 
thehead-quarters. Pojiulation (1901), 591. Nagar was 
the capital of the Kulu Rajas, whose ancient residtaice crowns 
an eminence looking down ujion the river from a height of 
about 1,000 feet, and is now used as the residence of the 
Assistant Commissioner, Kulu. It w’as greatly damaged by the 
earthquake of April 4, 1905. It commands a magnificent view, 
and itself forms a striking feature of the village. Nagar is also 
the head-f]uarters (jf the Kulu Forest division and of the Assis¬ 
tant Engineer, Kulu, and contains a post and telegra])h office. 

Nirmand. —Village in the Kulu subdivision of Kangra Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31*^ 26'N. and ' 77 ° 3^ 1 - P<)])ulation 
(1901), 1,150. Near it stands an ancient temple dedicated 
to Parasu Rama, in which is deposited a c'opfierplate deed 
of grant in Sanskrit, [irobably of 612-3 a. d., recording the 
assignment of the village of Sulisagrama by a king wSamudnsena 
to the Prahmans who studied the Atharva Veda at Nirmanda, 
a temple dedicated to the god 'Priparantaka or Siva under the 
name of Mihiresvara or the Sun-god. 

\Corptis J 71 scriptionum Ifidicarum^ vol. iii, ]). 286.] 

Nurpur Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32*^ 18' N. and 
75® 55' E., 37 miles west of Dharm.sala on the road to Pathankot, 
on the western side of a hill which rises sharply from the plain. 
Population (1901), 4,462. Nurpur was anciently called Dhameri 
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(or Tcmmery in the old travellers), and was renamed NQrpur 
in honour of the emperor Nur-ud-dm Jahangir, d'he fort, 
begun by one of the local Rajas, was finished in the time 
of Aurangzeb. It contains a curious wooden temple, and 
excavations made in 18S6 revealed the existence of a stone 
temple of much earlier date than the fort. The carvings 
on the temple are of a kind unknown elsewhere in the Pro¬ 
vince. The Rajas of Nurpur are known to Muhammadan 
historians as the zatulndars of Man and Paithan, and Nurpur 
b(‘came their caj)ital after the destruction of Mau by Shah 
Jahan. They were loyal feudatories of the Mughal cmy)ire, 
but stoutly defended their territory against the Sikhs. Ranjit 
Singh finally reduced Nurpur in 1815. 

Tlie })rincipal inhabitants are Rajjmts, Kashmiris, and 
Khattris, the last being descendants of fugitives from Lahore, 
\\h(j tied from the exactions ()( the later Muhammadan rulers, 
d'he Kashmiris settled in Nurjnir in 1783, driven from their 
country by famine ; and were reinlbn'cd by others from a like 
cause in 1833. 'I'hey carried with them the national manti- 
facttire of their native* valley, that of shawls oi' />as wool, 
and made the town famous for the production of these and 
other woollen cloths. Owing to the collapse in the shawl 
trade which followed the ITanco-Prussian War, the trade has 
dwindled, and is now conlined to the manufacture on a small 
scale of shawls and woollen fabric's of an inferior description. 
Nurpur was f )r long the chief town of the District, in both si/e 
and commercial importance ; but owing to the decay of its 
chief industry, shawl-weaving, it is now much reduced, though 
still a ('entre of loc'al trade. 'Phe municipality was created in 
1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902 -3 averaged Rs. 10,200. In 10903—4 the income 
was Rs. 9,700, chiefly derived from octroi ; iind the expendi¬ 
ture was Rs. 11,300. 'I'he town j)Ossesses a Government 
dispensary, and the municipality maintains an Anglo-vernacular 
middle school. 

Pathyar. —\h'llage in Kangra District, Punjab, 12 miles 
south-east of Dharmsala. Population (1901), 1,983. An in 
scription of a primitive type, cut in both the Prahmi and 
Kharoshthi scripts, in letters of remarkable size, recording the 
dedication of a tank, probably in the third century H.C., has 
been found here. The village suffered serious damage in the 
earth(|uake of April 4, 1905. 

\ Epi^raphia IndUa^ vol. vii, p. 116.] 

Rohtang. —Pass in the Kulu subdivision of Kangra Dis- 
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trict, Punjab^ situated in 32^^ 22'N. and 77® 17^ 
the Himalayan range which divides the Kulu valley from 
Lahul. The pass leads from Koksar in Lahul to Ralla in 
Kothi Manali of Kulu. I’he elevation is only 13,326 feet, a 
remarkably low level considering that the sides rise to 15,000 
and 16,000 feet, while within 12 miles are peaks over 20,000 
feet in height. The high road to Leh and Yarkand from 
Kulu and Kangra goes over this pass, which is practicable for 
laden mules and ])onies. dTe pass is dangerous, and generally 
impassable between November and the end of March or 
even later, d'hrough it the monsoon rains reach the Chandra 
valley, and the Heas rises on its southern slope. 

Sujanpur Tira. —Village in the Ilannrpur 4?//.\7/of Kangra 
District, Punjab, situated in 3^50' N. and 76^ 3C K., on the 
Peas. Population (1901), 5,267. d'he place derive.^ the 
second jiart of its name from the 'Dra or ‘ palace ’ commenced 
by AbhayaChand, the Katoch king of Kangra, in i75(S. flis 
grandson Sujan CTand founded the town, and Sansar Chand, 
the great Katoch ruler, completed it and held his court here. 
The site is picturesque, with a fine parade-ground and grassy 
plain surrounded by trees ; but the [lahu'e, a highly finished 
building of regal proportions, has fallen into disrejiair since the 
Katoch family took up its residence in Lamhaokaon. 

Sultanpur Village.— Village in the Kulu subdivision and 
head-quarters of the Kulu Za/isi/, Kangra Distrii't, Punjab, 
situated in 31^58'N. and 77^io'hh, at the junction of the 
Peas and Sarvari and below the Phubhu pass, at an elevation 
of 4,092 feet. Population (1901), 1,609. founded in 

the seventeenth century by the Kulu Raja, Jagat Singh. 'The 
pku'e is an important dq)6t for the trade between the Punjab 
and Leh and Central Asia. It has an out-still for the manu¬ 
facture of country .spirit, a vernacular middle school, and a 
Covernment dis]iensary, under an assistant surgeon, d'he 
village was nearly destroyed by the earthquake of April 4, 1905. 
Loiin- Hoshiarpur District.— Submontane District in the Jnllun- 
daries,con- Punjab, lying between 30*^59' and 32^5' N. and 
nndTiir' 75" 30'and 76° 38'E., with an area of 2,244 scpiare miles. Its 
nnd river eastern boundary consists of the western slopes of the Sola 
' Singhi hills, a range of the Outer Himalayan system, which 
separates it from Kangra District and Bilaspur State, and 
whose highest elevation (3,896 feet) within the District is at 
Bharwain, its summer station. Parallel with this range and 
lying north-west'by-south-east runs the northern section of 
the Siwalik range, locally known as the Katar Dhar. Between 
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these ranges is the Jaswan or Una Dun, a broad fertile valley, 
watered by the Seyhan stream, which rises in its northern 
extremity and flows south-east until it falls into the Sutlej near 
Anand[)ur. d'he latter river, breaking through the Sola Singhi 
range near ]lhabaur, flows south-east through the J-)im until at 
Kuparit cuts through theSiwaliks and thence flows west. The 
south-east corner of the District, the Jandbhari ilaka^ lies on the 
left bank of the Sutlej; but that river forms its boundary on the 
extreme south-east and south, separating it from Ambala. On 
the north the Teas also breaks through the Sola Singhi hills, 
and sweeping round the northern end of the Siwaliks flows 
thence almost due south, dividing the District from Kangra (jn 
the north and (lurdaspur on the west. Hoshiarpur thus con¬ 
sists of a long, irregular oval, the Siwaliks forming its axi> and 
ilividing it into two unecpial ])arts, of which the western is the 
Lirger. 'This part is a rich welhwooded submontane tract, which 
slopes south-westwards from the Siwaliks towards the borders 
of the Ka{)urthala State and Jullundur District. It is watered 
by f)nly two perennial streams of any size : namely, the western 
or Black Bein, Nshich rises in the swamps near Dasuva and 
Hows into Kaj)urthala ; and the eastern or White Bein. which 
rises near (larhshankar, and, after a short winding course 
througli the iahs'il of that name, turns sharply to the north and 
meanders along the Jullundur border. 'I'he princ'ipal feature 
of this submontane tract is the or seasonal torrents, 

which, rising in the Siwaliks, sjwead like a network over the 
plain. At an earlier jieriod the silt washed down from the 
Siwaliks must have formed the alluvial plain to their west and 
cau.sed its fertility, but owing to the deforestation of those hills 
the ihos have for a ('onsideral)le time been destroying it. Dry 
in the rainless months, they become raging torrents after heavy 
rain; and, passing through the .sandy belt which lies below the 
western slope of the hills, they enter the })lain, at first in fairly 
well-defined channels, but finally .spreading over its .surface and 
burying the cultivation under inlertile .sand. At a special 
irujuiry held in 1895-6, it was found that no less than 147 
square miles were covered by these torrent-beds, an increase 
of 72 since 1852. I'he l^injab Daml Preservation {Chos) Act 
(Act II of 1900) has been extended to the Siwaliks, in order 
to enable the Local Government to limit the rights of grazing 
and wood-cutting as a preliminary step towards their reaflbres- 
tation, which, it is ho|)ed, will remedy the damage now being 
caused by the hill torrents. 

Geologically the District falls into two subdivisions : a south- Geology. 
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western, composed of alluvium ; and a north-eastern, com¬ 
prising the Siwalik and sub-Himalayan ranges running north¬ 
west from the Sutlej. These ranges are formed of the sand¬ 
stones and conglomerates of the ujtper Siwalik series, which 
is of Up{)er 4 ertiary (pliocene) age h 

'Rhe southern portion of the District hardly differs botani- 
cally from the general character of the Central I’linjab, though 
the mango and other sub tropical trees thrive particularly well 
in culti\ation. The submontane part has a true Siwalik flora, 
and in one valley in the extreme north of the District the sal 
{Shorea roinista) finds its northern limit. I’he bcr {/izyphus 
Jujuha) is plentiful. 

ild animals include leopards (in the hills), hyenas, wolves, 
antelope, deer, <Sjc. 1 ^'eathered game is fairly plentiful. 

Owing to the proximity of the hills, the heat in the plains is 
never excessive, while JJharwain, the summer station of the 
District, enjoys a mild hot season. 'Rhe chief cause of mor¬ 
tality is fever. Plague entered the District from jullundur in 
1S97 ; and, in sjiite of considerable opposition culminating in 
a serious riot nt (iarhshankar, vigorous measures were for three 
years taken to stamp out the di.sease, and to some exttmt 
successfully. 

d’he annual rainfall varies from 31 inches at Garhshankar 
to 3.^ at Rloshiarjiur ; of the rainfall at the latter place 2(S iiK'hes 
fall in the .‘^•ummer months, and 6 in the winter, d'he greatest 
fall recorded of late years was 79 inches at Cna in 18S1-2, and 
the least 13 inches at Dasuya in 1901-2. 

Tradition associates several j)laces, notably Dasuv.v, with 
the Pandavas of the Mahabharata, but archaeologic'al rtanains 
are few and unim])ortant. Prior to the Muhammadan invasions, 
the modern District undoubtedly forn^ed part of the KatO('h 
kingdom of Trigartta or Jullundur; and when at an unknown 
date that kingdom l)roke up into numerous petty })rincipalities, 
the Jaswan Rajas, a branch of the Kato('h dynasty, established 
themselves in the Jaswan Dun. The plains jwobably came 
permanently under Muhammadan rule on the fall of Jullundur 
in 1088, but the hills remained under Hindu chieftains. In 
1399 Tmulr ravaged the Jaswan Dun on his way to capture 
Kangra fort. At this period the Khokhars appear to have 
been the dominant tribe in the District; and in 1421 Jasrath, 
their chief, revolted again.st the weak Saiyid dynasty, but in 
1428 he was defeated near Kangra. After that event several 

^ Mecllicott, ‘On the Snh-Himalayan Ranges hetvvecn the Oanges aiifl 
Ravi,’ Memoirs^ Geological Survey of India, vol. iii, ])t. ii. 
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Pathan military colonies were founded in the plain along the 
base of the Siwaliks, and Bajwara became the head-quarters. 
'J'he fort of Malot, founded in the reign of Sultan Pahlol by 
a ]\ithan grantee of the surrounding country, was Daulat 
Khan’s str(;nghold. It jjlayed an important part in Babar’s 
invasion, and after its surrender Haljar crf)ssed the Siwaliks 
into the Jaswan Dun and marched on Ru[)ar. Under Sher 
Shrdi, the governor of Malot ruled all the hills as kir as Kangra 
and Jammu, and organized some kind of revenue system, 
i^y this time the Dadwals, another Kaloch family, had estab¬ 
lished tlu‘mselv(is at Datarjnir in the Siwaliks. On Akhar’s 
accession, the District became the centre of Sikandar Siiri’s 
resistanc e to the Mughal domination, but he was soon reduced, 
and in i 5(/) the jaswans were dis})osed of without actual fighting. 
After this the Disiric't settled down under the Mughal rule and 
w'as inc luded in d'odar Mai's great rexenue survey. 

The Rajas of jaswan and Datarpur retained jiossessioT'i of 
their fiefs until 175c, when the rising Sikh adventurers, who 
had alreaclx established themselves in the lowlands, ccimmenccal 
a series of encroac hments upon the hill trac ts. ’J'he Jaswan 
Raja early lost a portion of his dominions; and when Ranjit 
Singh c’oncentrated the whole Sikh power under his own 
government, both the petty Katoc'h c hiefs were conqielled to 
acknowledge the* supremacy’ of laihore. At last, in 1815, the 
ruler of Jaswan was forced by Kanjit Singh to resign his terri¬ 
tories in e\c range for an estate held on feudal tenure {jJAr) ; 
and three years later his neighbour of Datarpur met with similar 
treatment. Meanwhile, the lowland portion of the District 
had passed completely into the hands of the Sikh chieftains, 
w ho ultimately fell before the absorbing power of Ranjit Singh ; 
and i)y the close of 1S18 the whole country from the Sutlej tc) 
the Beas had come under the govc’nment of laihore. A small 
})ortion of the District was administered by deputies of the 
Sikh governors at Jullundur; but in the hills and the Jaswan 
Dun, Ranjit Singh assigned most of his conc]uests to feudal 
rulers {Jilg/rddrs), among whom wxre the dejiosed Rajas of 
Datarpur and Jaswain, the Sodhis of Anandpur, and the Sikh 
I'relate Bedi Bikrama Singh, w hose head-quarters w ere fixed at 
Una. Below the SiwMik Hills, Sher Singh (afterwairds Maha¬ 
raja) held Hajiptir and Mukerian, wath a large tract of country, 
while other great tributaries received assignments elsew’here 
in the lowland region. Shaikh Sandhe Khan had charge of 
Hoshiarpur at the date of the British annexation, as deputy of 
the Jullundur governor. 
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After the close of the first Sikh War in 1846, the whole 
tongue of land l)etween the Sutlej and the Beas, together with 
the hills now constituting Kangra District, passed into the 
hands of the British Government. The deposed Rajas of 
Dalarpiir and Jaswan received cash pensions from the new 
rulers, in addition to the estates granted by Ranjit Singh ; but 
they expressed bitter disa[)pointment that they were not 
restored to their former sovereign positions. I'he whole of 
Bedi Bikrarna Singh’s grant was resumed, and a pension w'as 
offered for his maintenance, but indignantly refused ; while 
part of the Sodhi estates w’ere also taken back. Accordingly, 
the outbreak of the Multan War and the revolt of Chattar 
Singh, in 1848, found the disaffected chieftains ready for rebel* 
lion, and gave them an o{)portunity for rising against the 
Biitish power. In conjunction with the Kangra Rajas, they 
organized a revolt, wdiich, huw'ever, was soon put down without 
serious difficulty. The two Rajas and the other ringleaders 
were captured, and their estates were confiscated. Raja Jagat 
Singh of l.)atarpur lived for about thirty years at Benares on 
a pension from the British Government. Umed Singh of 
Jasw'an received a similar allowance ; Ran Singh, his grand¬ 
son, w’as permitted to reside at Jammu in recei})t of his 
pension ; and on the assumption by Queen Victoria of the 
Jm[)crial title in January, 1877, the confiscated in 1848 

was restored to 'i'ikka Raghunath Singh, great-grandson of the 
rebel Raja, and son-in-law^ of the Maharaja of Kashmir. Bedi 
Bikrarna Singh followed Chattar Singh at Gujrat, but sur¬ 
rendered at the close of the w’ar and obtained leave to reside 
at Amritsar. His son, Sujan Singh, receives a Government 
pension, and has been created an honorary magistrate. Many 
other local chieftains still retain estafes, the most notice¬ 
able being the Ranis of Manaswal and the Rais of Bhabaur. 
'J'he sacred family of the Sodhis, lineal descendants of Ram 
Das, the fourth Sikh Guru, enjoy considerable pensions. 

I'he Mutiny did not affect this District, the only disturb¬ 
ances being caused by the incursion of servants from Simla, 
w'ho spread exaggerated reports of the panic there, and the 
rapid march of a party of mutineers from Jullundur, who 
passed along the hills and escaped across the Sutlej before 
the news had reached head-quarters. 

The The population of the District at the last four enumerations 

people. 937,699,(1881) 901,381, (1891) 1,011,659, and 

(1901) 989,782, dwelling in ii towns and 2,117 villages. It 
decreased by 2‘i per cent, during the last decade, the 
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decrease being greatest in the Hoshiarpur ta/isl/ (3-6) and 
least in Garhshankar. The density of the population is high. 
The District is divided into the four tahslls of Hoshiarpur, 
Dasuya, Una, and Garhshankar, the head-quarters of each 
being at the place from which it is named. I'he chief towns 
are the municipalities of Hoshiarpur, the head-rpiarters of 
the District, I'anda-Urmar, Hariana, Garhdiwala, Una, 
Anandi’Ur, Mukkrian, Dasuva, and Miani. 

d'hc following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in igoi :— 
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Non: - The fi^^urfs for t)u* areas of tahsih arc taken from the revenue returns. The 
total Oistiirt .oca is that j^nen in the Kefort 

Hindus (603,710) comprise more than 60 per cent, of the 
total; iMiihammadans number 312,058, or 32 percent. : and 
Sikhs, 71,126, or 7 per cent. Punjabi is the language chiefiy 
s[)oken. 

The Jats or Jats (153,000) are first in point of numbers. Castes and 
comprising 15 per cent, of the total. ITeyare chiefly Hindus, 
but include 35,000 Sikhs and 26,000 Muhammadans. The 
next most numerous are the Rajjiuts (94.000), who comprise 
more than () per cent, of the population ; they are mostly 
Hindus in the hills and Muhammadans in the t>lains. The 
Giijars (78,000 ) are a pa.storal people, who are found mainly 
in the Siwaliks. 'Phe Pathans (7,000) are descendants 
of colonists planted by the Afghan invaders ; their villages 
originated in small brick fortifications, and are disposed part 
in a long line parallel to the Siwaliks, as a protection against 
invasion from the hill.s, jiart in a cluster guarding the Sri 
Gobindpur ferry on the Peas. The Mahtons (10,000) are by 
their own account Rajputs who have descended in the social 
scale owing to their practice of widow marriage. They are 
either Hindus or Sikhs. The Kanets (1,700) are said to have 
the same origin as the Mahtons, and are equally divided 
between Hindus and Sikhs. The Arains (35,000) and 
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Sainis (45,000) are industrious and careful cultivators; the 
former are entirely Muhammadan, the latter Hindu or Sikh. 
Other landowning tribes are the Awans (13,000) and Dogars 
(5,000), who are chiefly Muhammadans, and Ghirths (47,000), 
locally known as Bahtis and Chahngs, who are almost entirely 
Hindus. The Brahmans (80,000) are extensive landholders in 
the hills and also engage in trade. Of the commercial classes, 
the Khattris (21,000) are the most important. Of the menial 
tribes may be mentioned the ('hamars (leather-workers, 
121,000), Chiihras (scavengers, 19,000), Jhinwars (water- 
carriers, 24,000), Julahas (weavers, 24,000), Kumhars (])Otters, 
11,000), I.ohars (blacksmiths, 16,000), Nais (barbers, 14,000), 
Tarkhans (carpenters, 33,000), and Telis (oil-pressers, 12,000). 
About 60 per cent, of the population are dependent on 
agriculture. 

'bhe Ludhiana Mission has a station at Hosliiarpur, dating 
from 1867, and five out-stations in the District ; its staff con¬ 
sists of 20 {lersons, with Scripture-readers and catechists, and 
includes a qualified lady doctor. 'Bhe District contained 
785 native Christians in 1901. 

The SiWAMK Hills, which form the backbone of the Dis¬ 
trict, are for the most part soft sandstone, from which by detri¬ 
tion is formed a belt of light sandy loam known as the Kandi 
tract, lying immediately at tlu‘ir foot, d'his soil re([uirc‘s fre¬ 
quent, but rot too heavy, showers, and the tract is to a large 
extent overspread with shifting sand blown from the torrent 
beds. Parallel to this comes a narrow belt, in whicli the loam 
is less mixed with sand ; and this is followed by the exce[)- 
tionally fertile Sirwal belt, in which the water-level is near the 
surface, and llie loam, little mixed with sand except where 
affected by the hill torrents, is of a texture which enables it to 
draw up and retain the maximum of moisture. South-east of 
Garhshankar is a tract of clayey loam, probably an old depres¬ 
sion connected with the Bein river, while north of Dasuya, and 
so beyond the lange of the Siwalik denudation, is an area 
probably formed by the alluvion of the Beas, which is (aie of 
the most fertile in the District. The soil of the Una valley 
is for the most part a good alluvial loam, especially fertile on 
the banks of the Sutlej. 

The District is held almost entirely on the bhaiyachard 
and patfiddri tenures, zamlnddri lands covering only about 
120 square miles, d'he area for which details are available 
in the revenue records of 1903-4 is 2,235 square miles, as 
shown in the table on next page. 
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The chief crops of the spring harvest are wheat and gram, 
which occupied 452 and 225 square miles resf)ectively in 
1903-4. Barley occupied only 27 scpiare miles, d’here were 
154 acres of po})py. In the autumn harvest maize is the most 
important crop (212 scjuare miles), and forms the staple food of 
the people; pulses occupied 8r scpiare miles and rire 39. 

\’(‘ry little great or spiked millet is grown. Sugar-cane is a 
very valuable cro[), covering 38 square mile.'i. Cotton occupied 
27 stiuare miles. 

d'he c'ultivatc'd area hicrea^ed by about 3 per cent, during Tmprove- 

ihe twenty years ending 1901, its extension having been 

11-111 1 ' 1 • • r 1 ngriLul- 

niuch hindered by the destructive action of the mountain tuVal prac- 

torrents. Outside their range of influence, almost every culti- 

vable acre i> brought under the plough ; cash rent^ rise to as 

mut'h as Rs. 50 per acre, and holdings as small as iialf an acre 

are found. Mai/e is the only crop for which any ])ains are 

taken to select the best seed. Advances under the I>and 

Improvement Loans Act are little sought after; in many places 

unbricked wells, dug at a trifling ('ost, answer every purpose, 

while in (jthers the water lies too dee|) for masonry wells to be 

profitable. lA en in the Sirwfil tract, where there is a tendency 

to iniTcase the number of masonry wells, they are more often 

dug by a large number of subscribers, w’ho each own a small 

holding, m combination, than by means of loans from 

(iovernment. 

d'he cattle are mostly small and w’eak, especially in the Cattle, 
hills, and such good bullocks as are to be found are imported. 

Although Bajwara and 'bihara are mentioned in the Aifi-i- 
Afdhin as famous for their horses, the breed now found is very 
poor, dlie J)istri(’t board maintains 2 pony and 5 donkey 
stallions, d'he {)e()ple j)()ssess few sheep, (loats, which used 
to be grazed in the Siwaliks in large numbers, and caused 
much damage, have now' under the i)rovisions of the Chos Act 
been excluded from the western slopes of that range. Camels 
are kept in a few villages. A good deal of poultry is bred for 
the Simla market. 
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Irrigation. Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 91 square miles, or 
8 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this, 57 square miles, 
or 63 per cent., were irrigated from wells; 23 sc|uare miles, or 25 
per cent., from canals; and ii square miles, or 12 per cent., from 
streams. 1'here were 6,533 masonry wells and 7,511 unbricked 
wells, lever wells, and waterdifts. Except lever wells (which are 
worked by hand), these are worked by bullocks, generally with 
the Persian wheel, but occasionally with the roj)e and bucket. 
They arc found chiefly in the Sirwal tract. Canal-irrigation is 
mainly from a private canal called the Shah Nahr, an inunda¬ 
tion cut taking off from the Beas in the north-west of the District. 
It was originally constructed during the decline of the Mughal 
empire, and was reopened in 1846 by a number of local 
landholders at their own expense. Government in 1890 acejuired 
by agreement the management of the canal, subject to certain 
rights reserved to the shareholders, d'here are also some small 
cuts taking off from the Bens, which belong to private individuals 
and villages, and irrigate about 10 squarcMuiles. The irrigation 
from streams is by means of artificial watercourses, and is 
employed in some of the hilly tracts. 

Forests. The District has 27 square miles of ‘ reserved ’ and 139 of 
iinclassed forests under the Forest department, consisting of 
the forests of chll pine which cover the slopes of the Sola 
Singhi range, and 10 square miles of bamboo forest in the 
Siwalik.s. A small rakh of 3 square miles on the Outer 
Siwaliks is under the control of the Dejiuty-Commissioner. 
All the dul trees on these hills are also the property of Govern¬ 
ment. 'Vho inner slopes are sparsely clad with pine; the 
denudation of the outer slopes by the action of the hill torrents 
has already been referred to. In 1903-4 the forest revenue 
was Rs. 19,000. 

Minerals. Gold is washed in the bed of the Sfihan and other hill 
streams, but in quite insignificant (|uantities, the average 
earnings of the workers not amounting to more than 3 annas 
a day. The District contains quarries of limestone of some 
value, and kankar of an inferior ([uality is found. Saltpetre 
is extracted from saline earth in fourteen villages, the outj)ut 
being about 140 maunds a year. I'herc are .some valuable 
quarries of sandstone. 

Arts and The principal manufacture is that of cotton fabrics, which 
in 1901 employed 44,000 persons. The chief articles are 
coloured turbans and cloth of coloured stripes. The town of 
Hoshiarpur is a centre for the manufacture of ivory or bone 
and copper inlay work and of decorative furniture, but the 
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demand for inferior work in Europe and America has led to 
deterioration. Lacquered wooden ware and silver-work, with 
some ivory-carving, are, also produced, 'fhe carpenters have 
a reputation for good work, and there is a considerable manu¬ 
facture of glass bangles. Ornamented shoes are also made, 
and buskins, breeches, and coats of soft sdmbar (deer) skin. 

At Dasuya cups and glasses of coloured glass are made. The 
light ‘ paper ’ pottery is made at Tanda, and brass vessels at 
Bahadiirj)ur. 

'fradc is chiefly confined to the export of raw materials. Commerce 
including rice, gram, barley, sugar, hemp, safflower, fibres, 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, lac, and a small (juantity of wheat. 

Of these, sugar forms by far the most important item. The 
cane grows in various portions of the jilains, and sugar is 
refined in the larger towns and exported to all parts of the 
Punjab, especially to Amritsar. The principal imports are 
cotton piece-goods from Delhi and Amritsar, millets and other 
coarse grains from the south of the Sutlej, and cattle from 
Amritsar and the south. 

'fhe District contains no railways, but a line from Jullundur Roads, 
to lloshiarpur is contemplated. The road from Jullundur to 
Kangra runs across the District, and transversely to thi.s two 
lines of road, one on either side of the Siwdliks, carry the 
submontane traffic between the Beas and Sutlej. 'Phe total 
length of metalled roads is 37 miles, and of unmetalled roads 
737 miles. Of these, 21 miles of metalled and 28 miles of 
unmetalled roads are under the Public Works department, and 
the rest under the District board, 'fhe Sutlej is navigable 
below Rupar during the summer months, and the Beas during 
the same period from the point where it enters the District. 

'J'he Sutlej is crossed by six and the Beas by ten ferries, nine 
of which are managed by the District board. 

None of the famines which have visited the Punjab since Famine, 
annexation affected Hoshiarpur at all seiiously ; the rainfall 
is generally so plentiful and the soil so moist that a great part 
of the District is practically secure from drought. The area 
of crops matured in the famine year 1899-1900 amounted to 
7*6 per cent, of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided District 

by five Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 

. . , T- 11- - sions and 

one is in charge of the District treasury. For general adminis- staff. 

trative purposes the District is divided into four tahstls — 

Hoshiarpur, Garhshankar, Una, and Dasuva— each with 

a iahsllddr and a naib-iahsllddr. 

D d 
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Civil The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is re- 

crimlT sponsible for criminal justice, and civil judicial work is 

under a District Judge. Both officers are supervised by 
the Divisional Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division. 
There are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters and one at 
each outlying tahsi/. The predominant form of crime is 
burglary. 

l^and Under Sikh rule the District was unusually fortunate, in that 

adndnis ‘appointed to the administration of the dodd 

trntion. in 1802. He was able and honest, allied to local families by 
marriage, and interested in the welfare of the people. His 
assessments were light and easily paid. In 1839 he was 
succeeded by a different type of ruler, Shaikh Ghulam MuhL 
ud-din, whose oppressive administration lasted until the British 
conquest. The summary settlement of the whole dodd was 
proni])tly made on annexation by John Lawrence. The demand 
was 13^ lakhs. Except in Garhshankar, the summary settlement 
worked well. In 1846 the regular settlement of Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur began. Changes in officers and the pressure of 
other work prevented anything being done until 1851, when 
a Settlement officer was appointed to Hoshiarpur. His charge, 
however, did not correspond with the present District, as other 
officers settled the Una /a/isi/, part of Garhshankar, and the 
Mukerian tract. The result for the District as now constituted 
was an increased demand of Rs. 9,000. Many assignments of 
revenue, however, had in the meantime been resumed, and 
the assessment was really lighter than the summary demand. 
Between 1869 and 1873 a revision of the records-of-right in 
the hilly tracts was carried out. The settlement was revised 
between 1879 and 1882. The total revenue assessed was 
13J lakhs, of which Rs. 71,000 are assigned, while a water 
rate was imposed on the lands irrigated by the Shah Nahr 
Canal. Government subsequently took over the canal, and the 
shareholders became annuitants, receiving 8 annas out of every 
18 annas imposed as water rate. The canal is managed by 
the Deputy-Commissioner, and all profits are ear-marked to 
the improvement and extension of the watercourses. I'he 
average assessment on ‘dry^ land is Rs. 1-15 (maximum 
Rs. 4-4-0, and minimum 6 annas), and that on ‘ wet ’ land 
Rs. 4-8-0 (maximum Rs. 6, and minimum Rs. 3). The 
demand for 1903-4, including cesses, was 16-4 lakhs. The 
average size of a proprietary holding is i *5 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown in the table on next page, in thousands of rupees. 
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1880-1. j 

1890-1. 


1903-4. 

l.ancl revenue 

12,60 

15,84 


13,57 

>3,74 

Total revenue 

'7.»9 

* 9»93 

30,36 


The District possesses nine municipalities, Hoshiarpur, Local 
Tanda- Urmar, Hariana, Garhdiwala, Una, Anandpur, 
Mukerian, Dasuva, and Miani ; and one ‘notified area, 

Khanpiir. Outside these, local affairs are managed by the 
District board, which in 1903-4 had an income of Rs. 1,67,000. 

The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 1,49,000, education 
being the largest item. 

"J'he regular police force consists of 480 of all ranks, in- Police and 
eluding 93 municipal police. The Superintendent usually 
has three inspectors under him. The village watchmen 
number 1,765. There are 15 police stations and 4 road- 
posts. The District jail at head-quarters has accommodation 
for 106 yirisoners. 

The District stands twelfth among the twenty-eight Districts Education. 
f)f the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. 

In 1901 the yiroportion of literate persons was 4 per cent. 

(7-3 males and 0-2 females). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 4,813 in 1880-1, 9,749 in 1890-1, 9,639 in 
1900-1, and 10,772 in 1903-4. In the last year the District 
had 13 secondary and 146 primary (public) schools, and 3 ad¬ 
vanced and ;5 elementary (private) schools, with 278 girls in 
the public and 315 in the private schools. The Hoshiarpur 
municiyial high school was founded in 1848 to teach Persian 
and Hindi, and was brought under the Educational department 
in 1856. The study of Pmglish was introduced in 1859, 

Arabic and Sanskrit in 1870, at about which time it was 
made a high school. There are also three unaided Anglo- 
vernacular high schools, one vernacular high school, and eight 
middle schools. The Ludhiana Mission supports a girls' or¬ 
phanage and boarding-school, and two day-schools for Hindu 
and Muhammadan girls. The total number of pupils in public 
institutions in 1904 was about 7 per cent, of the number of 
children of school-going age. The total expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, the greater part of which 
was met from Local funds. 

The civil hospital at Hoshiarpur has accommodation for Hospitals 
33 male and 12 female in-patients. The District also contains 
fourteen outlying dispensaries. At these institutions in 1904^^^^*^'^^’ 
a total of 145,455 out-patients and 1,170 in-patients were 
D d 2 
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treated, and 9,267 operations were performed. Local funds 
contribute nearly three-fourths of the expenditure, which in 
1904 amounted to Rs. 24,000, and municipal bodies the 
remaining fourth. The Imdhian^ Mission has recently 
opened a female hospital in Hoshiarpur under a qualified 
lady doctor. 

Vaccina- The number of successful vac('inations in 1903-4 was 29,000, 
representing 29 per 1,000 of the population. 

[H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer (1904); J. A. L. Mont¬ 
gomery, Settkfnent Report (1885).] 

Hoshiarpur Tahsil. — TahslI oi Hoshiarpur District, Pun¬ 
jab, lying between 31^ 21' and 3T’ 50' N. and 75° 40' and 
76° 7' E., with an area of 508 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 264,112, compared with 273,864 in 1891. It 
contains the towns of Hoshiarpur (population, 17,549), the 
head-quarters, Garhdiwala (3,652), Hakiana (6,005), 
Khanpur (3,183); and 489 villages, including Bajwara, 
a place of some historical interest. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4-3 lakhs. The tahsil com¬ 
prises the western slopes of the Siwaliks, the poor land at 
their base, a central strip of fairly productive but sandy soil, 
and in the west a broad belt of fertile land irrigated by wells. 
It is well wooded, and the mango groves are a characteristic 
feature. Torrent-beds, dry cxce[)t after heavy rain, are met 
with e\ery few miles. 

Dasuya Tahsil. — Tahsil o{ Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, 
lying between 31° 35' and 32*^ 5' N. and 75° 30' and 75^ 59' E., 
with an area of 501 square miles. The jiopulation in 1901 
w'as 239,004, compared with 244,346 in 1891. It contains 
the towns of Dasuva (population, 6,404), the head-quarters, 
Mukerian (3,589), Miani (6,118), and Tanda-Urmar 
(10,247); and 633 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 4-6 lakhs. The tahsil is situated in 
a wide bend of the Beas, which is the boundary on the north¬ 
east and west. It comprises a stretch of fertile land on the 
south, the lowlands along the river, a tract of higher land 
below the Siwaliks, and the northern extremity of the Siwaliks 
them.selvcs. 

Una Tahsil. — Tahsil oi Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, lying 
between 30^ 59' and 31^ 52' N. and 75° 56' and 76^ 38' E., 
with an area of 717 square miles. It consists of the broad 
and stony valley of the Sohan between the inner and outer 
SiWALiK Hills, which near the Beas rises into the Jaswan Dun, 
a plateau or upland valley about 1,400 feet above sea-level. 
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The Jandbarl ialuka^ a small piece of territory on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, is also included in this tahslL The popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 225,198, compared with 229,308 in 1891. 
It contains the towns of Una (population, 4,746), the head¬ 
quarters, and Anandpur (5,028) ; and 523 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 3-2 lakhs. 

Garhshankar Tahsil. — Tahsll of Hoshiarpur District, 
Punjab, lying between 30® 59'' and 31° 31' N. and 75^ 51' 
and 76^ 31' IL, with an area of 509 square miles. The popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 261,468, compared with 264,141 in 1891, 
(jakhshankar (population, 5,803) is the head-quarters. It 
also contains 472 villages, of which Jaijon is of some 
historical interest. I'he land revenue and cesses amounted 
in 1903 4 to 4-4 lakhs. The physical features of the fahsil 
are similar to those of Hoshiarpur, except that the hills are 
steeper and torrent-beds less fre(}ucnt. The Sutlej forms the 
southern boundary. 

Anandpur.—'bowu in the Una tahsll of Hoshiarpur Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31*^ 14' N. and 76^ 31' E., on the 
left bank of the Sutlej. Po|)ulation (1901), 5,028. Founded 
by the Sikh Ciuru, Tegh Bahadur, it became a stronghold of 
the tenth Guru, Govind Singh, who was defeated here by the 
troops of Aurangzeb. It is still of religious importance as the 
head-c|uarters of the branch of the Sodhis descended from 
'Pegh Bahadurs nc[)hew, and contains many Sikh shrines and 
monuments of interest. 'Phe municipality was created in 
1867. 'Phe income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,900. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 3,000, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the ex¬ 
penditure was Rs. 2,600. It maintains a Ciovernment dis¬ 
pensary. 

Bajwara.—Ancient town in the District and tahsll of 
Hoshiarpur, I’unjab, situated in 31^ 31' N. and 75^^ 57' E., 
2 miles south-east of Hoshiarpur. Population (1901), 2,653. 
It is said to have been founded by immigrants from Ghazni, 
and was once the chief town of the District, tradition relating 
that its walls were 18 miles in circumference. It is mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbari as famous for horses. Todar Mai, 
Akbar’s minister, is said to have broken up the town into 
small divisions as a punishment for the inhabitants not receiv¬ 
ing him with proper respect. In later times it w^as held by 
Sirdar Bhup Singh, Faizullahpuria, who w^as ousted in 1801 
by Raja Sansar Chand. The latter built a fort here, which 
was taken by Ranjit Singh in 1825. Since then the towm has 
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declined and its ruins have been largely used for road-metal. 
The fort was utilized as a military prison in the earlier years of 
the British administration, but was afterwards dismantled; and 
at the present time only two ruined bastions are in existence. 
The town has an Anglo-vernacular high school. 

Bharwain. —Hill sanitarium in the Una taksi/ of Hoshi- 
arpur District, Punjab, situated in 31° 48' N. and 76° 10' E. 
Population (March, 1901), 17. It lies on the Jullundur-Dharm- 
siila road, 28 miles from Hoshiarpur town, near the borders of 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra Districts, on the summit of the Sola 
Singhi range, at an elevation of 3,896 feet above the sea. 

Dasuya Town. —Head-quarters of the iahsil of the same 
name in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 31° 49' N. 
and 75° 40' E., 25 miles north-west of Hoshiarpur town. 
Population (1901), 6,404. Dasuya is one of the numerous 
places popularly identified with the capital of the Raja \drata 
of the Mahabharata. It contains a ruined fort, mentioned 
in the Am-i-Akbari^ which was one of the strongholds of the 
Ramgarhias, and was annexed in 1817 by Ranjit Singh. The 
municipality was created in 1867. 'Fhe income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,900, and the expenditure 
Rs. 2,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,700, chiefly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,900. 
It maintains a vernacular middle school and a Government 
dispensary. 

Garhdiwala. —'Pown in the tahsil and District of Hoshi¬ 
arpur, Punjab, situated in 31° 45' N. and 75® 46' E., 17 miles 
from Hoshiarpur. Population (1901), 3,652. The chief trade 
is in sugar. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,300, 
and the expenditure Rs, 2,200. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 2,900, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,600. It maintains a Government dispensary. 

Garhshankar Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsf/of the 
same name in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 
31° 13' N. and 76° 9' E. Population (1901), 5,803. A fort 
built on the site of the present town is said to have been taken 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, and subsequently given by Muhammad 
of Ghor to the sons of Raja Man Singh of Jaipur. Its inhabi¬ 
tants are Rajputs, who expelled the Mahtons about a. d. 1175. 
It possesses a considerable trade in sugar and tobacco. The 
municipality, founded in 1882, was abolished in 1891. The 
town has a vernacular middle school and a Government 
dispensary. 
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Hariana Town. —Town in the District and tahsil of Hoshi- 
arpur, Punjab, situated in 31° 38' N. and 72° 52' E., 9 miles 
from Hoshiarpur. Population (1901), 6,005. From 1846 to 
i860 it was the head-quarters of the tahsil. Its chief trade is 
in sugar. The municipality was created in 1867. The income 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 3,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,200, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,100. It 
maintains a vernacular middle .school, and the town has 
a dispensary. 

Hoshiarpur Town. —Heaci-quarters of the District and 
tahsil of Floshiarpur, Punjab, situated in 31*^ 32' N. and 
75 ° 52^ E., at the foot of the Siwaliks, on the Jullundur- 
Dharmsala road, 25 miles from Jullundur. The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Ho.shiarpur Civil Division has his 
head-cjuarters here. I’opulation (1901), 17,549. The town 
was seized in 1809 by Ranjit Singh, and formed the head¬ 
quarters of the govern'jrs of the Jullundur Doab. It is famous 
for the production of articles of wood inlaid with ivory. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 47,500, and the expen¬ 
diture Rs. 47,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 58,600, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 44,900. 
It maintains a high .school, the management of which was taken 
over by the Educational de{>artment in 1904. There are two 
other unaided high schools in the town, which also possesses 
a civil hospital; and the Ludhiana Mission maintains a female 
hospital. 

Jaijon.- -Ancient town in the Garhshankar tahsil of 
Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 31® 21' N. and 76° 
13' E., on the outer edge of the Siwaliks, 10 miles north of 
Garhshankar. I’opulation (1901), 2,705. Though now of small 
importance, it was in early days the seat of the Jaswal Rajas. 
Raja Ram Singh first took up his residence here ; and the fort 
which commanded the pa.ss in the hills is said to have been 
constructed in 1701, and to have been taken by Ranjit Singh 
in 1815. It was dismantled at annexation by the British 
Government. The ruins of the palaces of the Jaswal Rajas are 
still visible above the towm. The place was till lately an 
emporium of trade, second only to Hoshiarpur ; and even now 
a good deal of cloth, both country and English, passes through 
towards the hills, wfliile the produce of the hills, such as rice, 
turmeric, &c., pas.ses down to the plains. 

Malot.—Ancient fortress, now in ruins, in the District and 
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tahsil of Hoshiarpur, Punjab, situated in 31° 50' N. and 
76° E. It was founded by a Pathan general in the reign of 
Bahlol Lodi (1451-89), and became under Sher Shah the 
capital of the tracts which now form Hoshiarpur and Kangra 
Districts. In 1526 it was surrendered to Babar by Daulat 
Khan, ruler of the Punjab, and in later times it fell into the 
hands of the hill Rajputs. 

Miani,—Town in the Dasuya tahsil of Hoshiarpur District, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 43' N. and 75^ 34'' E., on the Beas. 
Population (1901), 6,1 18. It is of no commercial importance. 
The municipality was created in 1874. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 1,700, and the ex¬ 
penditure Rs. 1,600. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 1,800, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,300. 
It maintains a Government dispensary. 

Mukerian.—Town in the Dasuya tahsJl Hoshiarpur Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31'’ 57' N. and 75^' 38' E. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 3,589. It was a stronghold of Sardar Jai Singh 
Kanhaya, whose power was paramount in the Punjab about 
1774-84; and Ranjit Singh’s reputed son, Sher Smgh, who 
afterwards became Maharaja, was born here. The town has 
no trade of any importance. The municipality was created 
in 1867. llic income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 3,100. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 3,200, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 2,900. It maintains a vernacular middle school and 
a Government dispensary. 

Sola Singhi (or (ihintpurni).—Mountain range in Hoshi¬ 
arpur District, Punjab, forming the eastern boundary of the 
Jaswan Dun. It commences at a point close to Talwara, on 
the Beas river, and runs in a south-eastward direction between 
the Districts of Hoshiarpur and Kangra. I’he range as it 
f)asses southwards increases steadily both in width and eleva¬ 
tion, until it reaches its highest point at the small hill station 
of Bharwain, 28 miles from Hoshiarpur town on the Dharmsala 
road and 3,896 feet above the sea. At this point the ridge is 
14 miles acro.ss. Thence it continues till it crosses the valley 
of the Sutlej, its northern slope sinking gradually into the Beas 
basin, wdiile the southern escarpment consists in places of an 
abrupt cliff about 300 feet in height. The space between its 
central line and the level portion of the Jaswan Dun is occu¬ 
pied by a broad table-land, thickly clothed with forest, and 
intersected by precipitous ravines, which divide the surface 
into natural blocks. Another range of hills in Hoshiarpur 
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District, which continues the line of the Sola Singhi and 
finally crosses the Sutlej into Eilaspur, terminates in the hill 
of Naina Devi, with its famous temple. 

Tanda-Urmar. —I'he two towns of danda and Urmar are 
situated within a mile of one another in the Dasuya tahsil of 
Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, in 31*^ 40' N. and 75*^ 38' E., and 
form with their suburbs a single municipality. Their joint 
population was, in 1901, 10,247. d'he suburbs contain a 
shrine of the saint, Sakhi Sarwar. 'I'hey form an e^itrepot for 
country produce and cotton goods, and g()od pottery is made. 

'I'he municipality was created in 1867. 'fhe income and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 5,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,800, chiefly 
dt'rived from octroi ; and the e\j)enditure was Rs. 5,400. It 
maintains an Anglo vernacular middle school and a Govern¬ 
ment dis[)cnsary. 

Una Town. —I-lead-quartersof the tahs'il the same name 
in Hoshiarpur District Punjab, situated in 31^ 28' N. and 
76^ 17' K., in the jaswan Dun. Population (1901*), 4,746. 

It is important as the seat of a branch of the Bedi clan 
descended from Kala 1 )hari, a descendant of Nanak, the first 
Sikh Gurii, but has no commercial importance. The muni- 
ci[)ality was created in 1867. 'Phe income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,700 and the expenditure 
Rs. 2,600. In 1902-3 the income was Rs. 3,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,900. 

It maintains a vernacular middle school and a Government 
dis{)ensary. 

Jullundur District (/<//<;WZ/i/r).—District in the Jullundur poun- 

Division, Punjab, Iving between 30° 36' and 31^^ 37' N. and 

o / 1 A T • . r M tipuration, 

75 5 and 76'" 16 h., with an area of 1,431 square miles, and hill 
It occu[)ies the southern part of the (called the Bist ^^^1 ^ivcr 

JuLi.UNDUK DoAii), or couiUry between the Beas and Sutlej. 

'I'he latter river forms its southern border, separating it from 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore, and in shape the District is an 
irregular triangle with its base on that river. 'I'he State of 
Kajiurthala separates it on the west from the Beas and its con¬ 
fluence with the Sutlej. Along its north-east border lies the 
District of Hoshiarpur; and in the centre of this portion, 
between the Jullundur and Nawashahr tahstls^ is a detached 
tract of Ka[)urthala territory w'hich forms the Phagwara taksii 
of that State. The valley of the Sutlej is marked by a high, 
well-defined bank. North of this lies a plateau whose highest 
point, at Rahon near the eastern corner of the District, is 
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1,012 feet above sea-level. Thence it slopes gradually west¬ 
wards towards the Beas. No hill or rock breaks the level of 
this plateau, which lies entirely within the zone of rich culti¬ 
vable soil that skirts the foot of the Himalayas, and was 
regarded by the Sikhs as the garden of the Punjab. At places 
a few acres are covered with sand ; but, except in these rare 
spots, one vast sheet of luxuriant and diverse vegetation 
spreads over the plain from end to end. South of the high 
bank of the Sutlej lies the Bet or khadar^ a strip of alluvial 
soil annually fertilized by deposits of silt from that river, 
although the opening of the Sirhind Canal has greatly reduced 
its flow, and it now runs almost dry for eight months in the 
year. The only important stream is the East or White Bcin, 
which, rising east of Rahon and running along the Hoshiarpur 
border, traverses the IMiagwara tahsil^ and thence meanders 
westwards across the District till it falls into the Sutlej near 
its junction with the Beas. In its earlier course it receives 
several torrents from the Siwalik Hills in Hoshiarpur. 'fhesc 
bring down deposits of sand, which are doing considerable 
damage to the cultivated lands on its eastern bank. 

The District is situated entirely in the alluvium, and con¬ 
tains nothing of geological interest. Cultivation has advanced 
to such a point that there is little in the way of natural 
vegetation beyond the weeds that come up with the croj)s 
throughout North-w'est India. Trees are almost ahvays 
planted ; and, owing to the proximity of the Himalayas, several 
kinds succeed very well, among them the mango and ber 
{Zizyphus Jujuba). The river banks are in places fringed with 
a dense growth of high grasses, as in Ferozepore and adjoin¬ 
ing Districts. 

Wolves are seen but very rarely, anci tow^ards Kapurthala 
antelope, nilgai^ and hares are found. Field-rats abound, and 
do no small amount of damage to the crops. 

The climate is, for the plains, temperate ; in the hot season, 
with the exception of June and July, the heat is not excessive; 
in the cold season frosts are light, and confined to January and 
February. I’he average mean temperature of January is 56®, 
and of June 93°. The mortality varies very much with the 
rainfall, owing to the prevalence of malaria in rainy years. 
Plague made its first appearance in the Punjab in the village 
of Khatkar Kalan of this District in 1897. 

Owing to the nearne.ss of the hilhs, the rainfall is fairly con¬ 
stant. The average varies from 24 inches at Phillaur to 27 at 
Jullundur, 22 inches falling in the summer months and only 5 
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in the winter. During the ten years ending 1903 the heaviest 
fall was 60 inches at Nawashahr in 1900-1, and the lightest 
II inches, in 1899-1900, at Jullundur. There were disastrous 
floods in 1875 and 1878, owing to the railway embankment 
giving insufficient passage to the floods caused by the unusually 
heavy rains. 

Early legends attribute the name of the dodb to the Daitya History 
king Jalandhara, who was overwhelmed by Siva under a pile 
of mountains. His mouth, the legend says, was at Jawala io|;y. 
Mukhi, his feet at Multan, where in ancient times the 15 eas 
and Sutlej met, and his back under the upper part of the 
Jullundur Doab, including the present District. 'I'he earliest 
mention of Jullundur occurs in the accounts oi the Buddhist 
council held at Kuvana, near that city, early in the (diristian 
era, under the auspices of Kanishka. ^^’hen visited in the 
seventh century by Hiuen Tsiang, it was the capital of the 
Raj|)ut kingdom of 'JYigartta, which also included the modern 
Districts of Hoshiarpur and Kilngra and the States of Chamba, 

Mandi, and Suket, 'bowards the end of the ninth century the 
Rdjatarangi^ii records the defeat of Prithwi Chandra, Raja of 
Trigartta, by Sankara Chandra of Kashmir. I'he town was 
taken by Ibrahim Shah Chori about 1088 ; and from that time 
the country appears to have remained under Muhammadan 
rule, the Jullundur Dofib being generally attached to the 
Lahore province. During the Saiyid dynasty (i 414-51), how¬ 
ever, the authiirity of Delhi was but weakly maintained ; and 
the dodb became the scene of numerous insurrectionary move¬ 
ments, and especially of the long campaign of the Khokhar 
chief Jasrath against the ruling power. Near Jullundur the 
Mughal forces concentrated in 1555, when Humayun returned 
to do battle for his kingdom, and the neighbourhood was the 
scene of Bairam’s defeat by the imperial forces in 1560. Adina 
Beg, the last and most famous of the governors of Jullundur, 
played an imi)ortant part during the downfall of Muhammadan 
power in the Punjab, holding the balance between the Delhi 
emperor, the Sikh.s, and Ahmad Shah Durrani. Both Niir- 
mahal and Kartarpur were sacked by Ahmad Shah, and to 
avenge the desecration of the latter place the Sikhs burnt 
Jullundur in 1757. 

The Sikh revolt against the Mughal pow’er early found strong 
support in the District, and a number of petty chieftains rapidly 
established themselves by force of arms as independent rulers 
throughout the dodb. In 1766 the towm of Jullundur fell into 
the hands of the Faizullahpuria misly or confederacy, then led 
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by Khushhal Singh. His son and successor, Budh Singh, built 
a masonry fort in the town, while several other leaders fortified 
themselves in its suburbs. Thillaur was seized by Budh Singh, 
who made it the capital of a considerable State ; and the 
Muhammadan Rajputs of Nakodar (on whom the town had 
been conferred in jdgir during the reign of Jahangir) were 
early ousted by Sardar Tara Singh, Ghaiba, who built a fort, 
and made himself master of the surrounding territory. But 
meanwhile Ranjit Singh was consolidating his power in the 
south ; Phillaur fell into his hands in 1807, and he converted 
the sarai into a fort to command the passage of the Sutlej ; 
and in 1811 Diwan Mohkam Chand was dispatched to annex 
the Faizullahpuria dominions in the Jullundur Doab. Budh 
Singh fled across the Sutlej ; and though his troo[)s offered 
some resistance to the invader, the Maharaja successfully 
established his authority in the autumn of that year. I'hence- 
forth Jullundur was the cajiital of the Sikh possessions in the 
dodd till British annexation. Nakodar was seized in 1816, 
the petty Sardars were gradually ousted from their estates, and 
the whole country brought under the direct management of the 
Sikh governors. Here, as elsewhere, their fiscal administration 
proved very oppressive, especially under Shaikh Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-din, the last official appointed from the court of I^ahore, a 
tyrannical ruler, who exacted irregular taxes. He made over 
the tract to his son, Imam-iid-din, but neither resided regularly 
in the dodd, their charge being entrusted to lieutenants, the 
best known of whom were Sandhe Khan in Hoshiarpur and 
Karim Bakhsh in Jullundur. 

At the close of the first Sikh War the British annexed the 
whole of the Jullundur Doab, and it became the Commissioner- 
shij) of the trans-Sutlej Stales. Forlwo years the adminis¬ 
tration was directly under the Supreme Government ; but in 
1848 the (Commissioner became subordinate to the Resident at 
Lahore, and in the succeeding year, when events forced on the 
annexation of the Punjab, the administration of the dodd was 
assimilated to the general system. I'he Commissioner’s head¬ 
quarters were fixed at Jullundur, and the three Districts of 
Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, and Kangra were created. The fort at 
Phillaur was occupied as an artillery magazine, and canton- 
m.ents formed there and at Nakodar, which continued to be 
occupied till 1857 and 1854 respectively. 

In 1857 the native troops stationed at Jullundur and Phillaur 
mutinied and marched off to join the rebel forces at Delhi; 
the authorities were, however, not altogether unprepared, and 
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though the mutineers succeeded in escaping unmolested, they 
were prevented from doing serious damage. Raja Randhir 
Singh of KapOrthala rendered invaluable assistance at this time, 
both in supplying troops and, by the exercise of his personal 
influence, in helping to preserve the peace of the doiil). 

The tombs at Nakot^ar and Nur Jahan’s sarai at Nur- 
MAfiAL are the chief remains of antiquarian interest. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations The 
was: (1868) 794,418, (r88i) 789,555, {1891) 907,583, and 
(1901) 917,587, dwelling in 10 towns and 1,216 villages. It 
increased by i - i per cent, during the last decade, the increase be- 
ing greatest in the Jullundur tahsil and least in Phillaur. The 
density of population is the highest in the ITovince. The Dis¬ 
trict is divided into the four of Jullundur, Nawashahr, 

1 'hillaur, and Nakodar, the head-quarters of each being at 
the f)lace from which it is named. The chief towns are JuL- 
LCNDUK, the head-quarters of the District, and the munici- 
] alities of Kartarlur, Ala\vali>ur, Phillaur, Nur.mahal, 
Rahon, Nawashahr, Ban<.a, and Nakodar. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 :— 
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Note —The figures for the arras arc takrn from the revenue returns. The 

total Distiict aira is that j^iven in the Ctnsus Report . 

Muhammadans number 421,011, or more than 45 per cent, 
of the total; Hindus, 368,051, or 40 per cent.; and Sikhs, 
or nearly 14 percent. Punjabi is spoken throughout 
the District. 

By far the most numerous caste are the Jats or Jats, who Castes and 
number 185,000, or 20 per cent, of the total, and own half the 
villages. About 185 clans are enumerated in the District. Some 
of these claim a Rajput origin ; others have no traditions of 
being anything but Jats. Taken as a whole, they are an honest, 
industrious, sturdy, and vigorous folk, addicted to no form 
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of serious crime, except female infanticide. The Muham¬ 
madan Jats are inferior to the Hindu and Sikh. The Arains 
(143,000) come next, comprising one-seventh of the total. 
They are entirely Muhammadans, and are a peaceable people 
without the sturdy spirit of the Jats, but quite as efficient 
cultivators. The Rajputs (50,000) come third. More than 
four-fifths are Muhammadans, but they nearly all preserve 
Hindu customs. They formerly held a more important position 
in the District than they do now, and carefully maintain the 
traditions of their former greatness; and, despising work as 
beneath their dignity, they are very inferior as agriculturists to 
the Jats. The Khokhars are entirely Muhammadan; they 
are often considered Rajputs, but the claim is not generally 
accepted, and they do not intermarry with Rajputs, d'he 
Awans (12,000) also are all Muhammadans. They claim to 
have come from Arabia, but their observance of Hindu usages 
marks them as converts to Islam. Other agricultural tribes 
worthy of mention are Sainis (16,000), who aie clever market- 
gardeners ; Kambohs (6,000), mainly Sikhs; and Gujars 
(20,000), who are found everywhere. The Khattris (26,000) 
are the most important of the commercial tribes, the ‘Banias 
numbering only 6,000. Of menial tribes the most impor¬ 
tant are the Chamars (leather-workers, 96,000), Chuhras 
(scavengers, 41,000), Kumhars (potters, 15,000), Lohars (black¬ 
smiths, 15,000), Mochis (cobblers, 20,000), Tarkhans (carpen¬ 
ters, 32,000, many of whom are landowners), Jhinwars (water¬ 
men, 29,000), Julahas (weavers, 16,000), Nais (barbers, 15,000), 
Chhimbas and Dhobis (washermen, 12,000), and Telis (oil- 
pressers, 14,000). Brahmans number 32,000. Half the popu¬ 
lation is agricultural and one-fourth industrial. 

(-'hristian d'hc Jullundur Mission is one of th(f stations belonging to 
missions, American Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. It 
was established in 1847. *901 the District contained 276 

native Christians. 

General Cying as Jullundur does close to the Outer Himalayas, an 
agncul- absolute failure of the rains is almost unknown; and ai^art 

clitions. Irom the protection afforded by the numerous wells, the soil 

is sufficiently charged with moisture to resist anything but 
absolute drought. More than 40 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is a good alluvial loam ; patches of clay soil, amounting 
in all to 13 per cent, of the cultivated area, are found all 
over the District, while 24 per cent, is sandy soil, of which 
half is found in the Jullundur tahsil. A small proportion is 
uncultivablc, being covered by sandhills. 
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The District is held almost entirely by communities of Agricul- 
peasant proprietors, large estates covering only about 37 square 
miles. principal 

The area for which details are available from the revenue 
records of 1903-4 is 1,357 square miles, as shown below:— 


7 'ahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Jnllundur . 


337 

104 

33 

Nawashahr. 

304 

217 

146 

43 

rhill.aur 

291 

244 

III 1 

19 

Nakodar 

371 

295 

118 

25 

Total 

L 357 

1,093 

479 

110 


The chief crop of the spring harvest is wheat, which occu¬ 
pied 430 square miles in 1903-4; gram covered 177 square 
miles ; and bark'y only 16 square miles. Maize is the staple 
product of the autumn harvest, occupying 149 square miles, 
while pulses covered 121. Sugar-cane, which occupied 49 
scjuare miles, is commercially of the greatest importance to 
the cultivator, as he looks to this crop to pay the whole or the 
greater part of the revenue. But little great millet is grown 
(14 square miles), and practically no spiked millet; cotton 
covered 28 scjuare miles, and rice 3,188 acres. 

'I'he cultivated area increased by only 800 acres in the ten Improve- 
years ending 1901, and hardly any further increase can t)e 
anticipated. There has, however, been a considerable develop- lural 
ment of well-sinking, more than 8,000 wxlls having been Practice, 
constriu'ted since the settlement of 1880-5. Practically no 
cultivable land is now left untilled ; and the pressure on the 
soil, w^hieh in 1901 w'as, excluding the urban population, 718 
persons })er cultivated square mile, can only be met by emigra¬ 
tion. The District has already sent numbers of its sons to the 
Chenab Colony, to the Jamrao Canal in Sind, to Australia and 
East Africa ; and many are in civil or military em])loyment in 
other parts of India. The remittances of these emigrants add 
enormously to the natural resources of the District, and the 
greater portion of the Government revenue collected in it is 
re(juired by the post offices to enable them to cash money 
orders issued on them. Loans under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act for the construction of wells are popular and fiiith- 
fully ap])lied; in the five years ending 1904 more than 
Rs. 54,000 was advanced for this purpose. Nothing has been 
done in the way of improving the quality of the crops grown, 
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Cattle, Jullundur is not well adapted for breeding cattle, and it is 

horses, &c. estimated that for ploughing and working the wells no less 
than 10,000 bullocks per annum have to be imported. These 
are generally obtained at the Amritsar, Sirsa, and Hissar fairs, 
and from Patiala and Ferozepore. Although some places in 
the Jullundur Doab are mentioned in the Ain-i-Akharl as 
famous for a breed of horses, the ponies are not now sj)erially 
valuable. One horse and four donkey stallions arc kc})t by the 
District board. There are very few camels, and sheep and 
goats are not important, d'he country is so fully cultivated 
that little ground for grazing is left, except along the .Sutlej and 
in places near the Bein. Large numbers of cattle are driven 
from a distance to these favoured spots, and considerable 
sums are levied in grazing fees by the owners of the land. 

Irrigation. Of the total area cultivated in 1003 4, 479 square miles, or 
44 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 477 
square miles were irrigated from wtTs, and 1,455 ^^cres from 
streams and tanks. In addition, 56 square miles, or 5 ])er 
cent., were subject to inundation from the Sutlej. W'ells are 
the mainstay of the l)istri('t; and there are 2«H,6o9 masonry 
wells worked by cattle, chiefly on the rope aiKl-buckct system, 
besides 464 unbri('ked wells, water lifts, and lever wells. The 
l^ersian wheel is found where the soil is sandy and water 
near the surface. 

Forests. The District contains two small plantations ‘reserved ’ under 
the For(‘st Act, consisting chiefly of sihlsham and /v/vir, and 
covering 262 acres, with a military Reserve of 8S5 acres. It is 
on the whole well wooded, almost every one of the wells which 
it contains being surrounded by a small coj)pi('e; but, as 
already noticed, waste land is very scarce. Phillaiir is the 
winter head-quarters of the Hashahr Torest division, and 
a great wood mart, to which cjuantities of timber are floated 
down the Sutlej and stored. Much also is brought for sale 
here from the Beas and the Sirhind Canal. 

Minerals. Ka 7 ikar is plentiful, the best beds being within a radit.s of 
ten miles from Jullundur town. Saltpetre is manufactured 
from saline earth. 

Alts and A great deal of cotton-weaving is carried on, the principal 

Uirer^^^' being the coarse cotton cloth which supfdies most 

of the dress of the people, and coloured stripes and checks. 
Large quantities of very coarse cotton fabrics [hhaddar) are 
exported to Shikarpur and Sukkur in Sind. Rahon had once 
a great reputation for a superior cotton longcloth, but the 
industry is almost extinct. Silk-weaving is carried on at Jullun- 
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dur, and in 1899 employed 250 looms, the estimated out-turn 
being valued at 2 lakhs, d'he gold and silver manufactures 
are flourishing, but in no way remarkable, and the out-turn is 
insuffirient for local re(]uirements. Besides ornaments, silver 
wire and gold and silver lace are made. 1 'he District has 
some rej)Utation for carpenter’s work, and chairs are made at 
Kartarpur for the wholesale trade. }^>rass vessels are manufac¬ 
tured in many parts, the output being valued at Rs. 27,000, 
of which half is exported. The thin ])otterv known as ' paj)er 
])ottery’ is made in the District, and glazed and coloured tile- 
work of unusual excellence is turned out at Jullundur by one 
man. 'I'here are tw'o flour-mills at Jullundur town, and attached 
to one of them is a small iron and brass foundry. The number 
of factory employes in 1004 was 73. 

The traffic of the District is mainly in agricultural produce. Commeice 
In ordinary years grain is imported from Ludhiana, Feroze- 
pore, and the Sikh States for exjiort to the hills; other articdes 
of import are piece-goods from Delhi, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
iron from f'erozi'jiore, Amritsar, and Karachi, brass and copper 
\essels from Jagadhri, .Amritsar, and Delhi, rice from Kangra, 
and salt from the Mayo Mines. Sugar and molasses are 
largely manufactured to suppl) the markets of Ihkaner, Lahore, 
the i’unjab, and Sind. Wheat, cotton cloth, and silk goods 
are the other principal exports. 

'I'he District is traversed by the main line of the North- 
^^’esteIn Railwa)', and branch lines are contemj)lated from 
jullundur town to Kapurthala and Hoshiarpur. It is ext'ejj- 
tionally >vell [irovided with roads, the total length of metalled 
roads being 158 miles and of uninetalled roads 337 miles. 

'I'he nu)st im[)ortant of the former are the grand trunk road, 
which traverses the Distri('t parallel with the railway, and the 
road from Jullundur to Hoshiarpur; these, with some minor 
roads, 62 miles in length in all, are under the Public Works 
department, the rest being under the District board. The 
Sutlej is navigable only in the rains; there arc twelve ferries. 

Jullundur, thanks to the excellence of its soil and the near- Famine, 
ness of the hills, is but little liable to drought. None of the 
famines that have visited the Punjab since annexation has 
affected the 1 )istrict at all seriously, and it was classed by the 
Irrigation Commission of 1903 as secure from famine. The 
area of crops matured in the famine year 1899 -1900 amounted 
to 76 per cent, of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided District 
by three or four Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
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sions and It is divided into four tahsils, each under a assisted by 

a naib-tahsildar : Jullundur comprises its northern portion, and 
Nawashahr, Phillaur, and Nakodar, which lie in that order 
from cast to west, the southern. 

Civil jus- The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is re- 
tice and sponsible for criminal justice. Civil judicial work is in charge 
of a District Judge, and both these officers arc subordinate 
to the Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Jullundur Civil 
Division, which consists of the District of jullundur alone. 
There are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters and one at each 
outlying iahsll. d'here arc also a C^antonment Magistrate at 
Jullundur and eight honorary magistrates, d'he common forms 
of crime are burglary and theft. 

Land In the revenue system of Akbar the present District formed 

revcinie Duaba Bist ] aland bar, one of the sarkdrs of the 

adiuinis- _ , * 

iratioii. Lahore Subah. 'Fhe later Mughal cmjierors soon dropped the 
cash assessments of Raja d odar Mai as unprofitably just, and 
leased clusters of villages to the highest bidder. Under the 
Sikh confederacies even this remnant of system disajipearcal, 
and the ruler took whatever he could get. RanjU Singh 
followed the same jirinciple with a greater show of method, 
giving large grants of land in jd^t^ on service tenure, and either 
leasing the rest to farmers or entrusting the collection of the 
nn’cmic to kdrddrs^ who paid him as little as they dared. 
When in 1846 the dodb came into British possession, a 
summary settlement was made by John Lawrence, ddie 
assessment, which amounted to 13^- lakhs, worked well, and 
the total demand of the regular settlement (1846-51) was only 
Rs. 20,000 less. The assessment was again mainly guess-work, 
the demand of the summary settlement being varied only where 
circumstances suggested an increase ol demanded some relief. 
A revision carried out between 1880 and 1885 resulted in 
a demand of 15 lakhs. 71 iis lias been paid very easily ever 
since, and the District is prosperous and contented. The 
rates average Rs. 4-10-0 (maximum, Rs. 5-8-0; mirirnum, 
Rs. 3~i2-o) on ‘wet’ land, and Rs. 1-8-0 (maximum, 
Rs. 2-4-0; minimum, 12 annas) on ‘dry’ land. The 
demand, including ce.sses, for 1903-4 was 17-8 lakhs. 'Bhe 
average size of a proprietary holding is 1*8 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown in the table on next page, in thousands of rupees. 
Local and The District contains nine municipalities: Jullundur, 
municipal. Kaktarpur, Alawalpur, Phillaur, Nurmahal, Rahon, 
Nawashahr, Banga, and Nakodar. Outside these, local 
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affairs are managed iiythe District board, which in 1903-4 had 
an income of Rs. 1,55,000. The expenditure was Rs. 1,48,600, 
public works and education being the principal items. 
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J^and revenue 
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14,22 

14,05 

Total revenue 
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19,74 

20,42 

t 
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The regular ])olicc force consists of 453 of all ranks, I’olice 
including 56 cantonment and 78 municipal police. The 
vSuperintendent usually has three inspectors under him. The 
village watchmen number 1'herc are twelve ])olice 

stations, two road-posts, anoUvo out])OSts. "J'he fort at 

Idiillaur was made over in 1891 to the Police Training School 
atid ('entral bureau of the Oiniinal Identification department. 

'Phe I )istri('t jail at head-quarters contains accommodation for 
318 prisoners. 'Phe chief industries ('arried on in the jail are 
the manufacture of paper and lithographic printing. 

d'he District stands nineteenth among the twenty-eight Keiuermon. 
Distrids of the Province in resj)ect of the literacy of us 
population. In igoi the proportion of literate persons was 
3*6 per cent. (6-4 males and 0-3 females). 'Phe number of 
])upils under instruction was 7,624 in 1880 i, 15,102 in 1890-1, 
i3,i()r in i()Oo-i, and 13,874 in 1903 4. 'Phe District ])Os- 
sessed in 1903-4 a training school, 6 Anglo-vernacular high 
schools, 4 Anglo-vernacular and 7 vernacular middle schools, 
and 3 Tnglish and 124 vernacular primary schools for bovs, 
and 23 vernacular primary schools for girls. In addition, there 
were 7 advanced and 262 elementary (private) schools. 'Phe 
number of girls in the public schools was 699, and in the private 
schools 941. 'Phe most important schools are in Jullundur 
town. 'Phe total exj)cndilure on education in 1903-4 was 
i-i lakhs, the greater part of which was met by Local and 
Provincial funds. 

Resides the Jullundur civil hospital, the District lias ten IP^s] u 
outlying dispensaries. At these institutions 154,504 out- 
patients and 4,247 in-patients were treated in 1904, and 
12,883 0})erations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 20,000, contributed in nearly e(|ual shares by District and 
mui^pal funds. 'Phere is a leper asylum at Dakhni. 

'Phe number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was Vaccinn- 
21,801, representing 24 per 1,000 of the population. Vacci- 
nation is compulsory in the town of Jullundur. 

[H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer (in press) ; W. E. Purser, 
Settlemetit Report (1892).] 
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Jullundur Tahsil {Jalandhar). — Northern tahsll of 
Jullundur District, Punjab, lying between 31° 12'and 31^^ 37' N. 
and 75° 26' and 75^' 49' E., with an area of 391 stjuare miles. 
The j)opiilation in 1901 was 305,976, compared with 295,301 
in 1891. d'he head-quarters are at the town of Julluni^ur 
(poj)ulation, 67,735); contains the towns of 

Kartarpur (10,840) and Alawalpur (4,423), with 409 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 4-8 lakhs. The greater part of the tahsil consists of an 
upland plateau, with a light soil and frequent sand-hillocks, 
but along the north-eastern border is a belt of extremely fertile 
land averaging ab(3Ut 6 miles in width. 

Nawashahr Tahsil. —k^astern Ar/o//of jullundur District, 
Punjab, lying on the north bank of the Sutlej, bctw(,:en 
30° 58' and 31^ 17' N. and 75^ 47' and 76® t 6' E., with an 
area of 304sc|uare miles. The })opulation in 1901 was 196,339, 
compared with 205,625 in i8()i. The head-cjuarters are at the 
town of Nawashahr (population, 5,641) ; and it also contains 
the towns of Rahon (8,651) and P>an(;a (4,697), with 274 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903- 4 to 
4*4 lakhs. The Sutlej forms the southern boundary of the tahsil, 
and the low-lying tract along the river has an average breadth 
of 4 miles. The upland plateau above the old high bank is an 
almost unbroken plain with a stiff loam soil. 

Phillaiir Tahsil. — Tahsil of Jullundur District, I^unjab, 
lying on the north bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 57' and 
31° 13' N. and 75^ 31' and 75*^ 58^ E., with an area of 291 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 192,860, comj)ared 
with 189,578 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town of 
Phillaur (population, 6,986); and it also contains the towns 
of Nurmahal (8,706) and Jandiala (^,620), with 222 villages. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4*2 lakhs. 
The Sutlej forms the southern boundary of the tahsil, and 
along the right bank is a narrow strip of low-lying alluvial land 
about miles in width. The uplands which form the greater 
part of the tahsil are an unbroken plain with a loam soil. 

Nakodar Tahsil. —Western tahsil of Jullundur District, 
Punjab, lying on the north bank of the Sutlej, between 
30"^ 56' and 31'' 15' N. and 75° 5' and 75° 37' E., with an area 
of 371 square miles. The population in 1901 was 222,412, 
compared with 217,079 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the 
town of Nakodar (population, 9,958), and it also contains 
311 villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to 4*3 lakhs. The Sutlej forms the southern boundary 
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of tlie fa/m/. The alluvial lowlands along the right bank 
average 7 miles in breadth. The soil of the uplands above 
the old bank of the river is a light loam, and low sand ridges 
are not uncommon. d"he Eastern Eein pass(;s through the fa/tstl. 

Alawalpur. —d'own in the and District of Jullundur, 

Punjab, situated in 31^ 26' N. and 75'" 40' IT The chief trade 
is in siisl and i^al^run cloth, and in agricultural produce. 
lation (1901), 4,-423. d'he munic ipality was created in 1867. d'he 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,300, 
and tlie expc'nditiire Rs. 2,400. In 1903-4 the income was 
Ivs. 2,100, chicdly from octroi; and tlie expenditure was Rs. 2,200. 
The nuinicij)ality maintains a vernacular middle s(‘ho(d. 

Banga.—'Town in the Nawashahr faJisiI of Jullundur 
District, ihmjab, situated in 31^ 1\. and o' I'i. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 4,697. d'he princij)al trade is in sugar, manu¬ 
factures of brass-ware, and carpenter’s work. J'he municipality 
was crc‘atc‘d in 1867. d'lu* inc'ome during the ten year.^ ending 
i(;o2-3 averaged Rs. 5,900, and the expenditure Rs. 5,700. 
In 1(^03 4 the inc ome was Rs. 8,000, chiefly from octroi ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 7,200. I'he town possesses a 
\-ernacular middle school maintained by the rnunic'ijiality, and 
a (ioN’crnment dispensary. 

Jandiala.— 'Pown in the Phillai^|jH||||H^^h|||^ndur I )istrict, 
Punjab, situated in 3T 34' Population 

(1901), 6,620. It ceased to be a mun^^Jahty in 1872. 

Jullundur Town { /a/and/iar). —Head-quarters of the Divi¬ 
sion and Distric t of Jullundur, I’unjab, situated in 3R 20' N. 
and 75^ 35' IT, on the North-Western Railway and grand trunk 
road. It is distant by rail from Calcutta 1,180 miles, from 
Bombay 1,247 u^iR's, and from KanR'hi 916 miles. Popula- 
ticui (1901), including cantonments, 67,735, of whom 24,715 
were Hindus, 40,081 Muhammadans, 901 Sikhs, and 1,543 
Christians. Jullundur was, when visited by Hiuen Tsiang, a 
large city, 2 miles in circuit, the ca})ital of a Raj[)ut kingdom. 
It was taken by Ibrahim .Shah of Chor about 1088. Under 
the Mughals Jullundur was the capital of a sar/,\h '; it was burnt 
by the Sikhs in 1757, and captured by the Fai/ullahpuria 
confederac:y in 1766. Ranjit Singh annexed it in iSii, and 
in 1846 Jullundur became the head-ejuarters of the territory 
ac(|uired by the British after the first Sikh War. The town 
is surrounded by several suburbs known as /nisf/s, the 
most important of which are Basti Danishmandan (popula¬ 
tion, 2,770) and Basti Shaikh Darwesh (7,109), founded by 
An.sari Shaikhs from Kaniguram in the seventeenth century. 
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I'he town contains two flour-mills, to one of which is attached 
a small iron and brass foundry. The number of hands 
employed in 1904 was 73. Silk is also manufactured, and 
good carpenter’s work is turned out. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 70,600, and the expenditure Rs. 68,800. 
In 1903-4 the income amounted to Rs. 84,300, chiefly from 
octroi ; and the expenditure to Rs. 86,900, the main items 
being public health (Rs. 32,300) and administration 
(Rs. 28,600). The chief educational institutions are four 
Anglo-vernacular high schools, maintained by the munici¬ 
pality, the Presbyterian Mission, and the two rival branc'hes 
of the Arya Samaj. There is also a civil hospital. 

The cantonment, established in 1846, lies 4 miles to the 
south-east of the town. I’opulation (1901), 13,280. The 
garrison consists of two batteries of field artillery, one battalion 
of British inflintry, one regiment of nati\e cavalry, and a bat¬ 
talion of native infantry, with a regimental dejiot. The inc'ome 
and expenditure from cantonment funds during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 41,000 respec¬ 
tively. 'Fhere is an aided Anglo-vernacular high sc'hoijl. 

Kartarpur. —Town in the District and tahsil of Jullundur, 
I^unjab, situated in 31° 26' N. and 75" 30' D, on the North- 
Western Railway and grand trunk road, 9 miles from Jullundur 
town, i'opulation (1901), 10,840. J^'ounded by Arjun, the 
fifth Sikh Guru, it is a jilace of great sanctity, as tlie seat of 
the line of Gurus descended from him, and as jiossessing his 
original Adi (kanth or scripture. It was burnt by Ahmad 
Shah in 1756. Kartarpur is ^a flourisliing grain mart, with 
a market outside octroi limit.s. Chairs, boxes, tabkes, and 
native flutes are made ; also cotton twill*(.v/A^). 'I'he canton¬ 
ment established here after the first Sikh War was abolished in 
1854. The municipality was created in 1867. dflic income 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 7,500, and the 
expenditure Rs. 6,900. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,300, 
mainly from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 10,600. 'Phe 
town has an Anglo-vernacular middle school, maintained by 
the municipality, and a Government dispen.sary. 

Nakodar Town.— Head-quarters of the tahsil oi the same 
name, Jullundur District, Punjab, situated in 31° 8' N. and 
75® 29' E. Population (1901), 9,958. Taking its name from 
the Nikudari wa'ng or legion of the Mughals, it became a 
stronghold of the Sikh chief, "Para Singh, Ghaiba, and was 
captured by Ranjlt Singh in 1815. The cantonment estab- 
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lished here after the first Sikh War was abolished in 1854. 
Nakodar contains two fine tombs dated 1612 and 1637. It 
has a considerable trade in agricultural [produce, and ?iiikka 
tubes and iron jars are manufactured, d’he municipality was 
(Teated in 1867. I’he income during the ten years ending 
1902 -3 averaged Rs. 9,100, and the expenditure Rs. 8,800. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,300, chiefly from octroi; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 10,100. The town has an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school, maintained by the municipality, and 
a Ciovernment dispensary. 

Nawashahr Town. — Head quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name, Jullundur District, l^unjab, situated in 31^ 8^ N. 
and 76^ 7' K. I’opulation (1901), 5,641. A stronghold of 
the Sikh chief, Tara Singh, (lhaiba, it was annexed after his 
death by Ranjit Singh. It is of no comnuTcial importance. 
'J'he municipality was created in 1867. 'fhe income during the 
ten years ending 1902- 3 averaged Rs. 4,600, and the expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 4,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,800, chiefly 
from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs, 5,300. d'he munici¬ 
pality maintains an Anglo-vernacular middle school. 

Nurmahal. —Town in the Phillaur iahs)l of Jullundur 
District, l^unjab, situated in 31° W N. and 75^ 36' Id Popula¬ 
tion {1901), 8,706. It lay on the old imperial road from Delhi 
to Lahore and was refounded by Nur Jahan, wife of Jahangir. 
A large sarai was liuilt by her orders, the west gateway of 
whic h is still in good preservation. The town has some manu¬ 
facture oi run cloth. I'he municipality was created in 1867. 
'Phe income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,300. In 1903 -4 the income was 
Rs. 6,100, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 5,900. The town possesses a vernacular middle school, 
maintained by the manici[)ality, and a (lovernment dispensary. 

Phillaur Town. — Head-ciuarters of the tahs'il of the same 
name, Jullundur District, Punjal), situated in 31^ i' N. and 
75^ 48" K., on the north bank of the Sutlej, on the North- 
Western Railway and grand trunk road. Population (1901), 
6,986. The town was founded by Shah Jahan, who built a 
royal sarai here, converted by Ranjit Singh into a fort in con- 
secjLience of the British occupation of lAidhiana. A canton¬ 
ment was established here after the first Sikh War, but the 
native troops mutinied in 1857 and it was not reoccupied. 
The fort was made over in 1891 to the Police department, and 
is now occupied by the Police Training School and the central 
bureau of the Criminal Identification department. The chief 
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commercial im})ortance of the place is as a timber market. Its 
onl\' manuflictiire is that of cotton cloth. The Sutlej is crossed 
here by a railway bridge 5, r93 feet long, completed in 1870. 
ddicre is no foot-bridge, but ferry trains arc run at fre(|uent 
intervals, d'he municipality was created in 1867. ddie incom(; 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 aviTaged 
Rs. 9,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 11,000, chiefly from 
octroi ; and the ex|)enditiire was Rs. ii.ooo. dlu' town has an 
Anglo-vernacular middle school, maintained by the munici¬ 
pality, and a Government dispensary. 

Rahon.—d'own in the Nawashahr tahsll of jullundur Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31^ 4' N. and 76" 8' E. Population 
(i()oi), 8,651. It is said to have been foundc'd before the 
('hristian era by one Raja Raghab, who gave it the name of 
Raghiipur, which is still used by Hindu scholars. It was 
captured by the Ghorewaha Raj[)Uts in the time of Muhammad 
of Ghor, whose leader renamed it Rahon after a lady eallc'd 
Raho. It is still considered unlucky to use the name Rahon 
before breakfast ; till then it is called Zanfina Shahr or ‘ woman 
town.’ It was seized by the Sikh chief Tarn Singh, Giiaiba, in 
1759, and annexed on his death by Ranjit Singh. 'The chief 
maniifactiires are imitation gold and silver braid and cotton 
cloth, and there is a considerable trade in sugar. The muni¬ 
cipality w'as created in 1867. 'Phe income and ex[)enditure 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 11,200. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 10,500, chiefly from octroi ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 10,700. 'Phe town possesses an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school, maintained by the municipality, 
and a Gcnernment dis[)en.sary. 

Ludhiana District—District in the Jullundur Division of 
the Punjab, lying between 30^ 34' and 3? i' N. and 75^ 22'and 
76^ 24' E., with an area of 1,455 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the Sutlej, which .separates it from the; Distric t 
of Jullundur; on the east by Andjala District and the Patiala 
State : on the south by the territories of the chiefs of Patiala, 
Nabha, and Maler Kotla ; and on the west by the District of 
PTrozepore. In the south several of its outlying villages are 
.scattered among the States of Patiala, Jlnd, Nabha, and Maler 
Kotla; while, on the other hand, in the' east two or three 
groups of Patiala villages lie wdthin its territory. It is divided 
into two portions by the high bank wEich marks the ancient 
bed of the Sutlej. At its foot lies a half-deserted watercourse, 
called the Budha nullah, still full in all but the driest seasons, 
and once the main channel of the Sutlej. The principal 
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stream of that river now runs farther north, leaving a broad 
alluvia] stri]), 2 to 6 miles in width, between its ancient and its 
modern beds. 4 'his strip, known as the itet, forms the wider 
c hannel of the river, and is partly inundated after heavy rain. 

]t is intersec'ted in every direction by mincjr watercourses or 
nullahs, and, being compcjsed of recent alluvium, is for the 
most {)art very fertile, but its eastern extrcmitv has been 
injuriously affc-cted bv j)ercolation from the Sirhind (arnal. 

'The uplands to the south of the* high bank consist of a level 
])lain, sloping gently to the soutlnwest and broken only by 
some lines of sandhills which are \cry common in the Jangal, 
the south-western portion of the uplands ; this tract is traversed 
throughout by the Sirhind ( anal. 

d'iiere is nothing ol geologic-al interest in the District, which C.eology 
is situated entireh in the alluvium. It includes the extreme 

botany. 

norlh-wc'st coriu-r of the Upper Gangetic' plain, but to the 
south west it ap|)ro\iniatcs to the (k‘s<-rt region. 'Frees are 
lew, unless where planted : but the rerii {AuhieJ Icucophloca) is 
loc'ally frc‘(|uent, and the Ihkar (Araa'cJ aral’ica), uhic'h is 
perhaps not aboriginal, is plentiful. 1 'he l>cr [/Jzyphus Jujul’a) 
is common in gardens and near homesteads. 

AVolves are not unc'omnion. antelope, and ‘ra\inc Fauna 

deer’ (Indian ga/elle) are found throughout the southern part 
of the District, and hog in the rank grass near the Sutk'j and 
budha nullah. 

d'he hcxit 'll May and June is intense, but no worse than in Climato 

most iiarts of the Funiab iilains. During the monsoon the air 

^ , pcrauire. 

is damp and the climate relaxing, exc ept in the Jangal with its 
dr)' climate and pure water ; and this tract is free from the 
outbreaks of autumnal fever, which sometimes ocTur after 
heavy rains in September. The Ilet is peculiarly liable to the.se 
epidemics, and enlarged spleen and anaemia due to malarial 
poisoning are there common. 

d'he rainfall is normal for the runjab jdains, ranging from Rainfall. 
2() inchc's jier annum at Samrfiia to 22 at Jagraon. 

The early history of the Di.stric't is obscure. Sunkt, near History 
laidhiana, M achhiw ak.\, and d'ihnra arc all places of 
anticjuity, dating from the pre-Muhammadan period. I’he 
last, which lies in the north-we.st corner of the District, is 
identified by tradition with the Vairata of the Mahabharata, 
and was a place of some importance ; but the ancient site has 
long been washed away by the Sutlej. The town of Ludihana 
dates only from the Lodi period, and the principality of Rai- 
KO'i' originated in a grant of the Saiyid kings of Delhi. Under 
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Akbar the tract formed a part of the sarkdr of Sirhind, but the 
later Mughals leased the western part of the present District to 
the Rais of Raikot. Early in the eighteenth century they 
became semi-independent; and though the imperial forces 
siicc'cssfully withstood Ahmad Shah near Khanna in 1747, his 
subsequent invasions so weakened the Mughal ])ower that the 
Rais were suffered to take })ossession of Ludhiana town in 
1760. Meanwhile the Sikhs had become a political power, 
especially on the south and south-west borders of the District ; 
and after their capture of Sirhind the Samrala tahsil fell into 
the hands of Sikh leaders, while the Rais retained most of the 
J.udhiana and Jagraon tahsils. In 1798 the Rai, a minor, was 
attacked by the Sikhs under ] 5 edi Sahib Singh of L"na, who 
invested Ludhiana, but raised the siege when the Rai called in 
Deorge Thomas. Finally, in 1806, Ranjit Singh crossed the 
Sutlej on his first expedition against the cis-Sutlej chiefs, and 
stripped the Rais of their possessions, leaving a (ouple of 
villages for the maintenance of two widows, who were the 
only remaining ref)resentatives of the ruling family. 

In 1809, after RanjU Singh’s third invasion, a treaty was 
concluded between him and the Rritish Clo\ernment, by which 
his further conquests were stoj)pcd, although he w^as allowed to 
retain all territories acquired in his first tw(.) expeditions. At 
the same time, all the Cis-Sui'uu Siatks that had not been 
absorbed w^ere taken under British protection. In the same 
year (1809) a cantonment for British trooj)s >vas pla('ed at 
Ludhiana. comj)cnsation being made to the Raja of Jind, in 
whose possession it then w'as. In 1835, on the failure of the 
direct line of the Jind family, a tract of country round Ludhiana 
came into British possession by lapse, ruid this formed the 
nu('leus of the present District. 

On the outbreak of the first Sikh AVar, Ludhiana w’as left 
with a small garrison insufficient to prevent part of the canton 
ments being burnt by the chief of lAdwa or to oppose the 
passage of the Sutlej by Ranjodh Singh. Sir Harry Smith 
threw some 4,000 men into the place, after losing nearly all his 
baggage at the action of Baddow'al. This reverse was, how'- 
ever, retrieved by the battle fought at Auwal, close to the 
Sutlej, in which Ranjodh Singh w'as driven across the river, 
and the upper Sutlej cleared of the enemy. 

On the conclusion of the first Sikh War in 1846, the District 
assumed very nearly its present limits, by the addition of terri¬ 
tory annexed from the Lahore government and its adherents 
south of the Sutlej. Since the British occupation, the town of 
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Ludhiana has grown in wealth and population, but its history 
has been marked by few noticeable events. The canton¬ 
ment was abandoned in 1854. During the Mutiny in 1857 
an unsuccessful attempt was made by the Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Ricketts, with a small force, to stoj) the rebellious 
sepoys from Jullundur on their way to Delhi; but, with the 
assistaiK'e rendered by the chiefs of NTibha and Mfiler Kotla, 
he was able to prevent an outbreak in the turbulent and dis- 
affe('ted town of Ludhiana. In the villages the Muhammadan 
Cujars were the only people to show signs of disaffection, the 
Hindu and Sikh Jats remaining steadfastly lf)val. In 1872 
occurred an outbreak of the fanatical sect of Kiikas, 150 of 
whom, starting from bhaini in this District, made a raid upon 
Malaudh and the Muhammadan State of Maler Kotla. No 
adherents joined them, and the outbreak was at once sii])- 
l)ressed : Ram Singh, the leader of the .sect, was dei)orted from 
India. Since the lirst Afghan War (1838 -42), Ludhiana town 
has been the residence of the exiled family of Shah Shuja. 

besides the ruins of Sunet above mentioned there are no 
anti(juitie^ of importance. Under the Mughal emperors the 
imperial road from Lahore to Delhi ran through the District, 
and is marked by kos mi/itlrs and by a large sanu\ built in the 
reign of Aurang/.eb, at Khanna. 

'Fhe population of the District at the last four enumerations The 
was: (186S) 585,547, (i88i) 618,835, (1891) 648,722, and 
(1901) 673,097, dwelling in 5 towns and 864 villages. I'he 
District is dividetl into three Az/o/A— Ludiuaxa, Jaorvon, 
and Sa.mkaI-A— the head-cpiarters of each being at the [)lace 
from which it is named. The towns are the municipalities of 
J.u Dili ANA, the head-(}uartcrs of the District, Jagkaon, 
Khanna, Raikot, and Machhiwaka. 

d'he following table sliows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 :— 
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Hindus number 269,076, or 40 per cent, of the population ; 
Muhammadans, 235,937, or 35 per cent. ; and Sikhs, 164,919, 
or 24 per cent. The language of the District is Punjabi. 

Cnstcs and The tribes and castes are distinguished by no local })eculiari- 
number 235,000, or 35 per cent, of the total, 
132,000 being Sikhs and 77,000 Hindus. If the Jats are the 
best peasantry in India, the Jats of the Malwa (i.e. those of 
Ferozepore and Ludhiana) jiossess in a greater degree than 
any other branch of the tribe the qualities \vhi('h have earned 
for them this distinction. 'They have a finer ])hysi(]ue, and as 
farmers are more prudent and thrifty, than their brethren in 
Lahore and Amritsar. 'I'he Ra jputs (29,000) are undoubtedly 
the oldest of the agricailtural tribes now found in the District. 
'They are almost all Muhammadans, and j)resent a striking con¬ 
trast to the Sikh and Hindu jats, being indokait and thriftless 
cultivators. d 1 ie (lujars (33.000) are mainly Muhammadans, 
behind the jats in general ability, and as a tribe turbulent, 
lawless, and discontented. Lasilv ('ome the Arains (32,000), 
who are in variable Muhammadans, excelling as market 
gardt'ners and making more than any one else out of a small 
plot of land, but ituMpable of managing large areas. The 
religious castes include Prfihmans (25,000), who geneially live 
on the jats of the u])lands, and the Muhammadan Madaris 
(6,000). About 17,000 persons (including the Madaris) are 
('lasst'd as ]\aivirs. I'he Suds (200) deserve mention, as 
laidhiana is considered the headajiiarters of their tribe. 'They 
are intelligent, and take readily to clerical service undta 
Government. Among the artisan and menial (astes may be 
mentioned the Chamars (leather-workers), 63,000; ('hiihras 
(scavengers), 22,000; jhinwars (water-carriers), 18,000; Kum- 
hars ({lotters), ro,ooo; I.ohars (blacksmiths), 9,000; julfilKis 
(weavers), 17,000; Modus (cobblers), 9,000; Xais (barbers), 
T2,ooo; Sonars (goldsmiths), 7,000; 'Tarkhans (carpenters), 
21,000; and'Telis (oiT])ressers), 14,000. Aliout 55 per cent, 
of the total population are returned as agricultural, 

( hristmn Ludhiana is the chief station in India of the American 
niisbioiib. Presbyterian Mi.ssion. Founded here in 1834, the Mission 
has established many branches throughout the Punjab and 
United Ihovinces, and maintains a large number of disyien- 
saries and schools, among which the Forman ('hristian ('ollege 
at Lahokk is the best known. In 1901 the District contained 
415 native Christians. 


(iencral 

agricul- 


The soil of the Sutlej riverain is a stiff moist loam, con- 
stantly fertilized in the immediate neighbourhood of the river 
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by the silt deposited by it. In the uplands south of the high ^ural con- 
bank every variety of soil is found, from stiff clay to the lightest 
of sand, the ligliter soils prevailing along the high bank and to 
the south-west of the District, while those of the eastern parts 
are much stiffen Where there is no irrigation, the light sandy 
loam is the safest soil: although with co{)ious rain its yield is 
much less than that of the stiffer soils, it is far more able to 
resist drought. 

d’he District is held almost entirely by communities of Chief agri- 
jjeasant pixjprietors, estates held by large landowners covering 
only about 24 square miles. and j^inci- 

'Fhe area for whi('h details arc available from the revenue 
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in 1003-4. barley ('overed 32 square miles and rapeseeJ 
35 S(]uare miles. Mai/e is the chief cr(»j) of the autumn 
har\est with 115 s(|uare miles; pulses co\ered 145 s(juare 
miles, greai millet 47 s(]uare miles, and spiked millet 4,110 
a(Tes. Sugar-c'ane covered only 18 S(|uare miles, but it is the 
most valuable autumn crop. 

During the twenty years ending 1901 the cultivated area Impro\e- 
iiicreast'd bv more than to,000 acres, tlu‘ increase being chiefiv 

' _ ’ o ^ ngrk'Ul- 

due to the constria lion of the Sikhino C.vnal. As no more lural 
canal w'ater can be spared for this District, the cultivated area, 
which now amounts to more than f(nir-fifths of the total, is 
not likely to iiuTtaise much farther. Loans under the Land 
Improvement l.oans Act art‘ not very |)opular, about Rs. 2,000 
having been advanced during the five years ending 1904. 

Ludhiana is not a great cattle-breeding Distrii t, owing to Cattle, 
the small area available for grazing, and a large proportion 
the cattle are imported from the breeding tracts to the south. 

The horses of the jangal tract, in which part of the Jagraon 
iahsU lies, are a famous breed descended from Arab stallions 
k(4)t at Hhatinda by the Mughal emperors. Tlie District board 
maintains 4 horse and 1 1 donkey stallions. Sheep and goats 
are keiit in almost every village, and camels in the Jangal tract. 
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A large number of clucks and geese are reared in the old 
cantonment for the Simla market. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 309 square miles, or 
26 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 219 square 
miles were irrigated from wells, 513 acres from wells and canals, 
89 square miles from canals, and 103 acres from streams and 
tanks. In addition, 66 square miles, or 6 per ('cnt., were 
subject to inundation from the Sutlej. The canal-irrigation 
is from the Sirhind Canal. The main line traverses the 
Samrala fa/rsi/ without irrigating it, and then below Doraha 
(in Ikitiala State) gives off the Abohar and Bhatinda branches; 
the former passes through the Ludhiana and Jagraon /nhsi/s, 
supplying them from six distributaries, while the extreme south 
of the District is watered l)y a distributary of the Bhatinda 
branch. Wells in the uplands are of masonry, worked by 
bullocks on the ropc-and-buc'ket system : in the riverain tract, 
owing to the ntxarnes.s of the water to the surface, levca- and 
unbricked wells are largely used. In 1903-4 the District 
contained 10,481 masonry wells, and 362 unbricked and lever 
wells and water-lifts. 

dlie only forests are two j)lantations of shlsham {Da/kri^ia 
Sissoo] on the banks of the Sutlej, Deserved ’ under the Forest 
Act, with an area of 197 acres. There are also 179 acres of 
forest land under the District board. Kankar is found in 
many places. 

d'he chief industry is the weaving of shawls, known as 
Ram pur chddars, from the w'ool of the Tibetan gcjat and other 
fine wools. The industry is chiefly carried on by a colony of 
Kashmiris, who in 1833 migrated from Kashmir on account 
of a famine, and settled in Ludhiana town, where shawls used 
to be made until the trade w'as killed by the Franco-German 
War. Cotton stuffs are produced largely, and Ludhiana is 
famous for its turbans, which arc imported from Hoshiarpur 
and embroidered in the town. Many regiments of the Indian 
army are supplied wath turbans from Ludhiana. ('hccT cloths 
known as gabrun are also made in large quantities from 
IDglish and American yarns. Ivory billiard-balls are turned 
at Jmdhiana and Jagraon. "Die sugar industry is important, 
and a great deal of oil is expressed and exported. The District 
jjossesses tw’o factories for ginning cotton, and tw'o flour-mills. 
Both the ginning factories and one of the flour-mills are at 
Khanna, and the other flour-mill is at Ludhiana town. The 
number pf employes in tlie ginning factories in 1904 was 145, 
and in the flour-mills 44. 
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There is a large export of wheat to Karachi, and of rapeseed, Commerce 
oil, maize, millets, and pulses to the United I’rovinces and 
Bengal; woollen and cotton goods are exported all over India. 

The chief imports are piece goods, cotton yarn, sugar from 
the Jullundur Doab, and iron, salt, brass and copper vessels, 
and barley and inferior grains from the Native States to the 
south. 

The main line of the North-Western Railway J)asse^ through Railways 
Ludhiana town, from which place the Ludhiana-Dhiiri-Jakhal 
Railway (also broad gauge) runs to Dhiiri on the Rajpura- 
Bhatinda line and Jakhal on the Southern Punjab Railway. 

A line conneding Ludhiana with Lerozepore, Fazilka, and 
RFLeodganj on the Southern Punjab Railway has recently 
been opened, 'The grand trunk road passes through the I hstrict 
by the side of the mam line of railway, and an impc)rtant 
metalled road runs from Imdhiana town via Ferozejxrre to 
Lahore. The t(jtal length of metalled roads is 165 miles and 
of unmctalled roads 207 miles ; of the former, 75 miles are 
under tht* Public Works de})artment and the rest under the 
J)istri('t board. The main line and Abohar branches of the 
SiRHiM) are navigable, as is the Sutlej during the rains. 

'Fhe Sutlej is crossed by twelve ferries. 

d'he 1 listrict suffered, like the rest of the country, in the Famine. 
chalna famine of 1783, and famines occurred in 1813 and 
1833. In 1861 and 1869 there was considerable scarcity, and 
Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 7,000 respectively was sjient on famine relief. 

Ludhiana was unaffected l)y the scarcity of 1878. d'he open¬ 
ing of the Sirhind ('anal has made the District secure against 
drought, and food-grains were ex[)orted during the famines of 
1897 1900. 'Phe area of crops matured in the famine 

year 1899-1900 amounted to 72 per cent, of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a De[)uty-Commissioner, aided District 
by four Assistant or Flxtra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 
one IS in charge of the District trea.sury. It is divided into statT. 
the /( iZ / sJ/s of Ia’Diiiana, Samkala, and Jagraon, each under 
a iahs'thiar assisted by a naib-tahsildar. 

The De{)uty-Commis.sioner as District Magistrate is respon- Civil justice 
sible for criminal justice. The civil judicial work is under ^rime. 
a District Judge, subordinate to the Divisional Judge of the 
Ambala Civil Division, w'ho is also Sessions Judge. There 
are four Munsifs, two at head-quarters and one at each out¬ 
lying tahstl. There are nine honorary magistrates. The crime 
of the District presents no features of special interest. 

Under Akbar the District formed part of the Sirhind division Land 
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or sarkar. I'he revenue system was elaborate, being based 
on uniform measurements of the land and a careful classification 
of soils. Produce estimates were made, and the Government 
share fixed at one-third of the gross out-turn, Linder Akbar’s 
successors, and still more under the Sikhs, revenue assessment 
degenerated into a system of direct or vicarious extortion. 
The government, when it was strong enough, and its les.sees 
when it was not, were restrained in their exactions only by the 
fear of losing their cultivators altogether. A summary assess¬ 
ment was made in 1847-9, a reduction varying from 3 to 6 
annas in the rii])ee being allowed on the existing demand The 
regular settlement further reduced the demand by 1 i [)er cent., 
the amount fixed in 1850 being 9*3 lakhs, d'his asse^sment 
worked well. Despite two periods of scarcity tht; revenue was 
punctually paid, and in no casi* were coercive measuies found 
necessary. I'ransfers of land were few and credit remained 
generally good, d'he current settlement, carried out in 
1879 83, was bast'd on an estimated rise since 1860 of 50 })er 
cent, in price.s, and an increa.se of 8 ])er cent, in cultivation ; 
but the proportion of the ‘assets’ taktm was one-half instead 
of two-thirds, and the enhancement amounted to 18 jier cent. 
The revenue rales average Rs. 2-7-0 (maximum, Rs. 4 : mini¬ 
mum, Rs. 1-6-0) on irrigated land, and Rs. i-t)-o (maximum, 
Rs. 2-10-0 ; minimum, 8 annas) on unirrigated. 'Phe demand 
for the first )ear was 10-9 lakh.s, including i-(j lakhs 
revenue; and in 1903-4, int'luding t'esscs, amounted to over 
i2‘4 lakhs. I’he average si/e of a holding cultivated by an 
owner is 3-2 acres, by an occupancy tenant 1-9, and by a 
tenant-at-will i-6 acres. 

I'he collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thou.sands of rujiees :— 


Land revenue 
'fotal revenue 


The District contains five municipalities; Ludhiana, Jag- 
RAON, K HANNA, Raikot, and Mach HI WAR A. Outside these, 
local affairs are managed by a District hoard, whose income 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,35,000, and expenditure Rs. 1,47,000. 
Education is the principal item of local expenditure. 

The regular police force consists of 508 of all rank.s, including 
117 municipal police, under a Superintendent, who usually has 
three inspectors to assist him. The village watchmen number 
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917. There are 12 police stations, 2 outposts, and 16 road- 
posts. The District jail at head-quarters has accommodation 
for 318 prisoners. 

The District stands fourth among the twenty-eight Districts Education, 
of the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4-7 per cent. (8-3 
males and o-i females). I'he number of pupils under instruc¬ 
tion was 3,977 in 1880-1, 8,875 1890-1, 10,825 in 1900-1, 

and 8,763 in 1903-4. In the last year the District possessed 
19 secondary, 104 primary, and 2 special (public) schools, and 
8 advanced and 73 elementary (private) schools, with 633 girls in 
the public and 351 in the private schools. The comparatively 
high standard of education is largely due to the energy of the 
missionaries. The two mission high schools at Ludhiana, one 
of tliem a boarding-school, are aided by Government. There 
are fifteen middle schools throughout the District, including one 
for girls at Gujarwal. The District board maintains a technical 
school, teaching up to the middle standard, at Ludhiana. The 
North India School of Medicine for Christian Women gives 
professional teaching. The total expenditure on education in 
1903-4 was i-i lakhs, of which District funds supplied 
Rs. 25,000 and municipal funds Rs. 18,000. Government 
grants came to Rs. 5,000, and fees brought in Rs. 28,000. 

Besides the civil hospital and branch dispensary at Lud- Hospitals 
hiana town, the District has six outlying dispensaries. At these 
institutions -03,764 out-patients and 1,336 in-patients were 
treated in 1904, and 5,206 operations were performed. I'he 
ex{)enditure was Rs. 20,000, of which about half came from 
municipal funds. 

d 1 ie number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 12,090, Vacdna- 
rcpresenting 18 per i 000 of the population. tion. 

[ H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer (in press); T. G. Walker, 
Settlement Report (1884), and The Customary Laiv of the 
Ludhiana (1885).] 

Ludhiana Tahsll. — Tahs'tl of Ludhiana District, Punjab, 
lying on the south bank of the Sutlej, between 30® 34' and 
3C i' N. and 75° 36' and 76® 9' E., with an area of 685 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 333,337, compared with 
323,700 in 1891. The town of Ludhiana (population, 48,649) 
is the tahsll head-quarters, and there are 432 villages. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 5-8 lakhs. 

The northern portion lies in the Sutlej lowlands, and the 
southern in the upland plain irrigated by the Abohar and 
Bhatinda branches of the Sirhind Canal, 
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Samrala Tahsil. — Tahsll of Ludhiana District, Punjab, 
lying on the south bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 37'' and 
30° 59' N. and 76° 2' and 76° 24' E., with an area of 291 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 154,995, compared with 
1891. It contains the two towns of Khanna (popu¬ 
lation, 3,838) and Machhiwara (5,588), and 263 villages, 
among which is Samrala, the head-quarters. The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3-5 lakhs. 

Jagraon Tahsil. —Tahsil of Ludhiana District, Punjab, lying 
on the south bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 35''and 30° 59' N. 
and 75° 22' and 75^ 47' E., wnth an area of 418 square miles. 
It is bounded on the east and south by Patiala and Miller Kotla 
States. The population in 1901 was 184,765, compared with 
166,252 in 1891. It contains the two towns of Jagraon (popu¬ 
lation, 18,760), the head-(iuarters, and Raikot (10,131) ; and 
169 villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to 3*3 lakhs. It is divided into the Bet or Sutlej 
lowlands, and the Dhaia or upland plain, irrigated by the 
Abohar branch of the Sirhind Canal. The battle-field of 
Aliwal is in this tahsrl. 

Aliwal. —Village in the Jagraon tahsil of Ludhiana District, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 56' N. and 75° 38' E., the scene of the 
battle fought by Sir Harry Smith on January 28, 1846, against 
the Sikhs. The Sikh force, which amounted to about 15,000 
men, was posted in the lowlands clo.se to the Sutlej, with the 
right resting on the village of Bhundri on the high bank, and 
the left on Aliwal close to the river. East of Bhundri the high 
bank or ridge, which separates the valley of the Sutlej from the 
uplands, sweejis inwards in a semicircle to the distance of 5 or 
6 miles, crowned with villages at intervals, and leaving a wide 
open plain between it and the river. 11 was across this plain 
that the British army on the morning of January 28 moved 
to the attack, the capture of the village of Ahwai, the key of 
the position, being the first object The Sikh guns were as 
usual well served ; but Aliwal was in the hands of inVTior 
troops and the resistance was spiritless. By the capture of 
the village the Sikh left was turned ; but round Bhundri their 
right, composed of trained and enthusiastic Khalsa troops, 
made a most determined stand, and the whole battle is still 
called by natives the fight of Bhundri. The most gallant part 
of the action was the charge by the i6th Lancers of the 
unbroken Sikh infantry, who received them in square. Three 
times the Sikhs were ridden over, but they reformed at once 
on each occasion ; and it was not till the whole strength of 
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the British was brought to bear on them that they were at 
length compelled to turn their backs. The Sikh troops were 
either driven across the river, in which many of them were 
drowned, or dispersed themselves over the uplands. The 
British loss was considerable, amounting to 400 men killed 
and wounded. A tall monument, erected in the centre of 
the plain to the memory of those who fell, marks the scene 
of the action. 

Bahlolpur {Bhi/oipiir ).—Village in the Samrala tahsil of 
Ludhiana Distric t, Ihinjab, situated in 30° 55'' N. and 22'E. 
Population (ic^oi), 2,194. It was founded in the reign of the 
emj)eror Akbar by two Afghans, Bahlol Khan and Bahadur 
Khan, whose descendants still live here. It is now of no 
importance. Three tombs, said to date from the time of Akbar, 
stand on the west side of the village. 

Jagraon Town.— Head quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Ludhifina District, l^unjab, situated in 30° 47' N. and 
75' 28' E., 26 miles from Ludhiana town. ]\)pulation (1901), 
18,760. 'Fhere is a considerable trade in wheat and sugar, and 
a local industry in ivory-carving, billiard-balls being turned.* 
The nmnicipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending i()02-3 averaged Rs. 18,200, and the expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 15,600. In ic)03-4 the income was Rs. 19,500, chiefly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 25,000. The 
town has a (Government disjiensary, and the munici])ality main¬ 
tains an Anglo-vernacular middle school. 

Khanna. —Town in the Samrala/rr/ziv/of Ludhiana District, 
Punjab, situated in 30® 42' N. and 76° 13' E., on the Xorth- 
We.stern Railway, 27 miles from Ludhiana town. Po[)ulation 
(1901), 3,838. The town possesses two cotton-ginning factories, 
with a flour-mill attached to one of them. The number of 
emjfloyes in the factories in 1904 was 145, and in the mill 30. 
Khanna is a depot for the agricultural produce of the neighbour¬ 
hood. It contains an Anglo-Sanskrit middle school (unaided) 
and a (Government dispensary. The municipality was created 
in 1875. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 6,400, and the exjienditure Rs. 6,100. In 1903-4 
the inc'ome was Rs. 6,600, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 5,900, 

Ludhiana Town. —Head-quarters of the District tind tahsil 
of Ludhiana, Punjab, situated in 30^ 56' N. and 75"^ 52' E., on 
the grand trunk road. It is the junction of the North-Western, 
Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal, and the Ludhiana-Ferozepore-M'Leod- 
ganj Railways; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,148 miles, 
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from Bombay 1,215, Karachi 884. Population (1901), 

48,649. The town is connected by metalled roads with Jagraon 
(24 miles) and Samrala {21 miles). It was founded in 1481 by 
two Lodi Pathans, from whom it took its name of Lodiana, 
corrupted into Ludhiana. It was the seat of government for 
this part of the empire under the LodTs, but under the Mughals 
was only the head-quarters of a mahdl in the sarkdr of Sirhind, 
though it continued to be a place of importance. It passed 
into the possession of the Rais of Raikot in 1760, and in 1806 
was taken by Ranjit Singh, who gave it to his uncle, Raja Bhag 
Singh of Jlnd. Land west of the town was allotted to the 
British in 1809 for a cantonment, which was up to 1838 the 
only outpost on the Sutlej frontier. The town and surrounding 
country escheated on the death of Raja Sangat Singh of Jind 
in 1835. Ludhiana was in 1842 fixed on as the residence of 
the family of the cx-Amir Shuja-ul-mulk. The cantonment 
was abandoned in 1854. The fort, built on the site of that 
constructed by the original founders, owes its present shape 
to Sir D. Ochterlony. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 92,800 and Rs. 92,600 respectively. In 1903-4 the income 
was 1-2 lakhs, the chief source being octroi (Rs. 92,000); while 
the expenditure of i-i lakhs included conservancy (Rs. 12,000), 
education (Rs. 24,000), medical (Rs. 10,000), public safety 
(Rs. 15,000), and administration (Rs. 18,000). Ludhiana is 
famous for its manufacture of pashmtna shawls, which was 
introduced by some Kashmiri immigrants in 1833. Cotton 
fabrics are also largely woven, checks and gabrmis being made 
in considerable quantities. Embroidery is^ largely carried on. 
The Ludhiana turbans are also famous, and a certain amount 
of ivory turning is carried on, including the manufacture of 
billiard-balls. The town stands next to Amritsar in the 
excellence of its dyeing of wool and silk. It is an important 
centre for ornamental woodwork and furniture, and also a 
large grain mart. A flour-mill has recently been establi.shed, 
which in 1904 gave employment to 14 hands. The principal 
educational institutions are the four Anglo-vernacular high 
schools : one maintained by the municipality, the management 
of which was taken over by the Educational department in 1904, 
two by the mission, and the Islamiya school. Ludhiana has 
been since 1834 the head-quarters of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, which, in addition to the schools mentioned, maintains 
the North India School of Medicine for Christian Women and 
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a printing press. There is a civil hospital in the town, with 
a branch dispensary. 

Machhiwara. —Town in the Samrala tahsil of Ludhiana 
District, Punjab, situated in 30^ 55' N. and 76^^ 12'E., 6 miles 
from Samrala and 27 from Ludhiana town. Population (1901), 

5,588. It has a small sugar industry, and was the scene of 
Humayun's defeat of the Afghans in 1555. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income and expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,900. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 4,200, chiefly derived from octroi; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 5,100. The town has a Government dis¬ 
pensary, and the municipality maintains a vernacular middle 
school. 

Raikot (Raekot ),—Town in the Jagraon tahsil of Ludhiana 
District, Punjab, situated in 30^’ 39' N. and 75® 36' E., 27 miles 
from Ludhiana town. Po})ulation (1901), 10,131. In the 
seventeenth century it was made the capital of the Rais of 
Raikot, whose i)alaces are still standing; but it declined rapidly 
after their overthrow, and is now of no commercial importance. 

'Phe municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,800, and the 
expenditure Rs. 6,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,700, 
chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,400. 

It possesses a vernacular high middle school maintained by 
the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Sunet. —Ruins in the District and tahsil of Ludhiana, 

Punjab, situated in 30° 53' N. and 75^^ 50' E., 3 miles south¬ 
west of Ludhiana town. A large mound clearly marks the 
ancient site of an im{)ortant city. Cunningham concludes 
from the coins here discovered that the town of Sunet must 
have been in existence before the Christian era, and that it 
continued to flourish during the whole period of the Indo- 
Scythians and of their successors who used Sassanian types, 
down to the time of Samanta Deva, the Brahman king of 
Kabul or Ohind. On the other hand, from the absence 
of coins of the Tomar Rajas of Delhi and of the Muham¬ 
madan dynasties, it is inferred that Sunet was destroyed during 
the invasions of Mahmud Ghazni, and never reoccupied. 

[Archaeolo^cal Survey Reports^ vol. xiv, p. 65.] 

Ferozepore District {Firozpur ).—District in the Jullundur Bou»- 
Division of the Punjab, lying between 29^ 55^ and 3R 9' N. ^»bes, con- 
and 73® 52' and 75® 26' E., with an area of 4,302 square miles, afd river ’ 
On the north-east and north-west, the Sutlej forms the boundary system, 
separating the District from Jullundur and the Kapurthala 
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State, and, after its confluence with the Beas, from the Districts 
of Lahore and Montgomery. On the south-west and south, it 
is bounded by the States of Bahawalpur and Bikaner, and by 
Hissar District ; on the south-east, by the Faridkot State, and 
by detached pieces of territory belonging to Patiala and Nabha; 
and on the east by the District of Ludhiana. Faridkot State 
lies across the centre of the District, extending from the south¬ 
eastern border to within a few miles of the Sutlej on the nortli- 
west. A detached area forming a part of the Moga ta/isi/ lies 
east of the Faridkot State. I'he District consists of a flat, allu¬ 
vial plain, divided into three broad plateaux by two broken and 
shelving banks which mark ancient courses of the Sutlej. I'he 
upper bank, which crosses the I.)istrict about 35 miles east of the 
present stream, is from 15 to 20 feet high ; and the river seems 
to have run beneath it until 350 or 400 years ago, when its 
junction with the Beas lay near Multan. In the second half 
of the eighteenth century the river ran under part of the lower 
bank and, in its changes from this to its present bed, has cut 
out two or three channels, now entirely dry, the most im[)ortant 
of which, the Sukhar Nai, runs in a tortuous course east and 
west. The volume of water in the Sutlej has sensibly dimin¬ 
ished since the opening of the Sirhind Canal, and during the 
cold season it is easily fordable everywhere above its confluence 
with the Beds; below the confluence the stream is about 1,000 
yards wide in the cold season, swelling to 2 or 3 miles in time 
of flood. 'Fhe country is well wooded in its northern half, but 
very bare in the south ; it is absolutely without hill or eminence 
of any description, even rock and stone being unknown. 

There is nothing of geological interest in the District, which 
is situated entirely on the alluvium. In ijte north the spon¬ 
taneous vegetation is that of the Central Punjab, in the south 
that of the desert, while in the Fazilka subdivision several 
species of the Western Punjab, more particularly saltworts 
yielding sajji (barilla), are abundant. Trees are rare, except 
where planted ; but the /d/i or sKisham {Dalber^ia Sissoo) is 
common on islands in the Sutlej. Along the banks of that 
river there are large brakes (locally called Mas) of tall grasses 
{Saccharum, Andropogon, &c.) mixed with tamarisk, which 
are used for thatching, brush-making, and basket-weaving, 
also munj (used for cordage) and khas-khas (scented roots 
employed for screens, &c.). 

Wolves are the only beasts of prey now found, and they 
are by no means common; but until the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century tigers were found on the banks of the Sutlej. 
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Hog abound, and ‘ ravine deer' (Indian gazelle) and antelope 
are fairly plentiful. 

The climate does not differ from that of the Punjab plains Climate 
generally, except that Ferozepore is proverbial for its dust- 
storms. Owing to the dryness of its climate, the city and 
cantonment of Ferozepore and the upland plains are ex¬ 
ceptionally healthy; but the riverain tract is malarious in 
the extreme. 

The annual rainfall varies from ii inches at Muktsar to Rainfall. 
20 at Zira ; of the rain at the latter place 17 inches fall in 
the summer months and 2 in the winter. The rainfall is very 
uncertain : the greatest amount received in any year between 
1881 and 1903 was 25 inches at Ferozepore in 1882, and in 
four of the last twenty years one place or another has received 
absolutely no rain. An unusually heavy flood came down the 
Sutlej in August, 1900, and the level then rose 3 feet above 
the highest on record, a part of the town of Ferozepore being 
washed away. 

1 'he earlie.st known rulers appear to have been the Ponwar History 
Rajputs, one of whose capitals may have been Janer, a place 
apparently mentioned by A 1 Baihaki as Hajnir on the route logy, 
from Meerut to I^hore. About the time of the first Muham¬ 
madan invasions a colony of Bhatti Rajputs from Jaisalmer 
settled in the neighbourhood of Muktsar, and the Manj, a 
branch of Miem, ousted the Ponwars and became converts 
to Islam about 1288. The great Jat tribes—Dhaliwals, Gils, 
and others—which now people the District, began to appear 
200 years after the Bhattis. About 1370 the fort of Feroze- 
j)ore was built by Firoz Shah III, and included in his new 
government of Sirhind. Up to a comparatively recent date 
it seems probable, as tradition avers, that the District was 
richly cultivated, and deserted sites and ruined wells in the 
tract bordering on the older course of the Sutlej bear witness 
to the former presence of a numerous population. Though 
no date can be absolutely determined for this epoch of pro¬ 
sperity, there are some grounds for the belief that the Sutlej 
flowed east of Ferozepore fort in the time of Akbar; for the 
Ain-i-Akbari describes it as the capital of a large tract attached 
to the province of Multan, and not to Sirhind, as would pro- 
bably have been the case had the river then run in its modern 
course. The shifting of the river from which the tract derived 
its fertility, and the ravages of war, were doubtless the chief 
causes of its decline. This probably commenced before the 
end of the sixteenth century, and in another hundred years 
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the country presented the appearance of a desert. About the 
end of the sixteenth century the Sidhu Jats, from whom 
the Phulkian Rajas are descended, made their appearance ; 
and in the middle of the seventeenth century most of the 
Jat tribes were converted to Sikhism by Har Rai, the seventh 
Guru. In 1705 the tenth Guru, Govind Singh, in his flight 
from Chamkaur, was defeated with great loss at Muktsar; 
in 1715 Nawab Isa Khan, a Manj chief, who fifteen years 
before had built the fort of Kot Isa Khan, rebelled against 
the imperial authorities and w'as defeated and killed; and 
about the same time the Dogars, a wild, predatory clan which 
claims descent from the Chaiihan Rajputs, settled near 
Pakpattan, and gradually spread up the Sutlej valley, finding 
none to o])pose them, as the scattered Bhatti population which 
occupied it retired before the new colonists. At length, in 
1740, according to tradition, they reached Ferozey)ore, which 
was then included in a district called the Lakha Jungle in 
charge of an imperial officer stationed at Kasur. Phree of 
these officials in succession were murdered by the Dogars, 
who seem to have had matters much their own way until 
the Sikh power arose. 

In 1763 the Bhangi confederacy, one of the great Sikh 
sections, attacked and t:onquered Ferozepore under their famous 
leader, Gfijar Singh, who made over the newly acquired terri¬ 
tory to his nephew, Gurbakhsh Singh. Phe young Sikh chieftain 
rebuilt the fort and consolidated his power on the Sutlej, but 
spent most of his time in other portions of the province. In 
1792, when he seems to have divided his estates with his 
family, Ferozepore fell to Dhanna Singh, his second son. 
Attacked by the Dogars, by the Pathans^of Kasur, and by 
the neighbouring principality of Raikot, the new ruler lost 
his territories piece by piece, but was still in possession of 
Ferozepore itself when Ranjit Singh crossed the Sutlej in 1808, 
and threatened to absorb all the minor principalities which 
lay between his domain and the British frontier. But the 
British Government, established at Delhi since 1803, intervened 
with an offer of protection to all the Cis-Sutlej States ; and 
Dhanna Singh gladly availed himself of the promised aid, being 
one of the first chieftains who accepted British protection and 
control. Ranjit Singh, seeing the British ready to support 
their rights, at once ceased to interfere with the^minor States, 
and Dhanna Singh retained unmolested the remnant of his 
dominions until his death in 1818. He left no son, but his 
widow succeeded to the principality during her lifetime; and 
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on her death in 1835, the territory escheated to the British 
Government, under the conditions of the arrangement effected 
in 1809. The political importance of Ferozepore had been 
already recognized, and an officer was at once deputed to take 
possession of the new post. After the boundary had been 
carefully determined, the District was made over for a while 
to a native official; but it soon became desirable to make 
Ferozepore the permanent seat of a European Political officer. 
In 1839 Henry (then Captain) Lawrence took charge of 
the station, which formed at that time the advanced outpost 
of British India in the direction of the Sikh power. Early 
accounts represent the country as a dreary and desert plain, 
where rain seldom fell and dust-storms never ceased. The 
energy of Cajitain Lawrence, however, combined with the 
unwonted security under British rule, soon attracted new 
settlers to this hitherto desolate region. Cultivation [rapidly 
increased, trees began to fringe the waterside, trade collected 
round the local centres; and Ferozepore, which in 1835 was 
a deserted village, had in 1841 a population of nearly 5,000 
persons. Four years later, the first Sikh War Viroke out. The 
enemy crossed the Sutlej opposite J^'erozepore on December 16, 
1845 ; and the battles of Mudki, Ferozeshah, Allwal, and 
Sobraon, the first two within the limits of the present District, 
followed one another in rapid succession. Broken by their 
defeats, the Sikhs once more retired across the boundary river, 
pursued by tlie British army, which dictated the terms of peace 
beneath the walls of I^hore. The whole cis-Sutlej possessions 
of the Punjab kingdom passed into the hands of the East 
India Company, and the little principality of Ferozepore be¬ 
came at once the nucleus of an important British District. 
The existing area was increased by subsequent additions, the 
last of which took place in 1884. Since the successful close 
of the first Sikh campaign, the peace of the District has never 
been broken, except during the Mutiny of 1857. In May 
of that year, one of the two native infantry regiments stationed 
at PT^ozepore broke out into revolt, and, in spite of a British 
regiment and some European artillery, plundered and destroyed 
the buildings of the cantonment. The arsenal and magazine, 
however, which gave the station its principal importance, were 
saved without loss of life to the European garrison. The 
mutineers were subsequently dispersed. The detachment of 
native infantry at F^ilka was at the same time disarmed; 
and the levies raised by General Van Cortlandt, and in F^ilka 
by Mr. Oliver, succeeded in preserving the peace of the 
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District, which on any show of weakness w^ould have been in 
revolt from one end to the other. In 1884, when Sirsa District 
was broken up, the tahil of Fazilka was added to Ferozepore. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations 
was: (1881) 747,329, (1891) 886,676, and (1901) 958,072, 
dwelling in 8 towns and 1,503 villages. It increased by 8 per 
cent, during the last decade, the increase being greatest in the 
Fazilka tahsil and least in Zira. It is divided into the five 
tahsils of Ferozepore, Zira, Moga, Muktsar, and Fazilka, 
the head-quarters of each being at the place from which it is 
named. The chief towns are the municipalities of Feroze¬ 
pore, the head-quarters of the District, Fazilka, Muktsar, 
Dharmkot, Zira, and Makhu. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 :— 
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8 

1 
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-H 8.0 
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Note.— 6g;urA for the areas of tahsils are taken from revenue returns. The 
total District area is that g;iven in the Census Report. 


Muhammadans number 447,615, or 47 per cent, of the 
total; Hindus, 279,099, or more than ^9 per cent.; and 
Sikhs, 228,355, or nearly 24 per cent. The language generally 
spoken is Punjabi of the Malwai type, but on the borders of 
Bikaner Bagri is spoken. 

By far the largest tribe are the Jats or Jats (248,000). T’hey 
are of the Malwa type, de.scribed under Ludhiana District. 
The Arains (65,000) appear to be recent immigrants from 
Jullundur and Lahore. Small to begin with, their holdings 
in this District have become so subdivided, and their recent 
extravagance has plunged them so heavily into debt, that they 
present a complete contrast to their brethren in Ludhiana. 
Rajputs number 82,000. The Dogars (16,000) are still mainly 
a pastoral tribe; they are noted cattle-thieves, and have been 
described as feeble-minded, vain, carele.ss, thriftless, very self- 
indulgent, and incapable of serious effort. Gujars number 
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14,000. The chief commercial tribes are the Aroras (24,000), 

Banias (18,000), and Khattris (11,000). Of the artisan and 
menial tribes, the most important are the Chhimbas (washer¬ 
men, 15,000), Chamars (leather-workers, 32,000), Chuhras 
(scavengers, 95,000), Julahas (weavers, 23,000), Kumhars 
(potters, 35,000), Machhis (fishermen, 20,000), Mochis 
(cobblers, 23,000), Sonars (goldsmiths, 8,000), Tarkhans (car¬ 
penters, 31,000), d'elis (oil-pressers, 16,000), and Lohars (iron- 
smiths, 10,000). d'hcre are 14,000 barbers and 11,000 village 
minstrels. Ascetics include the Muhammadan Bodlas (1,200), 
whose powers of healing by incantation are as highly esteemed 
by the people, both Muhammadan and Hindu, as their curse is 
dreaded. Brahmans number 18,000. The Bawaris (i 1,000), 

Harnis, and Sansis (500) have been proclaimed as criminal 
tribes. Mahtams number 14,000. About 61 per cent, of the 
po[)ulation are supported by agriculture. 

'fhe Ludhiana American Presbyterian Mission has a station, Christian 
occupied in 1871, at P'erozepore. The mission of the Presby- 
terian C'hurch of the United States of America started work in 
i88r. The District in 1901 contained 240 native Christians. 

'I'he conditions of the District vary with the distance from General 

the hills, the annual rainfall decreasing by about 4 inches 

•1 I -1 • 7 , tural coa- 

every 20 miles, while in every part the light soils of the ditions. 

uplands can resist drought much better than the clays of the 
riverain trace In the north-east the rainhill is sufficient for 
ordinary tillage. In the centre the hard clay soils of the 
riverain require water to grow even ordinary crops in dry years, 
but the light upland soils do very well with the quantity of 
rain they usually receive. In the south there is no unirri¬ 
gated cultivation in the riverain, and in the uplands the 
cultivation is extremely precarious. 

'Fhe District is held mostly on the bhaiydekara dSiA pattlddri Chief agri- 
tenures, zaminddri lands covering only 474 square miles. sutTsthL 

The area for which details are available from the revenue and pnnei- 
records of 1903-4 is 4,078 square miles, as shown below :— 
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Wheat and gram are the most important crops of the spring 
harvest, occupying 784 and 841 square miles respectively in 
1903-4; barley covered 213 square miles. In the autumn 
harvest, the great and spiked millets occupied 193 and 
128 square miles respectively. Some rice (21 square miles) is 
grown on the inundation canals, and maize (117 square miles) 
in the riverain. The pulse vioth is the autumn crop of the 
sandy tracts beneath the great bank. Little sugar-cane or 
cotton is grown. 

Improve- The Cultivated area increased by 6 per cent, during the 
”grkul-° y^^rs ending 1903-4, the increase being chiefly due 

tural to the extension of canal-irrigation. Little has been done 
practice, towards improving the cjuality of the crops grown, and experi¬ 
ments tend to show that foreign seeds deteriorate after a year 
or two. The chief improvement in agricultural practice is the 
substitution of the spring cultivation for the less valuable 
autumn crops; forty years ago the autumn harvest occupied 
twice the area of the spring, and even now spring cultivation 
in the south of the District is insignificant. Loans under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act are popular, and as a rule faithfully 
applied. During the five years ending 1904 Rs. 86,000 was 
advanced under this Act, and Rs. 1,600 under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act. 

Cattle, The cattle of the riverain are greatly inferior to the u[)land 
she"))!’”'' breed, which is an extremely fine one. Before the introduction 
of British rule, the jungles round Muktsarwere inhabited by an 
essentially pastoral population. Camels are much used in the 
sandy parts and the local breed is good. Ferozepore is an 
important horse-breeding District, d’here are two breeds of 
horses—a small wiry animal bred chiefly by the Dogars of the 
riverain, and a larger one bred inland. An important horse 
and cattle fair is held at Jalalabad in the Mamdot estate in 
February. Nine horse and eighteen donkey stallions are 
kept by the Army Remount department, and two pony stal¬ 
lions by the District board. Sheep are fairly numerous, and 
the wool of the country between P azilka and Bikaner is much 
esteemed. 

Irrigation. Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 1,611 square miles, 
or 47 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 
170 square miles were irrigated from wells, 79 from wells and 
canals, 1,361 from canals, and 519 acres from streams and 
tanks. In addition, 68 square miles, or 2 per cent., were 
subject to inundation from the Sutlej. The high lands of the 
south-east are irrigated by the Abohar branch of the Sirhind 
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Canal, while the riverain is watered by the Grey Inundation 
Canals. In the riverain wells are worked by'Persian wheels, in 
the high lands by the rope and bucket. In both cases bullocks 
are used. There were 8,604 wells in use in 1904, besides 
808 temporary wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. 

Forests covering an area of 6 square miles are managed by Forests 
the Deputy-Commissioner. Small groves of trees arc generally 
found round wells ; but there are no large plantations, and the 
scarcity of wood is felt to a considerable extent. Kankar is 
the only mineral product of value. 

The manufactures are confined almost entirely to the supply Arts and 
of local wants. Coarse cloths and blankets are woven from 
home-grown cotton and wool, and the carts made locally are 
of excc[)tional excellence. Mats are woven of Indian hemp 
and false hemp. Excellent lacquer-work on wood is pro¬ 
duced. The arsenal at Ferozepore employed 1,199 hands 
in 1904. 

The District exports wheat and other articles of agricultural Commerce 
produce, which arc to a great extent carried by the pro- ^ 
ducers direct to markets in Ludhiana, Amritsar, Bahawalpur, 

Lahore, Jullundur, and Hoshiarpur. The chief imports are 
sugar, cotton, sesamum, metals, piece-goods, indigo, tobacco, 
salt, rice, and spices. Ferozepore town is the chief trade centre. 

Ferozepore town lies on the North-Western Railway from Railways 
Lahore to Bhatinda, and the Fazilka faksi/ is traversed by the 
Southern Punjab Railway. Fazilka town is also connected 
with Bhatinda by a branch of the Rajputana-Malwa (narrow 
gauge) Railway, which runs parallel to the North-Western 
Railway from Bhatinda to Kot Kapura, A railway running 
from Ludhiana through I'erozepore and Fazilka to join the 
Southern Punjab Railway at M'Leodganj has recently been 
opened. Ferozepore town lies on the important metalled road 
from I^hore to Ludhiana. The total length of metalled roads 
in the District is 81 miles and of unmetalled roads 828 miles. 

Of the former, 57 miles are under the Public Works depart¬ 
ment, and the rest under the District board. The Abohar 
branch of the Sirhind Canal and the Sutlej Navigation Canal 
form a waterway connecting Ferozepore town with Rupar. 

Below its junction with the Beas, the Sutlej is navigable all the 
year round. Little use, however, is made of these means of 
water communication. There are twenty ferries on the Sutlej. 

The District was visited by famine in 1759-60, and again in Famine. 
1783-4, the year of the terrible ckdiisa famine, when rain 
failed for three successive seasons and w’heat sold at a seer 
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and a quarter per rupee. Famine again occurred in 1803-4, 
1817-8, 1833-4, 1842-3, 1848-9, 1856-7, and 1860-1. In 
1868-9 dierc wa.s famine, and Rs. 16,739 was spent in relief. 
The next famine was in 1896-7, by which time the extension of 
canal-irrigation and the improvement of communications had 
to a great extent prevented distress becoming really acute. Food 
for human beings was not scarce, as the stocks of grain were 
ample, but a good deal of suffering was caused by high prices. 
1 he total amount spent on relief was Rs. 33,952, and the 
greatest number relieved in any week was 4,149. In 1899- 
1900 scarcity was again felt, d'he greatest number on test works 
was 2,296, and the expenditure was Rs. 75,470, of which 
Rs. 6r,435 works of permanent utility on canals. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided 
by six Assistant or Extra Assistant ('ommissioners, of whom 
one is in charge of the Fazilka subdivision and one in charge 
of the District treasury. It is divided into the five tahsils of 
Ferozepore, Zira, Moga, Muktsar, and ka/ilka, each under 
a tahsllddr and a 7 iaib-tahilddr^ the k'azilka tahsil forming 
a subdivision. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon¬ 
sible for criminal justice. Civil judicial work is under a Dis¬ 
trict Judgi^, and both officers are subordinate to the Divisional 
Judge of the Ferozepore Civil Division, who is also Sessions 
judge. T here are four Munsifs, one at head-quarters and one 
at each outlying iahsil, except Fazilka. Dacoity and murder 
arc especially common in the District. The most frequent 
forms of crime arc cattle-theft and burglary. 

Practically nothing is known of the revenue systems which 
obtained in Ferozepore jircvious to annexation. The Aind- 
Akharl mentions Feroze})ore as the capital of a large par^^ana 
in the Multan Suhah. The Lahore and Kapurthala govern¬ 
ments seem to have taken their revenue in cash. T'hey fixed 
the amount for short periods only, and sometimes collected in 
kind. From annexation onwards the revenue history has to 
be considered in three [larts. The District proper is divided 
into two portions by the State of Faridkot, while the revenue 
history of the Fazilka tahsil^ which was added to the District 
in 1884, is distinct from either of those portions and possesses 
different natural features. Several summary assessments were 
made from annexation to 1852, when the regular settlement 
was commenced. This a.s.sessment, which increased the de¬ 
mand of the .summary settlement by only i per cent., was 
sanctioned for a term of thirty years. The Muktsar tahsil was 
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annexed in 1855 and settled summarily. This settlement ran 
on till 1868, when (together with the Mamdot territory annexed 
in 1864) the tahsil was regularly settled. The northern part 
of the District, including the Moga, Zira, and Ferozepore 
tahsils^ was resettled between 1884 and 1888. Besides raising 
the demand from Rs. 4,80,000 to Rs. 7,30,000, a water rate 
was imposed of 6 and 12 annas per ghumao (five-sixths of an 
acre) on crops irrigated by the Grey Inundation Canals. This 
rate brings in about Rs. 30,000 a year. The Muktsar taksil 
was reassessed immediately afterwards, and the revenue 
raised from Rs. 1,76,000 to Rs. 2,65,000, excluding the canal 
rate, which w'as calculated to bring in a further Rs. 20,000. 

d'he Fazilka tahsil was summarily settled after annexation, 
and the regular settlement was made in 1852-64. The 
revised settlement made in 1881 increased the revenue from 
Rs. 55,000 to Rs. 94,000. At the same time 51 villages on 
the Sutlej were placed under a fluctuating assessment, based 
on cro[) rates varying from Rs. 1-8-0 to 8 annas per acre. 
'Fhe tahsil came again under as.sessment in February, 1900, 
when the revenue was increased by Rs. 71,000, excluding 
a large cnliancement of occupiers’ rates on canal-irrigated 
lands. 

The rates of the present settlement range from R, 0-14-3 to 
Rs. 1-6-3 on ‘wet’ land, and from 7 annas to R. 0--13-10 
on ‘ dry ’ land. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
arc shown below, in thousands of rupees:— 
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•For (he Dibtrict as then constitutL*d, rxcludinj; the Fazilka iahsil. 


The District possesses six municipalities; Ferozeporf,, Local and 
Fazilka, Mfktsak, Dharmkot, Z'ira, and Makhu, Outside 
these, local affairs are managed by the District board, which 
had in 1903 4 an income of Rs. 1,73,000. The expenditure 
was Rs. 1,61,000, [)ublic works being tiie largest item. 

The regular police force consists of 679 of all ranks, including Police and 
59 cantonment and 91 municipal police, under a Superintendent 
who usually has four inspectors to assist him. The village and 
town watchmen number 1,528. There arc 18 police stations, 

4 outposts, and 13 road-posts. The District jail at head¬ 
quarters has accommodation for 424 prisoners. 
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Education. Ferozepore stands fourteenth among the twenty-eight 
Districts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its 
population. In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 
3*8 per cent. (6-7 males and 0-3 females). The number of 
pupils under instruction was 2,942 in 1880-1, 5,446 in 1890-1, 
6,113 1900-1, and 6,387 in 1903-4. In the last year there 

were 10 secondary and 93 primary (public) schools, and 7 
advanced and 90 elementary (private) schools, with 473 girls 
in the public and 289 in the private schools. The District 
possesses an Anglo-vernacular high school maintained by the 
Ferozepore municipality, the management of which was taken 
over by the Educational department in 1904, and two unaided 
high schools—the Har Bhagwan Das Memorial high school 
at Ferozepore and the Dev Dharm high school at Moga. It 
also has 7 middle and 93 primary schools under the de[)art- 
ment, and 2 middle and 95 primary schools supported mainly 
by private enterprise. Indigenous education, however, is on 
the decline. The girls’ schools, though few, show more signs 
of life than they did ten years ago, and there is healthy 
competition between the small mission school for girls and 
that of the Dev Samaj. 'Fhe amount spent on education in 
1903-4 was Rs. 72,000, of which the District board contributed 
Rs. 25,300; the Government grant was Rs. 5,000. 

Hospitals Besides the civil hos[)ital and a mission hospital at Feroze- 

pensaries District contains seven outlying dispensaries. These 

institutions in 1904 treated a total of 97,612 out-|)atients and 
3,067 in-patients, and 7,781 operations were performed. Tlie 
expenditure was nearly Rs. 23,000, of which Rs. 10,000 was 
derived from municipal and Rs. 12,000 from Local funds. 

Vaccina- "phe number of successful vaccinatioris in 100 ?-4 was 
24,321, representing 26 per 1,000 of the population. 

[E. B. Francis, District Gazetteer (1888-9), Settlement 
Report of the Northern Part of the District (1893), Settlement 
Report of Muktsar and Ilaka Mamdot (1892), and Customary 
Law of the Tahslls of Mo^a, Zira, and Ferozepore (1890); 
J. Wilson, Geficral Code of Tribal Custom in the Sirsa District 
(1883); C. M. King, Settlement Report of Sirsa and Fdzilka 
Tahslls (1905).] 

Ferozepore Tahsil. — Tahsll of Ferozepore District, 
Punjab, lying between 30° 44' and 31° 7' N. and 74° 25' 
and 74° 57' E., with an area of 486 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north-we.st by the Sutlej, which divides it from 
Lahore District. The lowlands along the river are irrigated 
by the Grey Canals, but the greater part of the tahsil lies in 
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an upland plateau of sandy loam. The population in 1901 
was 165,851, compared with 179,606 in 1891. Ferozepore 
(population, 49,341) is the tahsll head-quarters. It also 
contains the town of Mudki (2,977) and 320 villages. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-1 lakhs. 
The battle-fields of Ferozeshah and Mudki are in this tahsil. 

ZIra Tahsil. — Tahsll of Ferozepore District, Punjab, lying 
between 30® 52' and 31° 9' N. and 74° 47' and 75° 26' E., 
with an area of 495 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Sutlej, which divides it from Lahore and Amritsar 
Districts. The natural divisions of the country are the Bet, 
or alluvial lands along the river, irrigated by the Grey Canals ; 
the Rohi or upland plateau, with a good loam soil; and a long 
narrow alluvial tract of more recent formation than the Rohi 
proper, between the Bet and the Rohi. The population in 
1901 was 176,462, compared with 174,138 in 1891. The 
head-quarters are at the town of Zira (population, 4,001). 
'fhe tahsll also contains the towns of Makhu ( 1 , 355 ) 
Dharmkot (6,731), and 342 villages. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-7 lakhs. 

Moga Tahsil. — Tahsil of Ferozepore District, Punjab, lying 
between 30^ 8' and 30*^’ 54' N. and 74*^ 54' and 75*^ 26' E., 
with an area of 807 square miles. It is bounded on the south 
by Patiala, and on the west by the Faridkot State. It lies 
almost wh('lly in the upland plateau known as the Rohi, 
which has a good loam soil and is irrigated by the Sirhind 
Canal. The population in 1901 was 245,857, compared with 
235,806 in 1891. Moca (population, 6,725) is the head¬ 
quarters. The tahsil also contains 202 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4 7 lakhs. The 
village of Mahraj is of some religious importance. 

Muktsar Tahsll (Ah/ktesar),—Tahsll of Ferozepore Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, lying between 30^ 9' and 30® 54' N. and 
74° 4' and 74® 52' E., with an area of 935 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north-west by the Sutlej, which divides it 
from Montgomery and Lahore Districts, on the east by Faridkot, 
and on the south-east by Patiala. On the west is a belt of 
alluvial land along the left bank of the Sutlej, irrigated by the 
Grey Canals. The middle portion of the tahsil is a level plain 
with a firm soil, while north and south the country is sandy. 
The central and southern portions are irrigated by the Sirhind 
Canal. The population in 1901 was 172,445, compared with 
161,492 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town of 
Muktsar (population, 6,389). The tahsll also contains 320 
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villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2*7 lakhs. 

Fazilka Tahsil. — Tahsil and subdivision of Ferozepore 
District, Punjab, lying between 29° 55' and 30° 34' N. and 
73° 52' and 74° 43' E., with an area of 1,355 square miles. It 
is bounded north-west by the Sutlej, which divides it from 
the Dipalpur tahsil of Montgomery District, and east by the 
Patiala State. It is divided into three well-marked natural 
divisions : a narrow low-lying belt along the Sutlej, a somewhat 
broader strip of older alluvium, and a plain broken by sand¬ 
hills, which extends to the borders of Bikaner and is irrigated 
by the Sirhind Canal. The population in 1901 was 197,457, 
compared with 135,634 in 1891. It contains the town of 
Fazilka (population, 8,505), the head-quarters, and 319 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2*2 lakhs. 

Mamdot Y,%t 2 X^(^Muhammadoi ).—Instate in the F'erozepore, 
Muktsar, and Fazilka iahsils of Ferozepore District, Punjab. 
Area, 83 square miles of proprietary land, with 309 held in 
jagir. It is held by the minor Nawab of Mamdot, Ghulam 
Kutb-ud-dm Khan, a Pathan, whose ancestor Kutb ud-din 
Khan held the principality of Kasur, but was expelled from 
it by Ranjit Singh in 1807 retired to Mamdot, which he 
had conquered from the Raikot chief in 1800. His son 
Jamal-ud-din Khan held Mamdot as a fief of the Lahore king¬ 
dom till 1848, when he received tire title of Nawab, with the 
powers of a ruling chief, from the British Government ; but the 
powers thus conferred were abused by Jamal-ud-din Khan, and 
were therefore withdrawn, the State being annexed to British 
territory in 1855. It was, however, subsequently conferred as 
an estate on the Nawab’s younger brother Jalal-ud-din Khan, 
who had rendered good service in 1848 and 1857. Jalal-ud- 
din died in 1875, leaving a minor son, by name Nizam-ud-din 
Khan, and the estate was managed by the Court of Wards 
until 1884, when the ward came of age and took charge of it. 
He died in 1891, leaving an infant son and the estate heavily 
involved in debt. It is now again under control of the Court 
of Wards, and the young Nawab is being educated at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. The gross income of the estate, 
which is the finest in the Punjab, is now Rs. 3,80,000. It 
owes its prosperity mainly to the Grey Canals. 

Abohar. —Ancient town in the Fazilka tahsil of Ferozepore 
District, Punjab, situated in 30® 9'N. and 74°i6'E. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 5,439. Tradition ascribes its foundation to 
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Jaura, a grandson of the legendary Bhatti king, Raja Rasalu, 
and it was the capital of Bhattiana. It was named Uboh-har, 
or the ‘ pool of Uboh,^ after Jaura’s wife. It lay on the ancient 
high road from MultSn to Delhi, and was visited by Ibn 
Batuta (a. D. 1332). In it was resident the family of Shams-i- 
Siraj Afif, the author of the Tdrikh-i-Firoz Shdhi, whose grand¬ 
father was collector of the district, then a dependency of 
Dipalpur. The place is now of no importance. It has a 
Government dispensary. 

Dharmkot. —Town in the Zira tahsll of Ferozepore District, 
Punjab, situated in 3o°57'N. and 75° 14'E., 41 miles east of 
Ferozepore, 1 Population (1901), 6,731. The towm was origin¬ 
ally known as Kotalpur, but was renamed after its occupation 
in 1760 by the Sikh chieftain, Tara Singh, of the Dallewala 
confederacy, who built a fort, now destroyed. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 3,600. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 3,900, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 3,500. Dharmkot being situated near the grand trunk 
road, with a good bazar, and being the only town in the 
immediate neighbourhood, a considerable trade is carried on 
in piece-goods, brought to the market via Ludhiana, and in 
grain. The town possesses a vernacular middle school main¬ 
tained by the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

F^zilka Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
/adsi/ of the .same name, Ferozepore District, Punjab, situ¬ 
ated in 30° 33' N. and 74*^ 3' E., and the terminus of the 
Fa/ilka extension of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. It has 
been connected with Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and the Southern 
Punjab Railway by a line recently constructed. Population 
(1901), 8,505. It was founded about 1846 on the ruins of a 
deserted village, named after a Wattu chief, Fazil. It is a 
considerable grain mart and contains a wool press. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 21,300, and the expenditure 
Rs. 22,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 18,500. 
The town has an Anglo-vernacular middle school maintained 
by the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Ferozepore Town. — Head-quarters of the District and 
/adsi/ of Ferozepore, Punjab, situated on the old high bank of 
the Sutlej, in 3o®58'N. and 74°37'E., on the North-Western 
Railway ; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,198 miles, from Bom¬ 
bay 1,080, and from Karachi 788. Population (1901), with can- 
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tonment, 49,341, including 24,314 Muhammadans, 21,304 Hin¬ 
dus, 1,665 Sikhs, and 1,753 Christians. The town was founded, 
according to tradition, in the time of Firoz Shah III, but was in 
a declining state at the period of British annexation, the popu¬ 
lation in 1838 being only 2,732. It was occupied by the British 
in 1835, on the death of Sardarni Lachhman Kunwar. It is now 
the seat of a thriving commerce, due principally to the exertions 
of Sir H. Lawrence, who induced many native traders to settle 
in the city, and more lately to the enterprise of an English 
merchant, who has erected a powerful cotton press in the 
vicinity. The main streets are wide and well paved, while 
a circular road which girdles the wall is lined by the gardens of 
wealthy residents. The memorial church, in honour of those 
who fell in the Sutlej campaign of 1845-6, was destroyed 
during the Mutiny, but since restored. A Sikh temple in 
honour of the men of the 36th Sikhs who fell holding Fort 
Saragarhi and in the sortie from Fort Gulistan in 1897, erected 
by private subscriptions collected by the Pio 7 iecr new'S{)aper, 
and opened in 1903 by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Bunjab, 
testifies to the loyalty and valour of our former foes. 

Ferozepore has a large and prosperous grain market, but is 
chiefly important for its cantonment, the population of which 
in 1901 was 25,866. One of the two arsenals in the Province 
is situated at Ferozepore, which in 1904 employed 1,199 hands. 
The garrison includes a battery of field artillery and a company 
of garrison artillery, a British infantry regiment, one regiment 
of native cavalry, and two battalions of native infantry. The 
income and expenditure from the cantonment funds during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 47,000. 

The municipality was created in 1867. 'I'he municipal re¬ 
ceipts during the ten years ending 1902-J averaged Rs. 50,900, 
and the expenditure Rs. 49,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 52,700, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 45,100, including conservancy (Rs. 7,700), education 
(Rs. ir,7oo), medical (Rs. 8,400), public safety (Rs. 7,200), and 
administration (Rs. 5,500). The chief educational institutions 
are two Anglo-vernacular high .scIk^oLs, one of which, maintained 
by the municipality, was taken over by the Educational depart¬ 
ment in 1904, and an aided Anglo-vernacular middle .school in 
cantonments. There is a civil hospital. The Ludhiana 
American Presbyterian Mission maintains a hospital for males 
and a small school for girls. 

Terozeshah {Pharushahr). —Battle-field in the District and 
of Ferozepore, Punjab, situated in 30° 53' N. and 
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74° 50' E., about 12 miles from the left bank of the Sutlej. It 
is famous for the attack made upon the formidably entrenched 
Sikh camp, on December 21, 1845, British forces under 

Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge. After two days’ severe 
fighting, the entrenchments were carried and the enemy com¬ 
pletely routed, but not without heavy losses on the part of the 
conquerors. No traces of the earthworks now remain, but a 
monument erected upon the spot perpetuates the memory of 
the officers and men who fell in the engagement. The real 
name of the place, as called by the people, is Fharushahr, 
corrupted into the historical name P'erozeshah. 

Mahraj. —A collection of four large villages in the Moga 
^a^s!/ of Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 30° 19' N. 
and 75° 14'' E. It is the head-quarters of a pargana^ held almost 
entirely by the Mahrajki section {al) of the Sidhu Jats, the clan 
of which the Phulkian families of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind are 
another section. A great excavation, from which was taken earth 
to build the t<'wn, is regarded as a sacred spot, offerings being 
made monthly to the guardian priest. The Mahrajkians, who 
own the surrounding country as jdgirddrSy form a distinct 
community : physically robust, but litigious, insubordinate, and 
addicted to excessive opium-eating. Population (1901), 5,780. 
d'he place possesses a vernacular middle school and a 
Government dispensary. 

Makhu. —Town in the Zira tahstl of Ferozepore Distiict, 
Piinj ib, situated in 31° 6'N. and 75"'4''E., 30 miles north-east 
of Ferozepore town. Population (1901), 1,355. munici¬ 

pality was created in 1867. The income during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 1,100, and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 1,500, chiefly from 
octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,000. 

Mamdot Village. —Village in Ferozepore District, Punjab, 
and Firmer capital of a State, situated in 30'' 53' N. and 74° 26' 
E., on the open plain, about 2 miles south of the Sutlej. 
Population (1901), 2,631. The walls rise to a height of 50 
feet, and have a rectangular form, with a round tower at each 
corner and in the middle of each face. More than two-thirds 
of the fort was carried away in 1877-8 by the Sutlej, and a 
branch of that river now flows under the walls of the remainder. 
Anciently known as Muhammadot, it formed the centre of an 
ildka^ which became depopulated during the Mughal period 
and was occupied by the Dogars about 1750. Shortly after¬ 
wards, the I )ogars made themselves independent, but were soon 
reduced to subjection by Sardar Subha Singh, a Sikh chieftain. 
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With the assistance of the Rai of Raikot, they expelled the 
Sikhs ; but the Rai made himself supreme at Mamdot, and the 
Dogars then revolted with the aid of Nizam-ud-din and Kutb- 
ud-dln of Kasur. Nizamud-din was murdered by his three 
brothers-in-law, whom he had ousted from ihtir jdgirs, Kutb- 
ud-din eventually submitted to Ranjit Singh, relinquishing 
Kasur, but retaining Mamdot in jagir subject to the service of 
loo horse. Nizam-ud-din’s son received a corresponding ja^r 
in Gogaira, but laid claim to Mamdot. With the Dogars’ aid he 
expelled Kutb-ud-din, but was finally recalled by the Maharaja, 
who confirmed Jamal-ud-din, son of Kutb-ud-din, in the suc¬ 
cession. Jamal-ud-din sided openly with the Sikhs in 1845, 
but rendered certain services towards the close of the campaign 
to the British Government, which requited him by maintaining 
him in possession of Mamdot as a protected chief with the 
title of Nawab. Jamal-ud-din, however, was guilty of serious 
misgovcrnment, and the Dogars especially, having incurred his 
resentment, suffered grave oppression. The British Govern¬ 
ment therefore, after an inquiry, deposed him in 1855, and 
annexed his territory. His estates were in 1864 conferred on 
his brother Jalal-ud-din to the exclusion of his sons. The 
present Nawab, Ghulam Kutb-ud-din, who succeeded in 1891, 
is the grandson of Jalal-ud-din. 

Moga Town. —Head-quarters of the iahsil of the same 
name in Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 30° 49' N. 
and 75® ro' E., 35 miles south-east of Ferozepore town on the 
Ferozepore road. Population (1901), 6,725. The Tayyan 
fair is held here in the month of Chet (March-April). The 
chief educational institutions are the Dev Samaj Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular high school (unaided), and an Angler-vernacular middle 
school maintained by the municipality. There is also a 
Government dispensary. 

Mudki.’^—Town in the District and tahsil of f erozepore, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 47' N. and 74° 55' E., on the road 
between Ferozepore and Ludhiana. Population (1901), 2,977. 
It is memorable for the battle which inaugurated the first Sikh 
War, fought on December 18, 1845, on the plain 26 miles 
south of the Sutlej. Two days before this battle, the Sikhs 
had crossed the boundary river at Ferozepore. They were met 
by a much smaller British force at Mudki, and driven from 
their position, with the loss of 17 guns, after a hard contest, 
in which the British lost a large proportion of officers. Monu¬ 
ments have been erected on the battle-field in honour of 
those who fell. 
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Muktsar Town (Muktesar). —Head-quarters of the tahsll 
of the same name in Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 
30® 28' N. and 74® 31' E., on the Fazilka extension of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population (1901), 6,389. Muktsar 
is the largest town and principal trade mart in the west of 
Ferozepore District. Apart from its commercial importance, 
the town is chiefly noticeable for a great Sikh festival, which 
takes place in January. It lasts for three days, and com¬ 
memorates a battle fought in 1705-6 by Guru Govind Singh 
against the pursuing imperial forces. There is a large tank 
in which pilgrims bathe, begun by the Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
and continued and completed by the chiefs of Patiala, Jind, 
Nabha, and Faridkot. The municipality was created in 1867. 
The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 6,100, and the expenditure Rs. 4,900. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 6,800, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 6,200. There is a Government dispensary. 

ZIra Town. —Head-quarters of the fahsil of the same name 
in Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 30® 59' N. and 
74® 59' E., 24 miles east of Ferozepore town. Population (1901), 
4,001. Tile municipality was created in 1867. The income 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,200, and the 
expenditure Rs. 3,900. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,800, 
chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,400. The 
town is of no commercial importance. It has a vernacular 
midille school maintained by the municipality, and a Govern¬ 
ment dispensary. 
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